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Many young Females, when they first un- 
dertake the management of domestic con- 
cerns, are removed toa great distance from 
their friends, and probably do not’ know 
how to prepare many of those articles which 
are frequently wanted ina family; for it 
cannot be-expected that they should be ac- 
curately acquainted with those things, a 
knowledge of which requires ‘considerable 
experience ; and yet many of them are un 
willing to ask for information from their 
acquaintance, lest they should be thonght 
defective in that knowledge which is deem- 
ed essential to the right, management of 
domestic ‘concerns. . This inconvenience 
(great as it is, and frequently as it‘is felt) 
may now be removed by the perusal of the 
present work; for it is hoped that F emalég,” 
in the middle classes of society, who supog o 
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intend their own family-affairs, and who 
wish to unite hospitality with economy, will 
find this publication answer the purpose for 
which it was intended, for it ts the wish of 
the writer to furnish the young housekeeper 
with a.considerable number of receipts, to 
which she may have recourse whenever oc- 
_ easion requires ; to point out the best me- 
thod of preparing those things which are 
frequently wanted in a family ; and to enable 
her to render them agreeable to the palate, 
consistently with the rules of economy and 
frugality. It is also -hopéd that this publi- 
cation will answer the purpose much better 
than any which have preceded it; for, 
though it contains many receipts for parti- 
cular dishes, which would be too expensive 
for common use, it also contains many 
others, adapted to daily service; and it 
must be remembered, that a Cookery-Boox 
is frequently consulted at a time when some 
article out of the common course is wanted, 
or when a table is to be set out for com- 
pany, | 
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, * 
The present’ publication contains many 
original and valuable receipts ; and no pains 
have been spared to obtain the best infor- 
mation from the most approved authorities, 
_as well as from the private practice of the 
most experienced and economical house- 
. keepers. | 
No rules are given for carving; for, 
without engravings (which must have great- 
ly. increased the price of the work; and 
the writer is desirous that the book may be 
-published at a low price, to render it ex- 
tensively useful,) they would be nearly use- 
less. Indeed the writer is of opinion, that - 
this female accomplishment can be acquir- 
ed only by practice. All Mothers ought. to 
permit their Daughters to preside at table 
long before it is expected that they will be 
-out of the reach of maternal instruction : 
want of attention here often occasions the 
young wife.much mortification.. For the 
same reason no rules are given for truss- 
ing fowls, or preparing game for the table. 
_* Rules for marketing’ are also omitted, 
because butchers’ meat in particular, is sent 


. 
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to market, in different places, eut in so dif- 
ferent a manner, and the various pieces 
are distinguished by such a variety of 
names, that directions which would be 
suitable’in one place would be useless in 
another. | 

The readér will not meet with many re: 
marks concerning pickles’and preserves ; for 
the writer begs to observe, she is convinced 
by experience, that the receipts here given 
for those articles preserve the flavour much 
better than others which are more expen- 
sive and troublesome; only let it be re- 
menibered that pickles and preserves re- 
quire a very dry place, without an attention 
to which, the most expensive mode of pre- 
paration would be found ineffectual. 

Only a few articles of confectionary are 
inserted, as it would be impossible to give 
much information upon that subject in a 
publication like the present. i Sufficient 
receipts, however, will be found for house- 
keepers in general; and those who wish 
for more information on that subject are re- 
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ferred to “ Nutt’s Complete Confectioner vi, 
the sixth. edition of which has been lately 
published with additions. | 

The Reader will find directions for making: 
most kinds of British wines in common use. 
The very high price of foreign wines has 
occasioned much attention to be paid to this 
branch of domestic economy; and these - 
articles are now brought to such perfection,. 
that they find a place at the most respect- 
able tables.. | 

As it is the peculiar province of Females 
to attend upon the Sick, some receipts are: 
given, both for diet and medicine, which 
may perhaps be acceptable, and assist the 
mistress of a family in the discharge of so 
important a duty as that of contributing to 
the relief and comfort of the afflicted. A 
good Cook often contributes very much to- 


~ . wards rendering the prescription of the phy-- 


sician. efficacious. | 
Every one must be convinced of the ne-. 
cessity of cleanliness in every article used 
in-cookery. ‘The health of families depends 
eas 
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- ‘greatly upon the management of the Cook ; 
and if copper vessels were banished from 
the kitchen, and iron ones substituted in 


their place, it would not be in the power of _ 


an ignorant or a careless servant to do that 
‘amjury which is now too frequent. 

_ We may easily be convinced of the per- 
nicious effects of copper or brass by rubbing 
the hand round the inside of a pot or kettle 
which is made of either of those metals, 
and which has been scoured clean, and is 
réady for use: though it may not change 
the colour of the hand, it will cause a very 
disagreeable smell, and must, in some de- 
grec, aflect every article which is put into it. 
If copper vessels must still be used, great 
care should be taken to keep them clean 
and well-tinned ; nothing should be suffer- 
ed to remain in them longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary for the purposes of cookery. 

A friend in London, to whom I submitted 
the manuscript, thinks I have prescribed’ 
the use of cream and eggs rather too freely, 
considering the price of such articles in the 
metropolis. So far as the sale of this book. 
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‘may extend in London, the remark may be 
just ; but, as the greater part of them will 
probably find their: way into the country, 
there will be less cause of complaint on that 
‘head, as cream and eggs may there be more 
easily obtained. . 
With respect to the use of sweet herbs, 
essences, &c. much depends upon the taste 
of those for whom the dishes are prepared, 
in the composition of which these articles 
are sometimes used; many persons omit 
the use of them entirely. | 
The use of wine, also, must depend upon 
‘circumstances ; most dishes may be made 
--tolerably good without it. | 

- The writer speaks with considerable con- 
fidence respecting a great number of the 
receipts here given, as they are the result 
of long experience, and have been constant- 
ly used in her own family, and amongst her 
own acquaintance, upwards of thirty years : 
she therefore hopes that the present publi- 
cation is well adapted to the purposes of . 
domestic economy. 
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*“ INTRODUCTORY REMARKS... 


{Tt isa general. rule in boiling, that all kinds of fresh 
- meat should be’ put into. boiling water, and salt meat in- 


to cold water. Young Cooks would do well to observe. 
this, especially for dried meats; but if the meat has only. 


been salted for a short time, it is better to put it in when 
the water boils, or it will draw out too much of the salt 
as well as the gravy. Lamb, veal, and chickens, should 
be dredged with flour, put into a clean linen cloth, and 
boiled in plenty of water. Meat, as well as fish, and 
poultry, should be boiled very slow. The time to be 
allowed for dressing meat depends upon the size. A 
_ quarter of an hour to a pound of meat, is generally 


thought sufficient, but this must depend in a great mea-. 
sure upon the thickness of thexpiece: a thick piece of 


beef weighing eight pounds, or a leg of mutton of the 
os 2B A . | 
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same weight, will require boiling for two hours. ‘The 
hind quarters of most animals require longer time to 
dress than the fore quarters; and all kinds of provision 
require more time in frosty weather than in summer. It 
would be difficult to specify the precise time that each 
joint will require ; much depends on having a brisk fire. 
Veal, pork; and lamb, should be well done. 


To boil a fam. 


‘Lay the ham in cold water the night before you dress 
it 5 scrape it clean, and put it into the pot with cold 
water. A ham of twenty pounds weight will require 
five hours boiling; and in the same proportion for any 
other weight. While the ham is boiling, keep the 
water clear from scum. When you take it up, pull of 
the skin carefully, and strew crumbs of bread, or rasp- 
ings, or grate a crust of bread over it, so a3 to cover it 
tolerably thick 5 set it before the fire, or put it in the o. 
ven till the bread is crisp, and-of a fine brown ; garnish 
with carrots, or any thing that is in season. The water 
should simmer all the: time, b. never boil fast: it is a 
good plan to add a little water occasionally, in order to 
prevent it boiling ; care must be taken not to put much 
water in at a time, to prevent it simmering. 


| if 0 boil a Tongue. 


Ii the tongite | is dried, it must lie in water one night 
fefore you boil it; if a pickled one, only wash it ina 
good quantity of water, put it in the pot with the water 
ie Socold, and let it boil very slowly three hours and a half; 
if a large one, four hours or more, according to the size. 
of it. When you take it up, be careful not to stick a” 
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fork into it: take off the peel, ‘put it into a dish, and 


© garnish with any kind of herbs you think proper. If the 


tongue is to be eat cold, when the peel is taken off, put 
it into an earthen pan with as much of the liquor it was 
boiled in as will cover it; let it remain till cold, then 
take it out and dry it with a clean cloth, cut it in slices, 
‘and send it to table garnished with butter rubbed through 
a sieve, or green parsley. | 


i To boil a Chine of Bacon. 


Take a chine that has been salted and dried, accord- 
ing to the directions given under that article ; soak it in 
cold water several hours ; ; scrape it clean; take a hand- 
ful of beech, half as much parsley, a few sprigs of thyme, 
and a little sage; chop them together very fine; make 
some holes in the chine, both in the fat and lean, accord- 
ing to your eat and fill them with the herbs ; skewer 
it up close in’a cloth; if a large chine, boil it slowly for 


three hours. 
C 


To boil a Pig’s Jaw. 


If the jaw has been dried, soak it several hours in cold 
water; if only pickled, washing it will be sufficient ; 
use the same herbs as for the chine; make three holes in 
the thick ‘partof the jaw, close to the bone, ‘and let the 
middle one go all the length of the jaw, and the fwo 
“side ones as. far as. you can ; fill the holes very close 
with the herbs ; put it in a Scat cloth to boil, with the 
water cold at first; let the heat increase slowly ; put a 
little pepper and salt with the herbs, also a few bread- 
_ crumbs; boil it like other dried meat, according to the 
weight. 
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To boil Bacon. 


Soak the bacon sevstia hours; take off the skin before 
you boil it. It has been proved by experience, that a 
pound of bacon boiled without the skin will weigh an 
ounce heavier than a pound boiled with the skin. Fat 
bacon should be put-into hot water, and lean. bacon into 
cold water. A piece of bacon of a moderate size will 
take about three quarters of an hour boiling” if young, 
but longer if it is old bacon. 


To boil Beef or Mutton. 


_ When the water boils, put in the meat; take off the 
scum as it rises, till the water is quite clear; if you let 
the scum boil down, it will stick to the meat, and make 
it look black. Send it to table with turnips, greens, po- 
tatoes, or carrots. For mutton, you may send caper- 
sauce in a boat. ) 


‘ 


* 


To boil a Leg of iPee di 


Salt it, and let it lie six or seven days in the pickle; 
turn it every day, and’ rub it with the brine; put it in’ 
when the water boils, unless you think it will be too 
salt; let it have a good quantity of water to boil in; 
&Nce care that the water continues to boil all the time. 
Send it to table with pease- ai melted butter, tur- 
nips, carrots, or greens. 

N. B. If you wish to dress it sooner, you may hasten 
it by putting a little fresh salt on it every day ; by that 
means it will be ready in half the time, but it will not be 


so tender. 


or 
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To boil pickled Pork. 


Wash the pork, and scrape it clean. Put it in when 
the water is cold; boil it till the skin is tender. It is 
commonly eaten with roasted fowls, or veal ; ‘greens are 
the proper vegetables. It is frequently eaten instead of 
bacon, with peas or beans. 


To boil Veal. 


Shake a little flour over the meat, and put it into a 
clean cloth. Let the water boil, and have a good fire 
when the meat is put in the pot. A knuckle of veal re- 
quires more boiling, in proportion to its weight, than 
any other joint, because it is necessary to have all the 
grisle soft and tender, that being the part, in general, 
most approved. Parsley and butter is the proper sauce 5 
bacon and areeus are frequently eaten with it. 


| To boil a Calf’ s Head. 


The head must be picked. very clean, and soaked in 2 
large quantity of water a considerable time before it is 
put in the pot. ‘Tie the brains up close in.a piece of 
rag, with four sage leaves, and a sprig of parsley ;_ put 
them into the pot at the same time with the head; scum 
the pot well; you will know when it is boiled enough 
by the tenderness of that part which joined the neck; a 
large head will take two. hours boiling ; chop the brains 
with the sage and parsley that were boiled with them, 
and one egg boiled hard, put them in a sauce-pan with a 
bit of butter, peel the tone, slit it, tay it in a ish, and 


» 
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place the brains round it. Bacon, or pickled» pork and 
greens, are proper tO eat with it. 


To boil a Leg of Lamb. 


Shake a little flour over the lamb, tie it in a clean 
cloth, and put it in the water when it boils. If it 
weighs six pounds, boil it an hour anda half. Take off — 
‘the scum as it rises, and boil it in a good quantity of 
water ; send it to table with spinage, carrots, and melted 
butter in a boat. 


To dress @ Hind Quarter of House Lamb, 


Boil the leg in a floured cloth an hour and quarfer, 
cut the loin into chops, fry them, and lay them round the 
leg, with a bit of crisp Beasley, on each 3 serve it up with, 
spinage or brocoli. 


To boil a Hataem or Neck oh Ps 


Rub it with salt, ped debi it lie four or Ess days ; flour 
it, and boil it in a cloth; to every pound of venison al- 
low a quarter of an hour. Cauliflowers, turnips, and 
young cabbages, are eaten with it; melted butter is the 
proper sauce; garnish the dish with some of each of the 
vegetables. 


To boil Pigeons. 


When you draw pigeons, be careful to take out the 
craw as clean as ‘possible. Wash them in several waters, 
cut off the pinions and turn their legs under their wings. 
Let them boil very slowly a quarter of an hour, put 


* 
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them: in a dish, and pour netted batter over them 3 gar» 
nish. the. dish with brocoli, and serve them up Gils pars- 
ley»and butter in-boats.. They may be eaten with bacon, 
greens, AO aEE) or aspataguy, | 


+ 7 t 


To boil Pigeons with Rice. F 


Wash the: pigeons quite clean. ‘Chop some asthe 
small; mix it with crumbs of bread, pepper, salt, and 
a bit “of butter; stuff the pigeons, and boil them a 
quarter of an hour insome good mutton-broth or gravy. 
Bail some rice tender, in milk 5 when it begins to thick~ 
en beat the yolks of two or three eggs, with two or three’ 
spoonfuls of cream, and a little nutmeg ; stir it together 
with a bit of butter rolled in flour till it is quite thick ; lay 
the pigeons in the,dish, put the gravy tothe rice, mix it 
together, and pour it, over them. 


- Pigeons in: Disguise. 

Season them with pepper and salt, make a nice pufl- 
paste, roll each pigeon.in a piece of it, close. them well, 
tie them in cloths separately, and take care the paste does. 
not break ; boil them in a’great quantity of water; they 
will take an hour and a half boiling. When. they are: 
untied, be careful they do not break 5 put them in a dish,: 
and Be a little good Stay, over them. 


> te Boil Fo aie. 


For boiling, choose those that are the whitest. Pick 
them carefully, so as not to break the skin ; singe, wash, — 
and truss them, Flour them, and wrap: them in a clean 
cloth, put them in cold water, cover the sauce-pan close,. 
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and set it on the fire, but take it off as soon as the scum - 
begins to rise; cover them close again, and let them 
boil slowly for twenty minutes, then take them off, and | 
the heat of the water, in, half an hour, will stew them. 

‘sufficiently. Before you dish them, set them on the fire 
to warm, then drain them, and pour egg-sauce or melted 
butter over them, Parsley and butter, oyster, lemon, 
liver, or celery-sauce is used. If for dinner, ham, tongue, 
er bacon, is usually served up to eat with them, also 
greens. Or put them in when the water boils, and keep 
them boiling half an hour; then take them up, and dish 

them as above. | 


To boil Chickens. 


-Put the chickens into scalding water ; as soon as the 
feathers are loose, take them off, or it will make the: 
-skin hard; after you have drawn them, Jay them in skim- 
med milk for two hours; truss them with their heads 
en their wings; when you have singed and dusted them 
with flour, cover them close in cold water, and set them 
over a slow fire. Scum them, and boil them slowly eight 
minutes; take them off the fire, and keep them close 
covered for half an hourin the water, which will stew 
them sufficiently, and make them plump and white. Be- 
fore you dish them, set them on the fire to warm, then 
drain them, and pour over ‘them egg-sauce, and serve 
_ oyster-sauce in a boat; or put them into boiling water. 
and boil them twenty minutes. ~ 


To boil Ducks. 


As soon as you have scalded and drawn the ducks, 
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put them in warm water a few minutes; put them 

afterwards into an earthen pan, and pour a pint of boiling 
milk over them. Let them lie in it two or three hours 5 

when you take them out, dredge them well with flour, 

put them into a sauce-pan of ‘cold water and cover them 

close. Having boiled slowly about twenty minutes, take 
them out and drain them well. Make the sauce as fol- 

lows: take one large onion, a handful of parsley washed 

and picked, and a lettuce: cut the onion small, chop the 
parsley fine, and put them into a quarter of a pint of 
good gravy, with a spoonful of lemon-juice, and a little 

pepper and salt; when they have stewed together half an 
hour, add two spoonfuls of red wine, lay the ducks in a. 
dish, and pour the sauce over them.’ Omit the wine, if 
you think proper. 

N. B. This quantity of sauce is sufficient for one duck 
only. You may smother the ducks with onions, if you 
_ like it best, made according to the receipt for onion- 

sauce.. | | 


To boil a Goose, 


, 


< 


' Pick the goose. clean and sing it ;- pour a quart of 
boiling milk over it. Let it continue in: the milk all 
night; then take it out, and dry it well with acloth. Cut 
an onion very small with some sage ; put them into the 
goose, sew it up at the neck and vent, and hang it up by 
the legs till the next day, then put it into a pot of cold 
water, cover it close and'let it boil gently for an hour.. 
Serve it up with onion-sauce. | 


re 
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To boil Partridges. 


Boil them quick, ina good quantity of water 5 fifteen, 


minutes will be sufficient time to boilthem, For” sauce, 
take'a little cream and a bit of fresh butter, the size of 
a walnut, rolled in flour stir it one way till it, is melted, 


then pour it over the birds, Garnish it with. lemon,. Ba 


sprigs of parsley. rae 
To boil a Pheasant. 


Boil the pheasant in a good quantity. of water, and’ 
be sure to keep it boiling. If it is a small one, half an- 
hour will boil it; but if a. large one, you must allow it 


three quarters of an hour, Let your sauce be celery,.. 
stewed and thickened with cream, and a little piece of 


butter rolled in flour.. When the pheasant is done, pour. 


the sauce over it, and garnish with lemon: Stew the 
celery, so that ws liquor may not,be all wasted before: 


you put. in.the cream. Season it with salt to your. taste.. 
To boil Snipes.or Woodcocks.. - 


Snipes: or woodcocks. must be -boiled‘in good! strong: 
broth, or gravy,. which you may make as. follows: cut: 


a pound of-lean beef into small pieces, and: put it into» 


two quarts of water, with an onion, a’bundle of sweet 
herbs, a blade of mace, six. cloves, and some whole pep- 
per. Coverit close, and‘ let it boil till it is half wasted; 

then strain it-off, and: put. the gravy into a sauce-pan, with: 
salt enough to,season it.. Draw the birds clean, but take. 
particular. care of the euts.. Put the birds into the gravy, 


cover. them close, ae beil them ten minutes. In. the. 


. 
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mean time cut the guts and liver small; take a little of 
. the gravy the birds are boiling, in, and stew the guts in it 
with a blade of mace. Take as much crumb of bread 
as the inside of a roll, and grate it very small, put it-into 
a pan wita some butter, and fry it till crisp, and of a fine _ 
light brown. When the birds: are ready, take ‘about half 
a pint of the liquor they were boiled in, and add it to the: 
guts, with apiece of butter; the sizé of a'walnut; rolled 
in’ flour. Set them on the fire, and shake the sauce-pan: 
often; till the butter is- melted; do not stir it with a: 
spoon ; put in the fried crambs,. give the sauce-pan ano- 
ther shake, lay the birds-in a: dish, and pour the sauce 
over thems. Garnish with lemon... A little red wine-is.- 
an improvement to the sauce. 


To boil Rabbits:. 


Trudi the! -rabbits close, with their heads straight up, 
the fore legs brought: down, and the hind legs straight. 
Boil them three quarters of an hour if large ones ; fifteen 
minutes will do for very small ones lay them on’a dish, 
and smother them with onion-sauce, of make ‘sauce ie 
for them:as follows: boil the ‘liver, and: bruise’ it very 
fine with a spoon, take out all’the strings, put'to it some. 
good veal-broth, a little parsley chopped finée,.and some” 
_barberries-picked clean from the: stalks 5 season it with: 
mace and nutmeg ; thicken it with a piece of butter roll- 
ed in flour ; let the sauce be ofa good thickness, and ‘pour 
it over she rabbits.’ Garnish with lemon and ‘batbeities ; 
some like only the liver and parsley. chopped fine and. put © 
_-into.melted. butter. . 
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Pig’s Pettitoes. 


Boil the feet till they are quite tender; take up the 
liver, lights, and heart, when they have boiled ten mi-. 
nutes, and chop them small. .Take out the feet and split 
_ them. Thicken the liquor they were boiled in (which 
should be reduced to a small quantity) with flour and 
butter; then put in the mince-meat,,with a slice of lemon» 
and a little salt; give it a gentle boil; put to it a little 
grated. nutmeg. Then put in the pettitoes, and shake 
them over the fire till quite hot, but do not let them boil. - 
Put sippets into the dish, pour the mince-meat overthem, - 
‘and lay the feet at the top. Garnish with lemon. 


2) Lamb's Head and Pluck. 


~ Wash the head very clean, take the black part from 
the eyes, and the gall from the liver, Lay the head in 
warm water; boil the lights, heart, and part of the liver ; 
chop them small, and add a little flour ; putitina saucé- 
pan with some gravy, or a little of the liquor it was boil- 
ed in, a spoonful of ketchup, a little pepper, salt, lemon- 
juice, and a spoonful of cream. Boil the head very white 
and tender, lay it in the middle of the dish, and the 
mince-meat round it. Fry the other part of. the liver. 
with some small bits of bacon, lay them on the mince- 
meat; boil the brains the same as for a calf’s head ; beat 
an egg and mix with them, fry them in little cakes, and 
lay thera on the rim of the dish, Garnish with lemon _ 
and sprigs of parsley. | 
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To boil a Turkey... 


A turkey should not be dressed till it has been killed- 

‘three or four days, as it will not boil white, nor will it be 

tender. When you have picked it, draw it at the rump, - 
cut off the legs, put the ends of the thighs into the body, 

and tie them with a string. Make the stnffing with | 
grated bread, a few oysters chopped, grated lemon-peel, 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg, about four ounces of butter, or’ 
suet, chopped very fine, a little cream, and two eggs to 
make the stuffing light ; fill the craw with the stuffing ; 

if any is left, make it into balls. Flour the turkey ; put 
it into the water while cold, let it boil gently, take off 
the scum as it rises, then cover the kettle close. Ifa 
young one, of a moderate size, let it boil rather more 
than half an hour; take off the Kettle, and let it stand 
- half an hour close covered, the steam being confined will 

do it sufficiently. Boil the balls, lay them round it with 

oyster-sauce in the dish, andin a boat. The stuffing may 

be made without oysters, or it may be stuffed with force- 

meat, or sausage-meat, mixed with a few crumbsof bread, 

and yolks of eggs: if oysters are not-to be had, white 

celery-sauce is very good, or white-sauce. 


ROASTING. 


| GENERAL. REMARK Se 
i 
JMEAT should. be well jointed, before it is put to the: 
fire, and. covered with paper, to,prevent the. fat from. 
scorching: half an hour before the.meat is taken up, the 
paper must.be taken off, and the meat basted and dredged, 
with flour, to make ita fine brown. Large poultry should. 
also be coveted with paper, if the fire is very large,, but; 
‘small poultry, does not require it. Be .careful not to: 
place meat too-near the fire at first, put it, nearer by de-. 
grees. Rather more time shouldbe allowed for:roasting . 
with a bottle-jack,. or; hanging ,jack,, than. with a spit.. 
Roast meat should be frequently basted, and, when nearly» 
done, dredged with flour. It is.a general rule to allow a, 
quarter of an hour to a pound,,for roasting as well as, 
boiling meat. 


To roast.a Sucking Pig. 


‘Stick the pig above the breast-bone into the heart, or: 
it will be a long time dying. When dead, put it in cold* 
water a few minutes ; then put it for a minute in a pail: 
of scalding water, afterwards lay it on a clean table, and: 
pull off all the hairs as fast as possible; if they do not» 
come off clean, put the pig into. hot-water again; when 
perfectly clean, wash it well in warm water, and then in- 
cold water. Take off the feet at the first joint; cut the- 
belly open, and take out the entrails. Put ‘the heart; 
liver, lights, and pettitoes, together ; wash the pig well: 
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in cold water, and, having perfectly dried it with a cloth, 
hang it up till.the next day. Before you put it on the. 
spit, chop a little sage very, fine, mix it with a handful 
of bread-crumbs, a little pepper and salt, put it in the, 
belly, and sew it up close. ‘Then spit it, and Jay it down. 
to a brisk fire, with a pig-iron hung in the middle of it.. 
Rub it well with butter that has been tied in-a bit of thin 
rag for the purpose, during the whole time it is roasting, 
and take_off the head while. at the. fire ; take. out the 
brains, chop them, and mix them with the gravy that 
comes from the pig with a little melted butter. Then 
take it up, and, without drawing it from the spit, cut it 
down the back and belly, lay it in the dish; put a little 
of this sauce over it, and take off the bottom jaws-and > 
ears to garnish with ; send brown gravy-sauce to table in. 
a boat, with the bread and sage that comes out of the pig, 
put into it. A. moderate-sized pig will take about an 
hour and a half roasting. “Currant-sauce is frequently: 


"eaten with it. You may cut the bread in thin slices to 


\ 


put into the pig if you choose, 


To roast a Turkey. 


The sinews of the legs should be drawn which ever 
way itis to be dressed, The head should he iwisted une. 
der the wing; and, in drawing it, take care not to tear 
the liver, Gr break the gall. Make a stuffing for the 
craw of grated bread, a little. beef-suet, chopped fine, a 
bit of lemon-peel, parsley, and sweet herbs, chopped 


‘small, pepper, salt, nutmeg,. and the yolks of two eggs; 


work. these all well together, and fill the craw. Paper 
the breast ; put it to a brisk fire: when near done, take off 
the paper, dredge it with flour, and baste it till done. 
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Put fried sausage-meat balls and brown gravy in the disin. 
A large turkey will take an hour and a half, a middling- 
"sized one an hour and a quarter, and a small one an hour. 
If it is a turkey- poult, serve it up with gravy and bread- 
sauce 3 the latter of which is made thus: cut the crumby 
part of a penny loaf into thin slices; put it into a sauce- 
pan, with cold water, a few pepper-corns, a little salt, 
and an onion: ‘boil it till the bread is quite soft, then 
heat it very fine; put into it a bit of butter; when it 
boils, pour it into.a boat, and serve it up with the tur- 
key. This sauce is good to eat with fowls, as well as: 
turkeys. | 


A Fowl or Turkey roasted with Chesnuts. 


Roast a quarter of a hundred of chesnuts, and peel 
them; leave out eight or ten, bruise the rest in a mortar, 
with the liver of a fowl, a quarter of a pound of ham, 
well pounded, and sweet herbs and parsley, chopped fine 5 
-season it with mace, nutmeg, pepper, and salt; mix all’ 
these together, and put them into the belly of Ba fowl ; 
spit it, and tie the neck and vent close. For sauce, take 
the rest of the chesnuts, cut them in pieces, and put them: - 
into @ strong gravy with a glass of white wine: thicken 
with a piece of butter rolled in flour. Pour the sauce in: 
the dish, and garnish with orange and’ sprigs of parsley.. 


To roast Fowls. , 


Cleanse and dress the fowls, put them down to a good’ 
fire; singe them, dust them with flour, and baste them: 
well with butter. They must be three quarters of an hour 
roasting, if large ; twenty minutes if small, Make gravy: 
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of the necks and gizzards, or of-beef ; and when strained, 
put in a spoonful of browning. Take up the fowls, pour 
some gravy into the dish, and serve them with egg, mush- 
_ Toom, or sais? sauce; or parsley and butter if you pres 
fer it. 


To roast Chickens. 


The same as the preceding, A quarter of an hour is 
’ sufficient to roast them ; when they are done, froth them, 
and lay them ona dish; serve with parsley and butter 
poured over them. «Use gravy instead of parsleyand bute 
ter, if praised. 


To roast a Stubble Goose. 


After it is picked, the plugs of the fedthers pulled out, 
and the hairs carefully singed, let it be well washed and — 
dried. Make a seasoning of onions and sage-leaves 
chopped fine, a spoonful of bread-crumbs, half the liver 
parboiled, and chopped fine, or scraped with a knife, 
pepper and salt, and a bit of butter the size of a walnut 5, 
put it into the goose, and fasten it tight at the neck 
and rump. Put it first at a-distance from the fire, and 
by degrees push it nearer. A slip of paper should be - 
skewered on the breast:bone. Baste it well. Whe" 
the breast begins to rise, take off the paper, and be care- 
ful to serve it before the breast falls, or it will be spoiled, 
by coming to table flat’; let a good brown gravy be 
sent in the dish. Some persons before they.cut the 
_ breast, take off the apron, and pour into the body a glass 
of port wine, and two. tea-spoonfuls of mustard. Serve: 
up with sists and apple-sauce.” | | one 
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To. roast a Green Goose. 


_Put.a. piece of butter, about the size of a pullet’s egg, 
into the goose; spit it, and lay it down to the fire. 
Singe it, dredge it with flour, and baste it well with but- 
ter. If the goose be. large, it will take at least three 
quarters of an hour ; when done enough, dredge it with 
flour, baste it till a finé froth rises, and the goose is of a 
nice brown. Melt some butter, and put into it'a spoon= 
fal of sorrel-juice, a little sugar, and a few scalded goose, 
berries; pour-it into sauce-boats, and send it up to table; 
“hot, with the goose. ‘You may likewise.add gravy and: 
apple-sauce, and garnish your dish with crust of bread, 
grated very fine. 


\ 


To roast Ducks. 


' Prepare them for the spit as you do'geese, with the» 
_ same seasoning ; singe them, dust them with flours and» 
baste them.; a good fire will roast. them in half an hour, 
or rather less. Before you take them up, dust them, 
with flour, and baste them till they froth and look Bxphiag 
Dress wild ducks uf the same way. 


To roast Pigeons. 
5 i 


Draw them, and, take out the craws clean ; wash them: 
in several waters, and dry them; roll a bit, of.butter in: 
some chapped parsley,’ and season, it with pepper and, 
salt. Put this into the birds, them»spit: them, dust them: 
with flour, and baste them with butter. At a good fire: 
they will be done in twenty, minutes. . 
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% 


Lo roast Larks. 

Take a dozen of larks, put them on a skewer, and tie 
both ends of the skewer to the spit. Dredge and baste 
_ them; in about ten or twelve minutes they will be.done. 
Make your sauce thus: take the crumb-of a penny loaf, 
grate it, and put it into a stew-pan or frying-pan, with a 
bit of butter about the size of a walnut. Shake it over 
a gentle fire till it is of a light browns lay it between. 


the birds, on a dish, and pour a little dieited butter over 
them. 2 


To roast Woodcocks or Snipes. 


"These birds must never be drawn. When put on the 
spit, toast the round of a threepenny loaf, nicely brown- 
ed, lay it on a dish’ under, the birds while at the fire, 
baste them with a little butter, and let the guts drop on 
the toast. When done, put the toast in a dish, and Jay | 
the birds on it ; pour a quarter of a pint of brown gravy. 
into the dish, and set it over a chafing-dish a few mi- 
nutes, and serve them het to. table. A woodcock takes 
twenty minutes roasting, and a snipe fifteen. 


Ruffs and Recs: 

These birds are rarely to be found but in Lincolns 
shire, and the Isle of Ely ; they are very delicate. Truss 
them like woodcocks, but do not dress them with® the 
guts in. Serve them with gravy and bread-sauce, and 
garnish the dish. with crisp crumbs. of bread. ‘Twelve 


minutes will do them, 
. 
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Pheasants dnd Partridges. 


The same method is used in dressing both these birds. 
When you have spitted and laid them down, dust them 
with flour,,and baste them often with butter, keeping 
them ata distance from the fire. About half an hour . 
‘is sufficient to roast them. A few minutes before 
you take them up, sprinkle a few bread-crumbs over 
them. Make the gravy of a scrag of mutton, and put 
into the sauceepan with it a tea spoonful of lemon pickle 
and a large spoonful of ketchup. Strain it, and put a 
little into the dish with the birds. Serve them up -with 
the remainder in one boat, and bread- sauce in another. 
If you wish for ornament, you may fix one of the princi- 
pal feathers of the phéasant in its tail. Beef gravy is 
frequently used with them. 


Guinea and Pea Fowl. 


These eat much like pheasants. ‘Dress them in the’ 
same way. ™ 


Plovers. 
Green plovers should be roasted in the same way as 
woodcocks, without. drawing, and served on a toast. 
Grey plovers may be either roasted or stewed with gra- 
vy, herbs, and spice. — | 


4 - 


To roast a Hare. 


Put a skewer into the mouth, and fasten the head down 
exactly between the shoulders, bring the hind legs up to 
meet the fore legs, atfd pass one skewer through them, 
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then proceed to make a stuffing thus: a quarter of a 
pound of beef-suet, minced fine double the quantity of 
bread-crumbs grated, the liver, parsley, lemon-peel, and 
a sprig of thyme chopped fine 5 season with pepper, salt, 
and nutmeg. Moisten it with an egg, and put it into the 
fare, sew up the belly; and lay it down toa good fire 5 
let the dripping-pan be very clean. . Put a quart of 
warm salt and water into the dripping-pan, and , baste 
the hare with it till a very little is left ; then with butter 
or good beef drippings well done. If it is a large,hare, 
it will require an hour and a half roasting ;‘when it is 
nearly done, dust with flour, and baste it with butter, 
- 4ill it is properly frothed. Put a little brown gravy in 
the dish, the rest in a a and currant-jelly in a jelly- 
glass. 


To roast Rabbits, 


| Baste them with butter, and dredge them with a 

little flour. Half an hour will do them at a very clear, 
quick fire, if they are not very large. Take the livers, 
with a little bunch of parsley, and boil them; then chop 
them very fine together. Melt some good butter, and 
put half the liver and parsley into it; pour it into the 
dish, and garnish with the other half. Let the rabbits 
be done of a fine light brown, 


‘To roast a Rabbit, ee Fashion. 


Lard a Mbit with bacon $ ; put a pudding in its belly, 
‘. made the same as for a hare, and roast it the same, only 
baste it all the time with butter ; serve it up with parsley 
and butter, and gravy-sauce, 


; ap ne 
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To roast Venison. . 


When it is spitted, put a sheet of paper over it, then a 
paste of flour and water, over that a sheet of thick pa- 
‘per, well tied on: a haunch, if it is a large one, will 
take four hours; a neck and shoulder about two hours 
and a half, fecailtig to the size : just before it is taken 
from the fire,-take off the paper and paste, then flour and 
baste it with butter till it is a fine froth. Send to table, 
gravy and sweet-sauce in separate boats, and garnish with 
currant-jelly. =~ : 


To roast Veal. 


With a good fire, veal takes about a quarter of an , 
hour to each pound. Cover the fat of the loin and fil- 
let with paper. Stuff the fillet and shoulder as follows: 
take a quarter of a pound of suet, chopped fine; parsley 
and sweet herbs, chopped fine; grated bread and lemon- 
peel ; pepper, salt, nutmeg, and an egg. Mix these well, 
and stuff it into the veal, as securely as you.can, that it 
may not fall out while roasting. Roast the breast with 
the caul on, till nearly done ; then take it off, and flour 
and baste the meat. Lay it in the dish, pour a little 
melted butter over it, and serve it up with either salad, 
potatoes, brocoli, cucumbers, French béans, peas, cauli- 
flowers, or stewed celery. Veal must be well done. 


- 


To reast Pork. 3 


Pork, like veal, must be well done. If a loin, cut 
the skin across with a sharp pen-knife, which makes it 
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more convenient to be carved. Score a leg in the s 
“manner. Ifinot disliked, stuff tht knuckle part with 
stuffing made of sage and onion chopped fine, a spoonful 
of grated bread, seasoned with pepper and salt ; or put 
the seasoning in a hole under the twist, skewer it in, 
and roast it crisp. If a spring (which when young eats 
well,) cut off the hand, strew sage and onion over it, roll 
it round, and tie it. “Two hours will doit. If a spare- 
_ rib, baste it with a bit of lard or butter, dust it with 
flour, chop dried sage, and strew over it. If a griskin, 
baste it with lard or butter, and strew sage’ over it; 
potatoes, apple-sauce, and mustard, are eaten with roast 
pork, Ifa leg of pork, have a little drawn gravy, and 
pour it into the dish, if you think it necessary. * 


- To roast Beef. 


A piece of ten pounds .will take about two hours and 
@ half; twenty pounds, three hours and a half, if thick 5 
puta piece of paper on the outside, it prevents the skin 
from shrinking. Either salad, potatoes, brocoli, greens, 
cucumbers, French beans, ‘or caulifloweérs, are eaten 
with it; also mustard and horseeradish. 


. 


| 


To roast a Breast of Mutton. 


Bone the mutton, make a savoury force-meat for it, 

wash it over with’ egg: spread the force-meat upon it, 

roll it up, and bind it with pack-thread; roast it nicely, 

and serve it up with gravy-sauce. Or roast it with the 
bones in, without the force-meat. 
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To roast Mutton and Lamb. 


Mutton and lamb must be roasted with a quick clear 
fire. Baste it as soon as you lay it down, sprinkle on a 
little salt; and, when nearly done, dredge it with flour. 
In dressing the loin or saddle, you must loosen the skin, 
and skewer it on; when nearly done, take off the skin, 
and baste it, to froth it up. Serve it up with potatoes, — 
brocoli, French beans, or cauliflowers, Send mint-sauce 
to table with lamb. . 


To roast House-Lamb. 


House-lamb requires to be well-roasted. A small 
fore quarter will take an hour and a half; a leg an hour. 
Salad, brocoli, potatoes, celery, raw or stewed, or mint- 
sauce, are eaten with it. When a fore quarter is sent to 
table, you may cut off the shoulder, pepper and salt the 
ribs, and squeeze a Seville orange over it, ‘es 


To roast a Calf’s Head, 


Wash the head very clean, take out the brains, and 
dry it well with a cloth. Make a seasoning of pepper, 
salt, nutmeg, and cloves, some bacon cut very small, 
and some grated bread; strew this over it, roll it up, 
skewer it up with a small skewér, and tie it with tape. 
Roast it, and baste it with butter. Make veal gravy, 
thickened with butter rolled in flour; you may garnish . 
with the brains fried, and laid round jhe edge of the 


dish. 


& 
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To roast a Calf?s Liver. 


“Cutia hole sin lit, and) stuff it with crumbs of bread, 
herbs, onion, saltp:pepper, abit of butter,°and an egg : 
sew. the liver up °wrap itsin a veal! caul, and roast it. 
eer Win bight Beyy oe cortant, Pte 


To roast Swectbreat : 


.Parboil two Jarge ones,; -and “roast them ina Dutch 


oven.;-.use gravy-sauce or. ‘plain butter, with mushroom- 
ketchup. .:! ; ry vont Pas we”. 


“ 5 ¥ iis 
~ 


_ To vroast.a Porker?s Head. 


- Choose a fine young head, clean it well; put bread 
and sage in it, as for.a pig; sew it up tight, and put it 
‘on 3 hanging jack 5 roast it in the same manner as a pig, 
and serve it up in ee kaen 


To roast a ‘Bullocks or ‘Calf’s Heart. 


"Take some emmbs of binds suet, parsley, and sweet 
marjoram, ‘chopped fine 5 5 lemon-peel, grated ; pepper, 
salt, and nutmeg, ‘with an egg; mix’ these’into’a paste, 
and stuff the® heart with it. When done, serve it up 
with | gravy, and ‘melted butter in a Boat. The same me- 
thod to be used, whether you bake ot roast it; if care is 
taken, baking it is the best plan, as it will be more re- 
gularly ia ‘than it can be by roasting. 

B 
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ITind Quarter of a Pig, Lamb Fashion. 


When house-lamb is dear, the hind quarter of a pig 
will be a good substitute for its Take off the skin, and 
roast it, and it wil eat like lamb. Serve it with mints 
sauce or sallad, . 

A. leg of ia eats very good, stuffed in the same 
manner as directed for a leg of pork, and roasted with a 
little drawn gravy in the dish. A loin of mutton is also 
very good, stuffed ,with the ‘same stuffing as for a hare, 
and basted with milk, Put gravy in the dish, served up 
with currant-jelly, or any other sauce you like. | 


‘ 


SAUCES... 


To. make Browning. . 


TAKE four ounces of treble-refined sugar, well pound- 
ed, and put it into a frying-pan, with, one ounce of but- 
ter: set it over a clear fire, and mix it, well together. 

When it begins to be frothy by the sugar dissolving, hold 
it higher, and have ready a pint of red wine. When the 
sugar and butter are of a deep brown, pour in a little of 
_ the wine, and stir it well; then add more wine, and keep 
stirring it all the time. Put in half an ounce of Jamaica 
pepper, six cloves, four shalots peeled; two or three 
blades*6f mace, three spoonfuls of ketchup, a little salt, 

and the rind of one lemon, Boil it slowly about ten mi- 


~ 
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nutes, then pour it into a basin. When cold, take off 
the scum, and bottle it up for use. This is considered 
too expensive for general use. 


Apple-Sauce. 


Pare, core, and slice some apples, and put them into 
4 sauce-pan, with a little water, to prevent their burn- 
ing; add a bit of lemon-peel. Let them boil slowly, 
and shake them frequently; when done, take out the 
peel, bruise the apples with a spoon, and add a little su~ 
gar. When you have worked the whole together, very 
fine, set it on the fire till it is quite hot, then putit into a 
basin, and serve it up with the meat. 


To make Sauce for roasted Meat. 


Wash an aachaes very clean, and put to it a glass of 
red wine, a little strong broth, or gravy, some nutmeg, 
one shalot, chopped, and the juice of a Seville oranges 


stew these together a little, ang pour it to the gravy that 


runs from the meat, * 


To make sauce for savoury Pies. 


_ Take some gravy, one anchovy, a sprig of sweet herbs, 
an onion, and a. little mushroom-liquor ; boil it a little, 
and thicken it with burnt butter, or a bit of butter rolled 
in flour; then add a little red wine, open the pie, and 
putit in. This serves for mutton, lamb, veal, or beef 
pies; but they are very good without it. 

2 ‘i 
‘fi: 
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bor bile hoy . FHam-Sauce. 


Pick afl the meat clean from a ham-bone, leaving out 
any rusty (or racy) part; beat the meat and bone toa 
mash with'a rolling- pin ; ; put it into a sauce-pan, with a 
dew spoonfuls of gravy, or swater 5 5 set ‘it over a slow fire, 
and stir it allthe time, or: it will: stick to. the bottom. 
When i it has been: on some time, add-a sprig of sweet herbs, 
‘ some: pepper, and” half a: pint of beef-gravy, or water’: 
cover it up, and let it stew over ‘a gentle fire ; when it 
has a good flavour of the herbs, strain off the Me A 
ditthe of this is an improvement to any kind of gravy. 


Fish-Sauce, without Butter. 


Simmer very gently a-quarter of a pint of vinegar, 
and half a pmt of soft water, with an onion, a little 
horse-radish, and the following spices, lightly bruised ; 
four cloves, two blades of »mace, and half \a-tea-spoone 
ful of black pepper; when the onion is quite tender, 
chop it small, with two anchovies, and set the whole 
on the fire, to boil for a few minutes, with a spoonful 
of ketchup. Beat the yolks of three fresh eggs; strain 
them, mix the liquor by degrees with them; and, when 
well mixed, set the sauce-pan over a gentle fire, keeping 
a basin in one hand, into which toss the sauce to and 
fro, aud shake the sauce-pan over the fire, that the eggs 
may not curdle. Don’t boil them; only let the sauce be 
hot enough to give it the thickness of melted butter. 
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‘Sauce for WoC 


_ Chop the brains a little, put i in a tea- spacifil of nee 
gravys the gravy that runs‘out off the pig, and a small 
piece of anchovy. Mix them with. about a quarter of 2 
pound of butter, and as much flour as will thicken. 
the gravy 3a slice of. lemon, some caper-liquor, and a 
little salt. Shake it oyer the fire; when quite hot, put 
it into the dish. A very good sauce may be made by 
putting Some of the. bread and sage, which has been: 
roasted in the pig into some 6, B09 beef gravy, with some 
of Uy} brains.. 


CulPant- Seance, Sor a Pig. 


~ Boil’ an ounce at died RY in half a pint of wa~ 
ter, for a few minutes; then add a small. cupful of 
crumbs. of bread, a few cloves, or a little nutmeg, grate’ 
ed, a glass of any kind of sweet wine,, and a bit of but- 
ter. Sweeten it to your taste. Send it to table'in a boat. - 
You may make the same sauce for venison or hare, only - 
put red port instead of white wine. . If you do not like 
currant sauce for a pig, you may boil a few currants, and. 
_ send them to table in a saucer,; with a glass of currant- 
jelly in the middle.. . 


-> 


Sauce ae Qi Tur hey. 


Open some oysters into a basin, and wash them, but » 
save the liquor, and pour it, as soon as settled, into a 
sauce-pan; put to it a- little white gravy, and a teae | 
spoonful of lemon-pickle. ‘Thicken with flour and but- 
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fer; boil it three or four minutes; add a spoonful of 
thick cream, and then the oysters. Shake them over the 
fre till quite hot, but do not let them boil. 


Another Sauce for a Turkey or Fowls. 


Take the crumb of a penny loaf, or roll, and cut it 
in thin ‘slices ; put it in cold water, with a little salt, 
an onion, and a few pepper-corns. Boil it till quite 
soft, and then beat it well. Put in a bit of butter, and 
a spoonful of cream. This sauce eats very well with 
roast veal. Send it to table in a boat, and gravy in 
another boat. 


Brown Gravy for Lent. 


Melt some butter, about the size of an egg, in @- 
sauce-pan 3 shake in a little flour, and brown it by de- . 
grees : stir in half a pint of water, and half a pint of ale, 
er small beer, which is not bitter; an onion, a piece of 
Jemon-peel, two cloves, a blade of mace, some whole 
pepper, a spoonful of mushroom-pickle, a spoonful of 
ketchup, and an anchovy. Boil all together, a quarter 
of an hour, and strainit. It is an excellent sauce for 
various dishes.. 


Gravy for a Fowl without Meat. 


Take the neck, ‘liver, and gizzard; boil them in half 
a pint of water, with a small piece of bread toasted 
brown ; also pepper, salt, and abit of thyme; let them 
boil till reduced to a quarter of a pint; add half a glass 
ef red wine ; boil and strain it, then bruise the liver well 
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and put to it; strain it again, and thicken with a bit of 
butter, rolled in flour, 60 Tk Ae 


Grey Sor white Sauce. 


Take a pound of any part of veal, cut it into small? 
pieces; boil it in a quart of water, with an onion, 2 
blade of mace, two cloves, and a few white pepper-corns. - 
Boil it till it is as rich as you sbink necessary. : 


Gravy for Brown Sauce. 


Take a pound of lean beef, cut it small, then flour it 
well, season it with pepper and salt; put a piece of but- 
ter as big as an egg into a stew-pan; when ‘it is melted, 
put in the beef: fry it on all’sides, a little brown; then 
pour in a quart of boiling water, and add twelve’whole 
pepper-corns, cover it close, and let it boil till it is as 
rich as you wish it, then strain it off. 

An ox kidney or milt, or any pers kind of milt or 
kidney, or sheep’s heart, will make very good gravy. 
Cut it across, so as to let the gravy out ;.shake a little 
pepper and salt over it, put it into a sauce-pan, with 
sweet herbs, and a sufficient quantity of water to cover 
it; let it stew an hour and a half; add more water as you 
see occasion, so as to leave a sufficient quantity at the time 
you want to send it.to table. The bones of any kind 
of roast meat, broken to pieces, and stewed with it, are a 
great improvement; you may thicken it with butter, 
rolled in flour, and add any kind.of ketchup you think 
proper, accordirig to the dish you intend it for;* -~ 
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to sid a Asie asdoidt bow sie fr ntatte 2 diof 149 T 
A Cullis for Ragouts, and almost all-rich Sauces. 


Two pounds of, lean veal, two ounces of ham, two 
cloves, a little nutmeg, a blade of mace, some parsley- 
roots, two carrots, cut to pieces, some shualots, and two 
bay-leaves «set these over astove, or in a kettle of boil- 
ing water, in an’ earthen vessel’;, let theny do’ very gently 
for half an hour, close covered ; observing they do not 
burn ;. put beef-broth to it, let it stew till it is as rich 
as you wish it tobe, then strain it off. 


“Lemon Pickle. seni vt ‘i 


i vm Bane 
dhe sedis a‘score’ of ‘lemons 3: grdte off the-outer™ 
rinds, very thins. cut them’ into quarters, but leave the 
bottoms. whole.’ Rab on'them, equally, half a pound of. 
bay salt, and spread them on alarge pewterdish. Either 
put them in a cool oven, or Jet them dry gradually by” 
the fire, till the juice sisy all dried into the peels y then 
put, them into. a »vell-glazedypitcher, with an ‘ounce’ of 
mace, and half an ounee et cloves, beaten fine3 an ounce. 
of nutmeg, cut, into thin slices, four ~ ounces’ of garlic, * 
pecled,;, half.a pint of mustard«seed bruised alittle, ‘and’ 
tied in a. muslin bag. Pour upom them two quarts of 
boiling. white-wine vinegar, close the pitcher well up, and 
let it stand five or.six days bythe fire. Shake it up well 
every day;'then tie» it close, and let/it-stand three'months 
to: take off the bitterness ; when’ you bottle ity put the 
pickle and lemon into a hair sieve; press them well to 
get out the liquor, and Jet it. stand till another day 5 
then pour off the fine, and bottle it. Let the other 
stand three or four days, and it will refine itself. Pour 


uhh o 
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it off, and bottle it ; and continue to do so as long as you: 
can get any that isclear. Boil a pint of vinegar, and 
put it into. the jar with the ingredients, and let it stand: 
_ Several days by the fire, then: bottle it off. This will 


make a second sort ; and, though not equal to the first,. 


will be very good for many kinds of sauce. 


The best sort is good for fish-sauce,. and made-dishes.. 
One tea-spoonful iss enough for white, and two for 


brown sauce, for a fowl... It is a most useful pickle, and: 
gives a pleasant flavour. Always put it in’ before. yon. 


thicken the sauce, or put any cream in, lest the sharpness: 


should make it.curdle.. 
To make: Onion-Sauce: 


Boil eight or ten large onions ;. when. done enoughg. 
chop them on a board to keep them from-turning a bad 


colour ;. put them: in a sauce-pan, with a bit:of butter,. 
and a spoonful of cream 3: boil’ it a little, and send it to: 
table quite hot.. It is-proper sauce for roast-mitton, ox 


to smother boiled pa or rabbits,.&c.. 


Sauce efor Q green. Goose:. 


Take some fiehetl batten, put in a spoonful of ‘the 
juice of sorrel, a little sugar, a few coddled gooseberries 5 > 
pour. it. into sauce- boats,. and ‘aided it hot to table, 


Lemon- Sauce wth Eiver. 


a, 
Pare a lanion) cut it into slices, pick out the seeds, and 
chop it,small; boil the liver of a fowl, and bruise it ; 


» Wisc these ina Tiate gravy, and ‘put it ta some melted 
butter, with a little of the peel chopped fine, 9%) | low 
s: 


- 


s 
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Mushroom-Sauce. 


Mix a good piece of butter with a little flour 5 boil it 
up in some cream, shaking the sauce-pan ; throw in 
some mushrooms, a little salt and nutmeg ; boil it up. 
‘Or, put the ‘mushrooms into melted butter, with a little 
yeal STAY), some salt, and grated nutmeg. 


Sauce, for boiled Fowls, Turkeys, Par= 


tridges, or other Game. 


Gates 


Take a head of celery, wash and pare it very clean 3 
eut it into little thin bits; about two inches long,. and 
boil it softly in a little water, till it is tender; then add 
a little beaten mace, some pepper and salt, and a little 
grated nutmeg; thicken it with a good piece of butter, 
rolled in flour: boil it up, and pour some of it in the 
dish, and some in a boat. You may add a little lemons 
pickle, or lemon-juice,. if you like it. 


Brown Celery Sauce. 


Take the celery as above ; then add mace, nutmeg, 
pepper, salt, a piece of butter, rolled in flour, with a 
glass of red wine, a spoonful of ketchup, and half a pint 
of good gravy 5 boil all these together, and pour it into 
the dish. Garnish with lemon. 


To male E &g-Sauce. 


Boil the eggs hard, and cut them into small pieces; 
but do not chop. them very fine; put them into good 
melted: butter. 
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Lemon-Sauce. 


Cut thin slices of lemon into very small dice, and put 
them into melted, butter; give it one boil, and pour it 
over boiled fowls ; or send it in a boat. 


Shalot-Sauce for boiled Mutton. 


Take two spoonfuls of the liquor the mutton is boiled 
in, two spocnfuls of vinegar, two or three shalots, cut 
fine, with a little salt; put it into. a sauce-pan, with a 
bit of butter, as big as a walnut, rolled in flour ; stir it 
together, and give it a boil. Itis a good sauce for boil- 
ed mutton. 


‘ 


Mint-Sauce. 


“Take young mint; pick and wash it clean ; chop it 
fine ; put it in a small bason, with sugar and vinegar to 
your taste, . 


' Fennel-Sauce. 


Boil some fennel and parsley, tied together in a 
bunch chop it small ; stir it into some melted butter.. 
kt is generally eaten with mackarel. 


To make Parsley-Sauce in Winter. . 
* Take a little. parsley-seed; tie it. up in a clean rag, 
and boil it ten. minutes in. a sauce-pan; take out the 
seeds, and let the water be cold. Take as'much of the 
liquor as you. want 5 dredge in a little flour; put in the. 
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butter, and melt it. Chop a little boiled spinage, and 
put it into the sauce-pam; mix it with the butter, and 
send it to table in a boat. 


Parsley and ‘Buslers 


Tie up some parsley in a bunch; wash it, and put it 
in some boiling water, with a little salt ; whew it is boil- 
ed up very quick, two or three times, take it out, chop it 
very fine, and mix it with some melted butter. 


A good substitute Sor ah? Sauce. 


* ige some pickled gherkins. inte éraath bits,, “‘yathee 
less than capers; put them into melted butter, with, a 
little vinegar. Pickled stertions chopped will also be 
found an equally good substitute. 


Sauce for cold Chiehen, Partridge, or. Veal. 


An anchovy er two, boned and chopped ;. same: pars- 
ley, and a small oniop, also chopped; likewise pepper, 
oil, vinegar, mustard,.and either, walnut or mushreom 
ketchup : mix them together. 


Another Mushroom Sauces * 


Peel and wash a quart of fresh mushrooms 3 cut thene 
in two, and-put therm nto, a stew-pan, with a little salt,.. 
a blade of mace, and a little butter. Stew it gently for 
half an hours then ‘add a- pint: of cream, and’ the yolks of 
_two eggs, beaten wello? Keep stirring it till it boils up 5+ 
then squeeze in half a lemon. Put it/into a basinyor in 
a-dish, with a slice of breadtoasted: brown, and just dip-~ 
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ped into. boiling» water.» Put it’ in, the: dish, and: the 
mushrooms over it. This. is a-very good’ sauce for white 
fowls of all kinds. | 


Sweet Sauces, for either Hare or Venison. 


| Currantijelly abl | sor halfia'pint-of red-wine, witl» 
avquartersof: a pound: of sugar, simmered over a clear 
fire, for five: ors six minutes; ov halfva pint: of vinegar, 
and a quarter of a pound: -* Kear ‘simmered till itvis a 
nh © ih) 


~ Anchowy-Sauce. 
Chop one or two anchovies, without washing them ; 
put some flour and butter, and a table-spoonful of water ; 
stir it over the fire till it- boils once or twice; by that 
time, if the anchovies are good, they will be dissolved, 


Another A pchony: Sauce. 


Strip an anchovy ; bruise it very fine ; put it into half 
a pint of gravy, a quarter of a pound of butter, rolled in 
flour, a spoonful of red wine, and a tea-spoonful of ket- 
chup; boil all together, till it is properly thick, and 
serve it up. Add a little lemon-juice if you like it. 


To melt Butler. 


Keep.a tin sauce-pan solely for the purpose of melting 
butter. Put two table-spoonfuls of water, and dredge in 
a little four till it is nearly as white as milk; shake it 
wel!, and put in a quarter of a pound of butter, cut in 


ea 
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slices. .As it melts, shake it only one way, or it will 
oil; let it boil up, and it will be smooth and thick. — 


Bechamel, or White-Sauce. | 


Cut lean veal into small slices, and the same quantity 


of lean ham or bacon: put them into a stew-pan, with a 


good piece of butter, an onion, a blade of mace, a few 
mushroom-buttons, a bit of thyme, and a bay-leaf; fry. 
the whole over a very slow fire, but do*not brown it 5. 
thicken it with flour: then put an equal quantity of 
good broth, and rich cream; let it boil half an hour, 
and stir up all the time; strain it through a soup strain- 
Cr. 


pk ay OBSERVATIONS 
ON 


~ DRESSING VEGETABLES. 


Veceranres should be carefully cleaned from insects, 

washed in an earthen pan, in a large quantity of water, 
and continue in the water some time before they are 
boiled. The water must boil before you put them in; 
some salt should be put in with them. Boil all kinds of 
greens in a well-tinned sauce-pan, by themselves, and let 
them have plenty of water. -Boil no kind of meat with 
them, as that will discolour them; if boiled too much, 

they lose their colour and crispness. Let them boil very, 
fast, but do not cover them. If the water has not slack- 
ened in boiling, they are done enough when they begin 

to sink. Take them out immediately, or the colour will 
change. Hard water spoils the colour of such vegetables 
as should be green; but if you cannot get soft water, 
you may put a tea-spoonful of salt of wormwood inte the 
_ water, when it boils, or a tea-spoonful of potash, before the 
vegetables are put in. Carrots, and turnips, may be 
boiled with meat, without injury to either ; only carrots 
must not be boiled with any thing that you wish to look 
white. 


Asparagus. 


_ Serape all the stalks carefully, cut them all the sane 
length, put them into a pan of clean water, and have 


f 
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ready a stew-pan with boiling water. Put some salt ins. 
tie the asparagus in small bunches, and put them ins. 
when they are tender, take them up.. If you boil them 
too much, they will lose their colour and taste. Cut # 
large slice or'two of bread, about half an inch thick,, 
and toast it brown on both.sides ;. then dip it into the li- 
quor the asparagus was. boiled. in, and lay it on a dish. 
- Pour a little melted butter over the toast, then Jay the- 
asparagus on it all round the dish, with the heads in- 
wards. Send it to: table with’ melted butter in: a boat. 


Artichokes. 


_ Twist off the-stalks, put them into. cold water, and wash: - 
them well. Put them into a sauce-pan with cold water 
with the tops downwards, that all the dust and sand may: 
boil out. About three hours, or three and a half, will be. 
sufficient. to. boil them: but the best. way is to take out 
a leaf, and, if it draws. easy, they are done enough.. Send: 
them to table with melted butter in small, cups. They 
are better for being gathered two or three days. before: 
they are boiled, and kept in a.cool place.. r 


Broccol. 


Strip off the small branches from the great ones ; then: 
with a knife peel off the hard outside skin which is on: 
the stalks and small branches, till you come to the top 3. 
throw them into a pan of clean water as you do them. 
Have water boiling in a stew-pan, with some salt in it, , 
and a small lump of sugar; put the broccoli into it: as- 
soon as the stalks are tender, they are done enough, Take 


them up carefully, do not break off the heads. 


- 
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Some eat broccoli like asparagus, with a toast under 
it, and sent to table with melted butter. 


GO PR a Re 
“Begg? should‘ not be shelled long before you want oo 
nof boiléd ih much water; when the water boils, put 
them in, with a little salt, and a lump of loaf-sugar ; when 
they: begin’ to dént in the middle, ‘they are done enough 5 3, 
strahr thetif through a‘cullender or sieve ; put a piece of 
butter mto‘the dish, and stir them till the butter is melt- 
ed. Boil a pe ot mint by itself, chop. it fine, and lay 
it round the edge of the dish. Some prefer melted bute’ 
ter sent totable ina boat, rather than mixing it with 
the peas in the dish. 


The mint may be boiled with ate peas, Ghich many 
preople prefer. . 


pe Windsor Beans.. 


These must be boiled ‘in’ plenty of water, a good deal 
of salt, and’ put in-when the water boils.’ Boil and chop 
some parsley, put it’ into: melted’ butter, serve them up 
with boiled bacon ; ; and the parsley and butter in a boat. 
_The bacon must not be boiled with them. 


- 


French Beans, 


: Seeing the beans 5 cut'them in two, and then across s ; 
sprinkle them et with ‘salt, and stir them’ together. 
As soon as the water boils, put them’ in, make them boil” 
very quick, and they will soon be done: put. them in,a . 
cullender to drain, and serve them with melted butter. 
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Turnips.. 


Pare them very thick, so as to take off all the outside 
coat3 cut them in two, and boil them in a pot, with 
either beef, mutton, or lamb. When they are tender, 
take them out ; press the liquor from them, between two 
plates or trenchers ; put them into a pan, and mash them 
with butter and salt: send them to table in a dish, or 
basin, by themselves; or send them, as they come out of 
the pot, in a dish, with melted butter in a boat. Hf very 
young ones, you may leave about two inches of the green 
part to each turnip; it looks pretty, and eats as good as_ 
the turnip. } , 


‘ 


Carrots. 


They require a good deal of boiling. If they are 

young, wipe them after they are boiled: if old, scrape 
_ them before you boil them. "You may either send them 
to table whole, or cut them in ‘slices, and pour melted 
butter over them. If they are young spring carrots, half 
an hour will boil them ; if large, an hour ;:. _ but old car- 
rots will take two hours, 


Potatoes. 


Wash them clean; put them into a sauce-pan, just 
cover them with water, and let them simmer till they are 
done enough, pour the water from them, and set them 
on the fire afew minutes to dry, with the cover on, 
shaking them occasionally, then peel them and send 
them to table whole, or mash them with a little milk 
and butter. Young potatoes should be rubbed with a. 
coarse cloth before they are boiled. 
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It ts a very good plan to steam potatoes, when itis 
convenient. 


Cabbage. 


- Quarter it, boil it in plenty of water, with a handful of 
salt; when it is tender, drain it ona sieve, or in a cullen- 
der; but do not press it. It may be chopped, and warme 
ed with a piece of butter, pepper, and salt; or sent to 

able whole. Savoys and greens are boiled in the same 
way ; but always boil them by themselves, and send them 
to table whole ; you may send melted butter in a boat if 
you like. 


Parsnips 


Must be boiled very tender; may either be served 
whole with melted butter; or beaten smooth in a bowl, 
warmed with a little cream, butter, flour, and a little salt. 
_ They are an agreeable sauce to salt fish, 


hall 


Spinage 


May be boiled in the same manner as greens. When 
the water boils, put in the spinage with a small handful 
of salt, pressing it down with a spoon, as you put it into 
the sauce-pan ; let it boil quick ; and as soon as tender, 
put it into a sieve, or cullender, and press out the water. 


Another Way to Dress Spinage. 


Pick it clean, and wash it in two or three waters; put , 
it into a sauce-pan that will just hold it, without water ; 
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throw alittle salt: over: it; cover it close, and’ put the 
sauce-pan on a Clear fire; when the spinage shrinks, and 
falls to the bottom, and the liquor that comes out boils 
up, itisdone. Put it into a sieve to drain; give it a 
squeeze; lay it on a plate; and send it to table with 
melted: butter in a boat. “ 


Spinage and Eggs. 


Boil: the spinage, and break as many eggs into cups as. 
you wish to poachs put the eggs into a stew-pan of boil- 
ing waters when done, take them out with an egg-slice,, 
and lay them on the spinage. Send it to table with melt- 
ed butter in a boat. 


to stew Asparagus. 


Scale sprue (a small kind‘ of asparagus); cut it into: 
pieces the size of peas, as far as the green part extends: 
from the heads ; wash, and put them into @stew-pan. ‘To 
a,quart of asparagus, add half a pint of hot water, a lit- 
tle salt, and boil them till nearly done ;. strain them, and 
preserve the liquor: boil it till nearly reduced ; put. 
to it three ounces of fresh butter, a. wine-glass of cream,, 
a little sifted sugar, flour, and water, to make it a proper 
thickness; add the asparagus 5. stew it till tender; serve 
it up on a dish, with the top of a French roll toasted, and: 
buttered, under it. . 


_ Asparagus and Eggs. 
Cut asparagus that has been dressed, the size of peas 5 


break some eggs into a basin 5 beat them up with pepper, 
salt; and the asparagus; put it into a stew-pan, with two 
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@umces of butter; and stir it all the time it is on the 
fire ; when thick, it is done enough; “put a toast on the 
dish, and’ the eggs and asparagus upon the toast. 


~ 


Asparagus- Loaves. 


Boil some asparagus; reserve a few whole, chop the 
remainder, but not too-small ; put some cream to them 3 
a bit of butter mixed with a Tittle flour, Cayenne pepper, 
salt, and-nutmeg ; boil it up, and have “ready some small 
loaves ; make a hole in the tops ; take out all the erumbs, 
and Pa the loaves of a nice brown:: fill them with aspa- 
ragus; stick those that were left whole in the tops for 
ornament, and serve them up. 


Artichoke-Bottoms, to Fry. 


| Blanch, flour, and fry them in fresh butter. Dish 
them, and pour melted butter over them. Or gut a little 
xed wine into the butter; and season with nutmeg, pepper, 
and salt. You may put the yolk of a hard egg, or 2 


force-meat ball, in the middle of ‘each bottom if you like 
it. Ma ~ 


Artichoke- Bottoms, to Ragout. 


Soak them in warm water two or three hours, chan- 
_ ging the water several times, if they are dried ones ; then 
put them into a stew-pan, with some gravy, mushroom- 
ketchup, Cayenne pepper, and salt. When boiled, thicken 
them with flour; put them into a dish, Sais the sauce 
ever, and serve them hot. 


~ 
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Jerusalem-Artichokes 


Must be taken up the moment they are done, or they 
will be too soft... They may be boiled plain, and sent to 
table with nielted butter ; or with white fricasee-sauce. 


Eges and Broccoli. 


Boil the broccoli till quite tender; but save a large 
punch, with six or eight sprigs. Toast bread large 
enough for your dish. Take six eggs; beat them well; 
put them into a sauce-pan, with a bit of butter, and a 
little salt ; beat them with a spoon till thick enough; 
then pour them on the toast. Set the largest bunch of 
broccoli in the middle, and the little pieces round. Or 
you may poach the eggs if you choose. 


Celery stewed White. 


Cut the white part in lengths; boil it till tender; fry, 
drain, and flour it; put it into some rich gravy, with a 
little salt, nutmeg, and ketchup ; boil it up. 


Celery stewed Brown. 


Cut it to pieces, as before directed ; half-boil and drain 
it. 3 then stew it in some good gravy, with a very little . 
red wine, with pepper, salt, nutmeg, and ketchup; then 
mix a little flour smooth, in a little gravy, and boil italt 


up. 
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Cucumbers dressed Raw. ‘cia 
Pare and score them. from one.end to the other, ia 

several rows, that they may be in small bits, as if slightly 
chopped : add: a:number of young onions, some-Cayenne 
pepper, and ‘salt,:a glass!\of white wine, the juice of 
half a lemon, and some vinegar. - Or. you may cut them 
in thin slices, and add pepper, salt, vinegar, and sliced 
onions. Or send it to table whole, with an onion sliced 
in a saucer. 


Pd 
Cucumbers stewed. 


Pare and slice them about the thickness of a crown- 
piece; slice some onions; fry them both; -drain and 
shake a little flour over them; put them into a stew-pan, 
with some good gravy, Cayenne pepper, and salt; stew 
them till tender.. Or they may be stewed in their own 
liquor, without being fried ; but add -Cayenne and salt. 
Or take out the seeds;- quarter the cucumbers ; stew 
them, till clear, in some good gravy 5 mix a little flour, 
with some cream, a very little white wine, and white 
Pepper pounded : boil it LP: 


To Sféio Green Peas: 


Take a quart of peas, with a lettuce, and an onion, 
both sliced; a bit of butter, pepper, salt, and no more 
water than hangs round the lettuce when washed. Stew 
them two hours very gently. When ready to serve, 
beat up an egg, and stir it into them: or a bit of butter 
rolled in flour. Some think a lump of sugar an improve- 
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tent. Gravy may be added, if you ne it, Chop a bit 
of mint, and stew with its 


French Beans yes fA 


Boil them ; pati ito, ites a little: cream: 5 0a: sdittle gravy, 
“af you have any ; :pepper, — a bit:of west and: a lit- 
tle flour : beil at up.) eyo pwerol s thay 


. Lo stew red baeaeachs 


Slice a small red cabbage; wash and put it into_a 
sauce-pan, with pepper,.salt, no.water but what hangs 
about it after it is washed, and a piece of butter. Stew it 
till quite tender; add two or three spoonfuls of: vinegar, 
and give it one boil .over the fire. Serve it for cold 
meat, or with sausages on it. Or you may ‘do itas.a- 
bove, only use gravy to put in the:pan witht, instead 
of butter; and put slices ‘of onion, with pepper and ‘salt: 
when quite tender, put a bit of butter, rolled in 2h ge to 
thicken it, ane: a taale vinegar.» 5 


A siptes Way to. stew. Cabbage. 


Cut the cabbage very thin ; put it into the stew-pan, 
with a small slice of ham, and half an ounce of butter 
at the bottom ; half a pint of broth, and a little vinegar. 
Let it stew'three hours. . When it is very tender, add a 
little more broth, or, gravy, salt, pepper, and a table. 
spoonful of pounded: sugar. Mix them well, and -boil 
them till the liquor is sufheiently wastéd ;. Bi it into the 
dish, and fey fred: sausages on it. ; 
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Fricaseed Windsor B eans. 


When grown large, but not mealy, boil, blanch, and 
lay them in white sauce, made hot for the purpose. Just 
_ warm them through in it, and serve them up. 


» 
A Ragout of Caulflowers. 


Take two cauliflowers; pick them as for pickling s 
stew them till they are tender, in brown gravy, or cullis, 
seasoned with pepper and salt; put them in a dish, and 
pour the gravy over them ; boil some sprigs of cauliflow- 
er very white, and lay soul them. 


Fryitie Herbs. 


Clean and drain a good quantity of spinage, or beech, 
two large handfuls: of parsley, and a handful ‘of green 
onions. Chop the parsley and onions, and sprinkle them 
among the spinage. Set them over the fire to stew, with 
some salt, and a bit of butter the size of a walnut: shake 
the pan when it begins to prow warm, and lét it be close. 
ly covered till it is quite tender. It may be served with. 

_ fried eggs upon it, or calf’s liver and rashers of bacon 
broiled, and served in a separate dish. 


A savoury Dish of Vegetables, 


Wash-a He with the white of raw eggs; then make 
as many divisions as you think proper, with mashed po- 
tatoes and yolks of eggs mixed together; and put on 

Coit | 
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the dish ; then bake it till of a nice colour. Fill the dis 
visions as follows: in the first, stewed spinage; in the 
second, mashed turnips; in the third, slices of carrots ; 
in the fourth, some: button-onions stewed in gravy, or 
pieces of cauliflower, or heads of brocoli: or any kind” 
of vegétables you have at hand, so as to make a suffici. 
ent t variety, 


Mushrooms. 


Great care should be taken not to use any but the real 
mushrooms, as the death of many persons has been oc- 
casioned by using | the poisonous kind, which nearly re- 
semble the genuine mushrooms. 

The eatable mushrooms first appear very small, and 
of a round form, on a little stalk. .They gtow very fast, 
and the upper part and stalk are white; as the size in- 
creases the under part gradually opens, and shews a fringy 
fur, of a very fine salmon-colour, which continués more 
or less till the mushroom is d tolerable size, and then 
turns toa dark brown. ‘These marks should be atiended 
to; and, likewise, whether the skin can be easily parted 
from the edges and middle. ‘Those which have a white 
or yellow fur should be carefully avoided, though many 
of them have the same smell, but not so strong as the : 
right sort. 
' Mushrooms stewed white. 

‘Wipe some large buttons, boil them quick in a little - 
water 3 put some cream to them, a piece of butter, mix- 
ed with a little flour, a little mace, Cayenne pepper, and 
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‘salt; boilit up; be careful not to let it burn to the 
sauce-pan, | 


Mushrooms stewed brown. 
Wash them ; stew them in some good gravy, thickened 
with a little dod : 7 add a mtn Cayenne pepper, salt and 
nutmeg. ot, 


Mushroom- Loaves. 


Wash some small buttons ; boil them a few minutes im 
a little water ; put a little cream to them, a bit of but-- 
ter rolled in flour, salt, and pepper; boil it up; cut off 
the tops of small loaves, or French rolls; take out the 
crumbs, and fry the loaves a nice brown; All them with 
the mushrooms, and send them to table. 


Potatoes scalloped. 


When boiled, mash them fine; add milk, pepper, 
salt, and a piece of butter; do not make them too moist; 
fill some scallop- shells; smooth the tops with the back 

_of a spoon ; set them ina Dutch oven before the fire to 
» brown; or you may’ add the yolk of an egg, and mash 
them with cream, butter, pepper, and salt them., Score 
the top with a knife, and put thin slices over, before tines 
put them in the Duteh oven, 


Potatoes in Balls, 


Do them as above ; roll them in balls sith a little 
' flour; brown them in a Dutch oven, or fry them. 
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Potatoes. Fried. 


Cut potatoes into thin slices; fry them in butter till 
they are a nice brown; then lay them in a dish, and 
pour melted butter over them; if you think proper, po- 
tatoes may likewise be fried in batter, and served up with 
powder-sugar thrown over them. Any kind of fruit may 
be fried in the same manner.—N. B. All kind of batter 
should be fried in hogs? lard. 


To Dress Salad. 


Boil an egg quite hard, put the yolk into a salad-dish; 
mash it with the back of a spoon; mix it with a spoon- 
ful of water first, then add a little of the best salad-oil 
to it, or melted butter, a tea-spoonful of ready-made mus« 
tard, and a sufficient quantity of vinegar; cut a lettuce, 
with mustard, and cress (not very small,) into it, and mix 
it well together. You may cut celery, radishes, or any 
other kind. of salad-herbs with it. It is best to send 
onions in a saucer to table with it, rather than mix them 
in the bowl. An anchovy may be washed, cut small, 
and mixed with it, if approved. Celery may be dressed 
the same way. Cut up the white of the egg and mix 
with the salad if you think proper, also a bit. of beets 
root. 
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nee To stew Beef. 


TAKE four or five pounds of beat, that is proper for 
stewing, with the hard fat of brisket of beef, cut into 
pieces; put these into a stew-pan, with three pints of 
water, @ little salt, pepper, a sprig of sweet herbs, and 
three clovese Cover the pan. very close, and let it stew 


‘four hours over aslow fire. Then throw into it as many 


turnips and carrots, cut into square pieces, as you think 


proper, and the white part of a leek, two heads of celery, 


chopped fine, a crust of breads and two spoonfuls of vine= 
gat. When done, put it into a deep dish, set it over hot 
water, and cover it close. Skim the gravy, and put in 
a few pickled mushrooms ; thicken the gravy with flour 
and butter, ‘make it hot, and pour it over beef. You 
may serve force-meat balls with it, if you choose, and 
add red wine if you think proper,’ or beer. 


‘To stew Beef Steaks. 


Take rum-steaks, cut -thick 5 put them in a stew-pan, 
with a bit of butter to brown. Add. a little water, am 
onion sliced, two or three. anchovies, with pepper and salt. 
Cover them close, and stew them over a slow fire an 
hour, or till sufficiently tender. Skim off the fat, add a 
glass of port wine, a few oysters, and some ketchup if 


you think proper. . 
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» £eef- Olives. 


Cut about seven thin sligas of beef from the rump, the 
same as you would cut beef.steaks ; beat them well, brush 
them over with egg, sprinkle them with sweet herbs, cut 
very fine, and a few bread-crumbs; season them with 
_ pepper and salt} roll them up quite tight, and tie them 
with packthread, Put a little gravy, or broth into a- 
stew pan that will exactly hold them, cover them with 
fat-bacon, cutin thin slices, and put paper over the top 3 
put them on a stove, or slow fire, to do very gently; the 
slower the better; they will take full two hours; take 
them up, and lay six round the dish, and one in the mid- 
dle ; pour gravy-sauce over them. : 


Cn. Paliten, 


Boil them till tender, then blanch and scrape them ; rub 
them over’ with pepper, salt, and crumbs of bread ; fry 
them brown on both sides; pour off the fat ; put as much 
beef and mutton gravy into the stew-pan as you wish for 
sauce; also an anchovy, a little lemon-juice, a little nut- 
meg grated, and salt to your taste; thicken it with a bit 
of butter, rolled in flour; when these have simmered a 
quarter of an hour, dish them up, ‘ie garnish with 
slices of lemon. 


ky, Cow- Heels. 


Boil them four hours, or till quite tender, and serve 
thera up with melted butter, and mustard and vinegar. 


+ 
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Or cut them in four parts, and dip them in batter, 
and fry them brown ; ; fry onions, if you-like them, and 
serve round ; send melted butter, or gravy, in a boat. 


“Bubble and 8 queale, 


_ Cut some slices of beef that has been boiled ; put them 
into a frying-pan, with a bit of butter, or beef dripping 5 
make’ them quite hot; put them in a dish before the fire; 
take some cabbage that has been boiled, chop and fry 
it; put it into another dish, and set it before the fire to 
keep hot; fry some slices of onion till quite tender; then 
put a little gravy into the pan, stir it about till it boils ; 
then put in the beef, and let it simmer a minute or two; 
put it with the gravy into a.dish, and lay the cabbage 
upon it. You can omit the onion, if you think proper. 
Boiled buttock, makes good bubble and squeak. 


Tripe. 


May be stewed-with milk or water, or both, and on- 
ions, till tender; and served in a tureen, with melted 
butter and mustard for sauce; boil it about half an hous 

_ Or fry it in small slices, dipped in batter. 

Or stew the thin’ part, cut into bits, in gravy: ‘ches 
with flour and butter, and add a little ketchup. 


To Stew an Ox- Cheek. . 


Soak half a head three hours, and clean it in plenty of 
water. ‘l'ake the meat off the bones, and put it into a 
pan, or pot, with a large: onion, a sprig of sweet herbs, 
_ some pepper, salt, and a little allspice. Lay the bones 


~ 
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on the top; pour on two or three quarts of water, and 
cover the pot close with paper, or a dish that will fit 
close. Let it stand eight or ten hours, in a slow oven 5 
or simmer it by the side of the fire, or on a hot hearth. 

When tender, scum the fat off, and put in celery, or any 
kind of vegetables you choose. You may, if approved, 
fry some slices of onion quite brown, and put to if a little 
before it is taken from the fire. If celery cannot be had, 

a little of the seed boiled i in it, ina eh es bag, gives ié 
as good a flavour. 


Beef: A-la- Mode, 


The small buttock, leg-of mutton piece, the clod, or a 


part of a large buttock, are all proper. foxethis Purpose > 


take either of these, with one dozen of cloves, mace in 
proportion, and half an ounce of allspice, beat fine 5 chop 
a large handful of parsley, and some sweet herbs, very 
fine 5 cut some fat bacon into pieces, about a quarter of 
an inch square 5 put the beef into a pot, with all the a- 
bove ingredients, and cover it with water; chop four 


large onions very fine; and four cloves of garlic, six. 


bay-leaves, and a handful of champiguons, or fresh 
mushrooms ; put them into the pot, sath a pint of strong 
_ beer, pepper, salt, Cayenne pepper, and a spoonful of 
vinegar ; add three handfuls of bread-raspings, sifted 
fine. Cover it all close, and stew it six or eight hours, 

according to the size of the piece; then take the beef 
out, put it into a deep dish, and keep it hot ; strain the 
gravy through a sieve, and pick out the champignons, or 
mushrooms ; skim off all the fat, then put the gravy inte 
the pot again, and give it a boilup ; season it to your 
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we. 
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taste; then pour it over the beef ; and send it hot to ta-- 
ble. If you prefer it cold, cut it in slices, with the: 
gravy over it, and it will be,a strong jelly, Some peo- 
ple boil red wine in a-la-mode beef. | 


Neat’s Tongue, Stewed. 


Cover it with water, and let it simmer two Hours 3. 
then peel it, and put it into the liquor again, with pep- 
per, salt, mace, cloves, and whole pepper, tied in a bit of 
fine cloth ; a few capers chopped, turnips and carrots: 
sliced, half a pint of beef-gravy, a little white wine, dnd 
some sweet herbs. Stew it gently till tender; then take 
out the spice and herbs, and thicken it with butter. rolled: 
in flour. an 


‘sn Stew Veal that has been dressed. 


The veal should be under-roasted, or boiled; cut ité 
into thick slices;. put it into a stew-pan, and just cover 
it with water or broth.. Season with pepper, salt, and: 
nutmeg,.a little mace, sweet marjorum, a shalot, and. 
lemon thyme, or a little grated lemon-peel.. Stew alli — 
together; when almost done enough, put into the liquor: 

a little good. gravy, mushroom- liquor, and a little lemon-: 
juice. Let.these stew a little longer. Then strain off 
the liquor, and. thicken it. with:butter and four. Lay’ 
the meat in the dish, and pour the sauce over it. Gar-- 
nish the dish with sippets and fried oysters,, or aged of: 
broiled bacon and sliced lemon. , 

&> 4 
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To Stew a Bi ‘east of Veal. 


Let the Beare be Fat and white, cut off the une a 
and stew it for gravy. Make a force-meat of the sweet- 
bread boiled, a few crumbs of bread, a little beef-suet, 
an egg, pepper, and salt, a spoonful or two of cream, a 
little grated nutmeg; mix them together; and having 
‘raised the thin part of the breast, stuff the veal. Skewer 
,the skin close down, dredge it over with flour, tie it up 
in a cloth, and stew it in milk and water rather more 
than an hour; if a large one, an hour and a half. 

The proper sauce for'this dish_is made of a little gra- 
vy, a few oysters, a few mushrooms chopped fine, and a 
little juice of lemon, thickened with flour and butter. 

You may, if you prefer it, stew the veal in broth, or 
weak gravy; thicken the gravy it was stewed in, and 
pour over it. Garnish with force-meat balls. 


Knuckle of Veal. 


Put the veal into a stew-pan, upon eit wooden: skew= 
ers, placed crossways, with two blades of mace, some 
whole pepper, an onion, a crust of bread, and two quarts 
of water. Cover it close, and, after boiling, let it sim- 
mer two hours. When done, put it into the dish, and. 
strain the liquor.over it. Garnish with lemon. You 
gay omit the onion, if you choose.. 

7 ce { 


Ts Siete a:Filler of Veal, 


Take a fillet of cow-calf; stuff it well under the nd 
ou, at the bone, and quite through to the shank 5 put it 
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ih the oven, with a pint of water under it, till it is a fine 
brown; then put it in a stew-pan, with three pints of 
gravy; stew it till tender; put in a few morels, truffles, 
a tea-spoonful of lemon-pickle, a large spoonful of brown- 
ing, and one of ketchup, and a little Cayenne pepper ; 

thicken with a bit of butter rolled in flour. Put the 
veal in a dish, strain the gravy over it, and lay round 
force-meat balls : garnish with pickles and lemon. 


Minced Veal. 


Cut cold veal very fine, but do not chop it, put a few 
spoonfuls of either gravy, broth; milk, or water, into a 
sauce-pan, with a bit of lemon-peel, a little nutmeg, and 
a little salt, and pepper; let them boil a few minutes ; 
~ shake a little flour among. the meat; put it into the 
sauce-pan ; let it be hot, but not quite a-boil ; just before 
it is taken up, stir ina bit of butter rolled in flour; put 
thin sippets of bread in the dish, and garnish with le- 
mon. ‘The bones which are left make very good gravy 
"to warm itin, if boiled gently in a little water for about 
an hour. . 


Veai. Oct. 


~ Cut six. slices. off a fillet of veal; let them be about 
ten inches long, and about four inches broad; beat them: 
with a flatter, to make them. thin ; brush them’ over 
with egg (beat up the yolks and whites together,) lay 
a very thin slice of bacon over.every piece of veal, strew’ 
ever them:a few bread-crumbs, -a. little lemon-peel, par- 
sley, and a sprig of thyme chopped small, pepper, salt,, 
and.a. little nutmeg 5, roll. them up close, and skewer. then 


to bake, or fry them, which ever is most convenient. — 
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tight; then rub them with egg, and roll them in bread- 
crumbs, and parsley chopped small ; -put them into a pan 


Serve them up with brown gravy, and garnish with lemon. 
You may use force-meat instead of bacon, - you pre- ~ 


fer i it. : . ae 
? - - 

Veal Cutlets. 

, Cut the veal into thin slices; dip them into the yolk 
of eggs, beaten up fine ; and strew over them crumbs of : 
bread, sweet herbs, parsley, and lemon-peel chopped 
fine, also grated nutmeg; fry them with fresh butter. _ 7 
When the meat is done, lay it on a dish before the fires oi 
put a little water or gravy intothe pan, stir it round, and - j 


let it boil; then stir in a bit of butter, rolled in flour 5 


add a little lemen-juice, and pour it over the cutlets. ~ j 

Some prefer the cutlets. without either herbs or bread- a 
crumbs, and fry them of a nice brown. Put into ‘the i 
pan a little flour and water, with a sprig of thyme ; stix | 


it about; Jet it boil, and pour it over the cutlets; take: 
out the ciugine beie.you send it to table. 


Cut the collops off the thick part of a leg of veal, of 
about the size of a crown-piece;. put a bit of butter into 
the frying-pan, then lay in the collops, and fry them ovex 
a quick fire; shake; turn,. and*keep them in a fine froth 5, 
when they. are of a nice brown, take them out, and put 
them into a pot; then put ‘cold butter again into the 
pan, and fry more collops: when they are done, and: § 
properly browned, pour the liquor from them into astew+ bi 


| 
Scotch Collops. ~ ¥ 
| 
: 


; 


,nished with lemon. 
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‘pan 5. and add to it half a pint of gravy, half a lemon, 
an anchovy, half an ounce of morels, a spoonful of 
browning, one of Ketchup, and two of lemon-pickle ; 
season to your taste, with salt. and Cayenne pepper ; 
thicken with butter and flour; let it boil five or six mi- 
nutes; put in the collops, and shake them over the fire, 
but do not let them boil; when they have simmered a 
little, take them out, and lay them in a dish; strain the 
sauce, and pour it hot on them; lay on them force-rheat 
balls, and small slices of bacon, curled round with a 
skewer, and boiled ; add a few mushrooms, and garnish 
with lemon. ook ae 


~ 


\ Ji ugged Veal. 


: am pe 
~. Cut some slices of veal, and put them into an earthen 
jug, with a blade of mace, a, little pepper, salt, and nut- 
meg, 2 sprig of sweet herbs, and a bit of lemon-peel. 
Cover the jug close, that the steam may not get out ; 
set it in a pot of boiling water, and about three hours will 
doit. About half an hour before it is done, put ina 
bit of butter rolled in flour, and a little lemon-juice, or 
lemon-pickle. Turn it out’of the jug into‘a dish ; take 
out the herbs and lemon-peel, and send it to table, gar- 


*. 


- Veal-Cake. ar . 


* Boil six eggs hard, or as many as you think you shall 
want; cut the yolks in two, and lay some of the pieces 
in the bottom of the pot 5 shake in a little chopped par- 
sley, some slices of veal and ham; then put more eggs, 
then meat; shake in, after each, some chopped parsley, 
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with pepper and salt, till the pot is nearly full. Then 
put in water enough to cover it, and lay on it abeut an 
ounce of butter ; tie it over with a double paper, and 
bake it about an hour. Then press it close together 
with a spoon, and let it stand till cold. 

It ‘may be baked in a mould, and it will turn out egy 
well. 


Veal-Sausages. 


To a pound of lean veal add half a pound of the fat of- 


pork or bacon, a. a handful of sage chopped fine, one an- 
chovy, and pepper and salt sufficient to season it. Beat 
all in a mortar; and, when used, roll it in balls, and fry 
it, or put it in skins, ae either fry or boil it. 


Scallops of cold Veal or Chicken. 


Mince the meat very small, and set it over the fire for 


a few minutes, with some nutmeg, pepper, salt, and a: 
little cream; then put it into, the scallop- shells, and fil 
them up with crumbs of bread, over which put some 
bits of butter, and brown them before the fire, 


ge Beef: Cakes. 


. re * . a i ° 
Pound some beef, that is under-done, with a little fat | 


bacon, or ham ; season with pepper, salt, and a shalot s 


mix. them wel!, and make it into small cakes, three inches: 


long, and half as wide, and thick: fry them a light: 
brown, and. serve them with brown gravy. 


x , ee Pe a — 
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To sale Besfix or Mutton. 


, Mince beef, or mutton, small, ah onion, pepper, and 
irs add a little gravy 5 put it into scallop-shells, or 
saucers; making them “three parts full, and fill them up 
with potatoes, mashed with a little cream: put a bit of 
butter on the tops, and brown them in an oven, or before 
the fire. 


To mince Beef. 


Chop the under done part fine, with some of the fats 
put a little water into a stew-pan, with a small quantity 
of either onion or shalot, and pepper and salt; boil it 
till the onion is tender, then put some of the gravy of the 
meat to it, and the mince-meat, with a spoonful of ket- 
chup; make it quite hot, but do not let it boil. Have a 
hot dish, the proper size, with sippets of bread ready, 
and pour the meat upon it. | 

ba 


To hash Beef. > 


- Do it the same as the last receipt ; only the meat is to 
be cut in slices, and 7 may use’a little walnut- liquor, if 
you like it. 

All sorts of stews, or meat that jis 3 dressed. a second 
time, should be only simmered ; if they boil, it peg eee 
meat hase and ‘spoils the flavour. 


; ‘ipa Harrico of Mutton. 


Cut the best end of a neck of mutton into chops, ia: 
“single ribs fry them of a light brown; put them into 


‘ais 
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a large sauce-pan, with two quarts of water, and’ a large 
carrot cut in slices; when they have stewed a quarter of 
an hour, put in two turnips, cut in square pieces, the 
white part of a head of celery, two cabbage-lettuces 
fried (a few heads of asparagus, if you have them;) | 
season all with a little Cayenne pepper and salt. Boil all 
together till tender; put it into a tureen, or soup-dish,. 
without any thickening to the gravy. 


; China Chilo. 


Mince some undressed neck of mutton, with fat to it + 
put two onions, a lettuce, a pint of green peas, salt, pep- 
per, four spoonfuls of water, and some clarified butter,. 
into a stew-pan closely covered ; simmer them two hours,. 
and serve it in the middle of a dish of boiled dry rice. 
Jf Cayenne is approved, add a little.. 


To hash. Mutton. 


Cut thin slices of dressed mutton, fat and lean; flour: 
them a little; have ready alittle onion boiled in a little: 
water with the bones, or add to it a little gravy; seasom ~ 
the meat, and make it hot, but it should not boil. 
Serve it quite hot. Instead - onion, you may add a: 
clove, a spoonful of currant-jelly, and half a glass of port: 
wine, which. will make it eat like venison. 


Hoteh-P Heats. | 


Stew lettuce and onions in a very little water, with a 
beef or ham.bone.. While these are doing, fry some 
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-tutton or lamb steaks, seasoned of a nice brown ; three 
quarters of an hour before dinner, put the steaks into a 
stew-pan, and the vegetables over them; stew Ae, and 

"serve all together n m a tureen. 


To grill a Breast of Mutton. 


Score a breast of mutton in diamonds, and tub it over 
with egg 3 strew on a few bread-crumbs and -chopped 
parsley 5 put it in a Dutch oven to broil; baste it with 
fresh butter 3 pour caper-sauce or gravy into the dish. 


_Mutton- Chops in Disguise, * 


ay the chops over with egg; have ready parsley, 
with a bit of thyme, chopped fine, a few bread-crumbs, 
with pepper, and salt : dip the chops in, and roll each in 
a separate buttered paper ; close the ends, and put them 
in a Dutch oven, or in an iron frying-pan ; let them do 
very slowly till they are done enough; send them to ta- — 
ble in the papers, and gravy in a>boat. 


Lamb Chops. 


Pepper and saloon ; fry them ; when done enough, 
Jay them in a dish, pour the fat out of the pan; pour in 
a little beef-broth, or water a little Setchup, and walnut- 
pickle; boil this up, stirring it about; put in the steaks, 
make them quite hot, and lay ici a dish, 
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‘Pork-Sausages. 


Chop fat and lean pork together; season it with sage, 
pepper, and salt; fill hogs’ guts, that have been soaked, 
and made very clean; tie up the ends. carefully : or, the 
meat may be kept in a very small pan, closely covered, 
‘and so rolled and dusted with flour before it is fried.— 
Serve them up with stewed red. cabbage, or mashed _po- 
tatoes, or poached eggs; the sausages must be pricked 
with a pin, before they are dressed, or they will burst. — 


An excellent Sausage to eat cold. 


Season fat and lean pork, with salt, saltpetre, black 
pepper, and allspice (all in fine powder), and rub into the 
meat: the next day, cut it small; and mix with it some 
chopped shalot or garlic, as fine as possible. Have ready _ 
an ox-gut that has been scoured, salted, and soaked well, 
and fill it with the above stuffing ; tie up the ends, and 
hang it to smoke, as you would hams; but first wrap it 
in a fold or two of old muslin. It must be high-dried. 
Some eat it without boiling, but others like it boiled first. 
‘The skin should be tied in different places, so as to make 
each link about eight inches long. *: 


Bologna Sausages. 


Take an equal quantity of beef, veal, pork, beef-suet, 
and bacon (the middle of the flitch), all boned; chop 
them together very fine; take some sage-leaves and sweet 


vaio 
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batts chopped very fine, just enough to give them a fla- 
vour; add some pepper and salt; ‘stuff one of the large 
‘guts, and boil it softly ; an hour will do it. Prick the 
gut to prevent it bursting, and lay it on clean straw till 


cold. 


Mock Brawn. 


| Take two pair of neats’ feet, boil them very tender, 
and pick the flesh entirely from the bones: take the 


_ belly-piece of a porker; boil it till near enough; then 


bone it, and-roll the meat of the fect up in the pork very 
tight : then take a strong cloth, with some coarse tape, 
and roll it round very tight; tie it up in the cloth 5 boil 
it till it is so tender that a straw may be run through it; 
let it be hung up in the cloth till it is. quite cold, after 
which put it into some sousing liquor, and keep it for 
use. » 


Souse for Brawn. 


Take a peck of bran, seven gallons of water, a pound 
of common salt, a sptig of bay, and a sprig of rosemary 5 
boil it half an hour; strain it off ; let it ‘stand till it 1s 


cold ; then put > brawn. - 


2M To Pighte Pork. 


Cut it.to pieces; rub eid piece with common salt ; 
lay them on a slanting board, that the wine may run off ; 
the next day rub each piece with pounded salt-petre: dry 


some salt, and put a layer at the bottom of the pan, then 
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a layer of pork, and so on, till the pan is full: fill all the 
hollow. places with salt, and lay salt on the top; cover 
the pan close, first with a board that will fit the inside of 
the pan, and a weight uponit, and then the lid of the pan; 
er tie paper over it. 


To stew Calf’s Head. 


Let it be well washed, and laid in water for an hours 
take out the brains, bone it, take out the tongue and the 
eyes; make a force-meat with two pounds of beef-suet, 
and as much lean veal 3 two anchovies boned and washed 
clean 3.the peel of a lemon,, and some nutmeg grated, 
with a little thyme; chop all these together, and some 
grated bread; beat up the yolks of four eggs, and mix 
with them. Make part of this force-meat into fifteen or 
twenty balls; then boil five eggs hard, some oysters 
washed clean, and half a pint of fresh mushrooms: mix 
these with the rest of the force-meat, and stuff the head 
from where the bones were taken; tie it up carefully 
with a packthread; put it into twor quarts of gravy, or 
broth, with a blade of mace; let it be covered close, 
and stew very slowly two hours. While the head is 
stewing, beat up the brains with some lemon-thyme, and 
parsley chopped very fine, some grated nutmeg, and the yolk 
of an egg mixed with it; fry i in dripping, 
in little cakes, and fry the balls... When the head is done, 
keep it hot, with the brain-cakes and balls 5 strain-off the 
liquor the head was stewed in; add to it some stewed 
truffles and morels, and a few pickled mushrooms; put‘ia 
the other half of the brains chopped ; boil them up to- 
gether, and let them simmer a few minutes: put the 
head into a hot dish, pour the liquor over it, lay the balls - 


‘ 
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and the brain-cakes round it. For a small family half 
the head will be sufficient, .A lamb’s head may be done © 
the same way. . | aa 


« 


To hash a Calf?s Head Brown. 


Boil acalf’s head; when it is cold, take one half of 
the head, and cut off the meat in thin slices 5 put it into 
a stew-pan, with a little brown gta vy, adding a spoonful 
or two of wainut-pickle, a- spoonful cof ketchug, a little 
red wine, a little mace, a few capers chopped, or a pick- 

led gherkin; boil it over a stove, or a slow fire, a few 
minutes ; thicken with butter and flour. Take the other 
part of the head, cut off the bone-ends, and score it with a 
_knite ; season it with pepper and salt ; rub it over with the 
“yolk of an egg, and strew over a few bread crumbs, and a 
little parsley ; 5 set it before the fire to broil till it is brown ; 
and when you dish up the other part lay this in the mid- 
dle; lay some’ brain-cakes, with force-meat, balls and 
crisp bacon, round the hash.—See the /ast Receipt for Brain- 


Cakes. 
You may hash it white, if you prefer it, and use 


white gravy, oysters, and white wine, and omit the ket- 
chup. , 


‘ 


a Breast of Vi eal, 


Sie 


Bone it ; take off the thick skin and gristles, and beat 
the meat with a rolling-pin. Season it with herbs, chop- 
ped very fine, mixed with salt, pepper, and mace. Lay 
some thick slices of ham on it; or roll up in it two or 
‘three calves sheep’s, ox pig’s tongues, that have been 


, acre + 
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salted with salt and saltpetre ; boil them tender, and take 
off the skins before you put themin the veal. Bind it up 
tight in a cloth, and tie it round with tape. Set it over 
the fire to simmer, in a small quantity of water, till it is 
quite tender: it will take three hours or more, if the veal 
is large. Lay it on a dish, with a board and weight on 
it, till quite cold. | 

Pigs’ or calves’ feet, boiled, and taken from the bones, 
may be put in, if approved. The different colours laid in 
layers look very well when cut in slices: it is excellent 
for a sandwich or corner dish. wae 

When cold, take off the cloth and tape, and put it into 
the liquor it was boiled in; and if you,want to keep it, 
boil up the liquor thrice a week; and always put it to the 
meat when gute cold. 


To stew a Hare. 


Cut off the legs and shoulders ; cut out the back-bone s 
cut the meat which comes off the sides into pieces; put 
all into a stew-pan, with three quarters of a pint of small 
beer, the same of water, a large onion stuck with cloves, 
some whole pepper, a slice of.lemon, and some salt ; stew 
it gently for an hour, close covered; then put toita 
quart of gravy: stew it gently urs longer, or 
till tender ; take out the hare ; f a spoonful of 
flour smooth, in a little gravy ; putit to the sauce, and 
boil it up 3 add Cayenne and salt; put the hare in again; 
and, when hot through, serve it in a tuteen, of deep aa 
Add red wine if Cah think proper. 


> 
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‘ 


' Hare jugged. 


_, Cut it to pieces, and put it into a jug with»a little 
gravy and the same ingredients as the last receipt. (but 
neither water nor beer) ; cover it close ; set it in a ket- 
tle of boiling water ; keep it boiling three hours, or till 
the hare is tender; then pour the gravy 3 into a stew-pan ; 
put to it a glass of red wine, and more gravy if there is 
not’ sufficient with a little Cayenne, and salt ; thicken 
with flour ; boil it up, pour it over the hare, and add a 
dittle Tiaest seen 


Hare hashed. 


PCat; it into small pieces ; ; if any of the pudding is left, 
rub it small into some gravy; to which put a glass of 
red wine, a little pepper and salt, an onion, and a slice of 
lemon; make it hot through; take out the onion and 
‘ain’ and send currant-jelly with it to table. Omit the 
red wine if you think proper. | 


Rabbits stewed. 


~ Take a cou bbits ; divide them in quarters 3 
flour them, -and em in butter; then put them into 
a stew-pan, with some good gravy, aud a plass of white 
‘wines season them with pepper, salt, and a sprig of sweet 
herbs 3 cover them down close, and Jet them stew till 
tender 5 then take them up ; strain off the sauce; thicken 
with flour and butter, and pour it over them, 
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White’ Fricassee of Rabiits. 


- Skin them, cut them to pieces, and lay them in warm 
water to cleanse them; then stew them in a little 
clean water, with a bit of lemon-peel, a ltttle white wine, 
an anchovy, an onion, two cloves, and a sprig of sweet 
herbs; when tender, take them out, strain the liquor, put 
a very little of it into a quarter of a pint of thick cream, 
with a piece of butter, and a littlé flour : keep it constant- 
ly stirring till the butter, 1s melted ;. put in the rabbits, 
with a little grated lemon-peel, mace, and lemon-juice ; 
shake all together over the fire, and make it quite hot. 
If agreeable, put in pickled mushrooms, and omit the 
lemon. : | ! 
Chickens may be done i in the same manner, * 


wv 


Brown Fricassee of Rabbits. 


Cut them to pieces; fry them a nice brown, in fresh” 
butter ; ; drain them on a sieve, pour off the butter; put 
some gravy or beef-broth into the pan; shake in some 
flour 5 bee it stirring over the fire; add ketchup, a very 
little shalot chopped, salt, Caye lemon-juice, or 
pickled mushrooms; boil it up ;_ he rabbits, and 
shake it round till quite hot. 

Chickens may be done the same way. 


f 
| 
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To stew a Turkey or Fowl, 


Take a turkey or fowl ;- put it into a sauce-pan, or : pot, 
with a sufficient quantity of gravy, or good broth; a 
head of celery cut.small, mace, pepper-corns, and a sprig 
of thyme, tied in a muslin bag. When these have 
stewed softly, till done enough, take up the turkey or 
fowl; thicken the liquor it was stewed in with butter 
and flour; lay it in the dish, and pour the sauce over it. 


Pulled T. urleey. 


“Divide the meat of the breast or wings by pulling, in- 


stead of cutting it to pieces; warm it in a spoonful or 
“two of white gravy, a little cream, nutmeg, and salt; 
thicken with flour and butter; make it quite hot, but do 


not let it boil, The legs should be seasoned, scored, and 
broiled, and put into the dish with the above round it.— 
Cold chickens niay be done the same way. 


* 


To stew Pigeons, 
‘Stuff the bel 


the pigeons with’ seasoning made 
and’ sweet herbs, chopped very 


fine. ‘Tie upt and vent, and, when half-roasted, 


put them into a stew-pan, with a sufficient quantity of 


gravy, a little white wine, some ‘pickled mushrooms, and 
abit of lemon-peel. Let them stew. till done enongh. 


Then take them out; thicken the pee with butter, and 


o 


D 
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the yolks of eggs. Dish the pigeons, and pour the sauce 


over them. Garnish with lemon. 

N. B. If you wish to enrich this receipt, you may, 
wheh the pigeons are almost done, put in some artichoke- 
bottoms, boiled, and fried in butter 5 3 Or asparagus-tops 
boiled. 


Another. 


Take six of the livers, a few bread crumbs, two an- 
chovies, a little salt, the yolk of one egg, a little parsley 
and lemon thyme chopped small, and two ounces of but- 
ter, mix them, and then fill the craws, then tie them up ; 
brown the pigeons in a stew-pan ; then take them out, and 
put almost as much gravy as will cover them ; add a blade 
of mace, some pepper, and lemon thyme, stew them over 
a slow fire an hour and a half, then take out the pigeons, 
and thicken the sauce with nearly half a pound of butter 
rolled in flour, and grated nutmeg. Add three sppoaruls 
of white wine if you think proper, 


Jugged Pigeons. 
Pick and draw six pigeons; w clean, and dry 
tliem with a cloth; season them 4 Se, pepper, and 
salt. Put them into a jug, with halfva pound of butter 
over them. Stop up the jug close with a cloth, that no 
steam can get out; then set it in a kettle of boiling wa- 
ter, and let it. boil an hour anda half. Take out the 


pigeons ; put the gravyythat is come from them into a 


sauce-pan, and add a spoonful of wine, one of ectcian. | 
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a slice of lemon, half an anchovy chopped, and a sprig 
of sweet herbs. Boil it a little, and thicken it with but- 
ter rolled in flour ; lay the pigeons in the dish, and strain 
the gravy over them. 


Pigeons in a Hole. 


Take four young pigeons; stick their legs in their 
bellies, as for boiling ; and season with pepper, salt, and 
mace. Put into the belly of each a bit of butter, the 
size of a walnut ; lay them in a pie dish ; pour over them 
a batter, made of three eggs, two spoonfuls of flour, and 
half a pint of milk. Bake them in a moderate oven, and 
send them to table in the same dish. 


Duck stewed. 


Lard it or not, as you like best; half-roast it; put it 
into a stew-pan, aah a pint or more of good gravy, 2 
glass of red wine, an onion or shalot, chopped small, a 
piece of lemon-peel, a little Cayenne, and salt 3, stew it 
_ gently, close covered, till tender; take out the duck, 
scum the sauce, boil it up quick, and pour it over the 
duck : add truffles: and eet if a a Omit the 
wine, if yo | , 


Duck stewed with Cucumbers. 
Half-roast it, and stew it as before: have some ¢u- 
cumbers and onions, sliced, fried, and drained very dry 5 
put them to the duck ; stew ell coger, | 
2 
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Duck stewed with Peas. 


Half-roast it ;* put it into some good gravy, with @ 
little mint, and three or four sage-leaves, chopped ; 
stew this half an hour: thicken the gravy with a little 
flour ; throw in half pint of green peasMoiled, or some 
celery, and take out the mint. 


, To hash a Duck. . 

Cut a‘cold duct into joints, and warm it in gravy, and 
a glass of red wine, but do not let it quite boil, or it will 
spoil the flavour, and make the meat hard. ~The wine 
may be omitted. 


To stew Giblets. 


Let the giblets be clean picked and washed, the feet 
skinned, and the bill cut off, the -head split in two, the 
pinion-bones broken, the liver and gizzard cut in four, 
and the neck into two pieces: put them into a pint of 
water, with pepper, salt, a small onion, and sweet herbs ; 
cover the sauce-pan close, and le tew till quite 
tender, upon a slow fire; take ou n and herbs, 
and put them into a dish, with all thediguor. Omit the 
onion, and sweet herbs, if for a pie, and do not stew 
them so long ‘as for a stew. 


4 
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To stew a Shoulder of Venison. 


Let the meat hang as long as it will keep sweet; take 
aut the bone; beat the meat with a rolling-pin; lay 
some slices of mutton-fat, that have been soaked a few 
hours, in a little red port; sprinkle a little pepper and 
allspice over it, in fine powder; roll it up tight, and tic 
it. Set it-in a stew-pan that will just hold-it, with some 
mutton or beef gravy, or broth, a quarter of a pint of 
port-wine, some pepper, and allspice. Cover it close, 
and simmer it as slow as you can, for three or four hours. 
When quite tender, tale off the tape, set the meat on a 
dish, and strain the gravy over it. Serve it with currant- 


jelly. © 


» 
. 


Hashed Venison nd 


Should be warmed with its own gravy, or some made 
without seasoning, ; and only made hot, not quite boiled 
If there is no fat left, cut some slices at mutton-fat'; set 


it on the fire, with a little port wine and sugars simmer. 


4 


till almost dry: then put it to the hash, and it will eat 
as well as the f venison. - 


% 


0 force Fowls, Sc. 


Is to stuif any part with force-meat ; and it is general. 
Jy put between the skin and the flesh. 


9 
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To blanch Rabbits, Fowls, &e. 


Is to set them on the fire, in a small quantity of cold 
water, and let them boil; then take them.out, and put 
them into cold water for a few minutes. 


DIRECTIONS 


RESPECTING SOUPS, &c. 


GREAT care should be taken to have all the utensils 


clean. Pots, sauce-pans, and stew-pans, should be well 


tinned, especially for soups and gravies, as they are ob- 


- liged to remain a long time upon the fire. Whatever is 
boiled in a brass or copper pot should be taken out while 
it is hot; if left to cool, it would taste disagreeably, and 

be very unwholesome: as a convincing proof ‘of this, if 
~ the liquor that any kind of meat is boiled in, remains in 
the pot till the next day, the fat at the top will be quite 
green, and the liquor of ‘course very pernicious. Iron 
pots, sauce-pans, &c, are the most wholesome, byt they 
spoil the colour of many articles of cookery, therefore 
are not much used: they are useful for any thing that 
would not be discoloured. Pots lined with earthen-ware 


are certainly preferable to any other kind; but they are . 


very expensive, 

When soup gravies, are required to be very rich, 
it is proper to ‘the meat into slices, and put it into 
a stew-pan or sauce-pan, with a piece of butter at the bot- 
tom, and herbs at the top of the meat-; and set it on the 
fire, without water, to draw the gravy ; stir it well with 
a-fork, to prevent it burning; then add water or broth, 
according to the strength you wish to have it. Any 


” 


. 
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bones of roast-meat, broken to pieces and stewed with it, 
is a great improvenient. 

If you have a digester, it is a good plan to stew any 
kind of bones, as soon as they are done with, and by add- 
ing a little seasoning, herbs, and an onion, they will make 
very tolerable gravy, or soup 3 or be a good addition, at 
least, to either SE them. 

A clear jelly of cow-heels is very useful to keep in the 
house, being a great improvement to soups and gravies. 
‘Troffies and morels thicken soups and sauces, and give 
them a fine flavour. Wash half an ounce of each care- 
fully, then simmer them a few minutes in water, and add 
them with the liquor, to boil in the sauce, &c. till ten- 
der. ¥ | 

If richness, or greater consistency is wanted, a good 
lump of butter mixed with flour, and boiled in the soup, 
will give it both those ‘qualities, j 

Green peas intended for soup require hard water to 
boil them in; but cld peas are best in soft water. 

Take care all the greens and hérbs used in soups are 
well washed, picked clean, and supplied in just propor 
tions, so that no one herb may be predominané.. Soups 
in general, require about five hours boiling. 

Soup thatis put by for use, should not be covered o- 
ver, particularly while hot, as it will.turn sour in one 


t 
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Pease Soup. | 


Save about two gallons of the liquor that beef or pork 
has been boiled in; if too salt, put a little fresh water to 
it, with some goast-beef bones, a fresh rump-bone broken 


‘ 
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to pieces, or coarse piece of beef, and a pint and a half 
of split peas, set it on the fire, let’it boil and skim it well ; 
then put in three onions sliced, two turnips, one carrot, 
and three heads of celery cut small, with a sprig of sweet 


herbs 5 boil it slowly four’ ot five hours 3 season with » 


pepper and salt to your taste; put it in a tureen, send it 


to table with slices of bread toasted brown, and cut into: 


bits about an inch square, on a plate, and some dried 
mint rubbed. very fine. 

N..B. If you think proper, strain. it’ through a cullen- 
der, put the soup again into the pot, cut the white part 


of a head of Ralery, slice two-turnips, and one) carrot, . 


and boil them in the soup a qnarter of an hour ; before 


you serve it you may add one table spoonful of cat-meal.. 


mixed ina little of the soup at the same time. . 


Green- Peas Soup. 


ii shelling the peas, divide the old from the young 3 ; 


put some of the old ones into a gallon of boiling water, . 


with two onions if large, or six. small ones, four turnips, 
two carrots, and two heads of celery, cut in slices, two 


v 


cloves, one blade of mace, two. cabbage-lettuces, cut 
. small; stew them an hour: then strain it off, and put in: 


‘two quarts of eldiigreen peas, and boil them till tender ; 
rub them through a cullender, and let it boil a quarter of 


an hour, with it, young peas in if, or till they are done - 
enough ; put the soup in a .tureen, with small slic ices of « 


bread: toasted, or fried,. 
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Hodge- Podge. 


Cut a piece of brisket of beef into eight or ten pieces ; 
put it into a pot that will hold about a gallon, besides 
the meat, &c. put in three full quarts of water, and one 
-quart of small beer, or rather less; scum jt well, put in 
onions, carrots, turnips, celery, black pepper, and a little 
salt: when the meat is tender, take it out; strain‘the 
soup ; put a bit of butter into the stew-pan, and a spoon- 
fal of flour; stir it till brown, and take care not to let it 
burn: take the fat off the soup, put the soup into the 
stew-pan, stew it with the beef in it, and the nicest part 
of three or four savoys; when they are tender, serve up 
the soup: turnips and carrots may be served with it; also 


spinage, celery, and endive. You may omit the savoys. 


In all kinds of soups, any spices or’roots may be add- 
-ed or omitted, except in white soups. 

A leg of beef cut to pieces, and stewed five or six 
hours, with carrot, turnip, allspice, onion, celery, pepper, 
-and-salt, makes very good soup ; a little small beer is an 
‘Improvement to all brown soups. 


A cheap Soup. 


‘'Ewo pounds of lean beef, six onions, six potatoes, ope 
carrot, one turnip, half a pint of split peas, four quarts of 
water, some whole pepper, a head of celery, ae Brit- 
ish herring ; when boiled, rub it through a coarse sieve’: 
_add spinage and celery boiled, dried mint, and fried 
“or toasted bread. 
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To make Vermicelli- Soup. 


Take two quarts of strong veal-broth ; put it into a 
clean sauce-pan, with a piece of bacon stuck with cloves, 
and half an ounce of butter, rolled.in flour ; then take a 
small fowl trussed for boiling, break the breast-bone, 
and put it into the soup; cover it close, and let it stew 
three quarters of an hour: take two ounces of vermicel- 
li, and put to it some of the broth; set it over the fire 
till it is quite tender. When the soup is ready, take out 
the fowl, and put it into the dish; take out the bacon, 

skim the soup as soon as possible, then pour it on the 
fowl, and lay the vermicelli all over it 3 cut some French 
bread thin, put it into the soup, and send it to table. 

_ If you choose, you may make the soup with a knuckles 
-of veal, and lay a handsome piece of it in the middle of 

the dis, instead of the fowl. 


; Macaroni- Soup. 

Boil a pound of the best macaroni in a quart of good 
broth, or gravy, till it is quite tender; then take out 
half, and put it into another stew-pot...To the remain- 
der add some more gravy, or broth,’and boil it till you 
can pulp all the macaroni through a fine. sieve. Then 
‘add it to the two- liquors, with a pint of cream, boiling 
hot, and the macaroni that was first taken out; also half 
a pound of grated Parmesan cheese; make it hot, but do 
not let it boil. Serve it with the ¢ crust. of a French roll, om 
cut into small bits. 


@ 
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An excellent white Soup. 


Take a scrag of mutton, a knuckle of veal, two or 
three shank-bones of mutton, and a quarter of a pound of 
undressed lean gammon of bacon, with a sprig of sweet 
herbs, a piece of fresh lemon-peel, two or three onions, 
two blades of mace, and a sufficient quantity of white 
pepper ;. boil them in three quarts of water, till the meat 
falls to pieces.. Next day, take off the fat, clean the 
jelly from the sediment, and put if into a. sauce-pan. If 
macaroni is used, it should be added soon enough to get 
perfectly tender, after soaking it in cold water. Vermi- 
celli may be added after the thickening, as it requires 
less time to do.. Make the thickening as follows: blanch 
2 quarter of a pound of sweet almonds, and beat them to 
a paste, in a- marble mortar, with a spoonful of water, to- 
prevent them oiling; mince a large slice of dressed veal, 
er chicken ;. beat up with it a piece of stale bread; add 
all this to a pint of thick cream, a.bit of lemon- peel, and 
a blade of mace, finely powdered. Boil it a few min- 
utes; add toit a pint of soup; then strain and pulp it 
through a Goarse sieve: the thickening is then fit to be 
put to the it which should boil for half an hour after- 


® 
Calf’ s-Eead Soup. 


wards. . 


‘ 


Wash the head as clean as possible, and strew a little 
salt on it, to take out the slime. After it is thoroughly 
eleansed, put it into a stew-pan, with a proper quantity 
af water, and a-sprig of sweet hezbs, an onion, stuck with 
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cloves, one blade of mace, and some pearl-barley. When 
it is tender, put in some stewed celery. Season it with 
_ pepper, pour the soup into a dish ; place the head in the 
middle, and send it to table quite hot. 


Scotch- Barley Broth. 


Cut a leg of beef into pieces, and boil it in three gal- 
Tons of water, with a sliced carrot, and a crust of bread, 
till reduced to half the quantity ; strain it off, and put it 
again into the pot, and boil it for an hour, with half a 
- pound of Scotch barley, four or five heads of celery cut 
small, a sprig of sweet herbs, a large onion, a little par- 
sley chopped small, and a few marigolds; then put in a 
large fowl, and keep it boiling till the broth is quite 
good. Season it with salt ; take out the onion and sweet * 
herbs, and serve it with the fowl in the middle. Broth 
_ may be made with a sheep’s head, which must be chop. 
- ped into pieces; or six pounds of thick flank of beef, 
boiled in six quarts of water, Put in the barley with the 
meat, and boil it very gently for an hour, keeping it clear 
_ from scum. Then putin the before-mentioned ingredi- 
ents, with turnips and carrots, cut small: boil them gent- 
ly together till the broth is good. Season it, take it up, 
pour the broth into the tureen, with the beef in the, mid- 
dle, and carrots and turnips round the’ dish. 


-_ 


Ox-Cheek Soup. 


Break: the bones of the cheek, wash and clean it; put 
it.into a large stew-pan, with about two ounces of butter 
at the bottom, and lay'the fleshy-side of the cheek down 
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wards. -Add half a pound of lean ham, sliced. Put in 
four heads of celery, cut small, three large onions, two 
carrots, one parsnip sliced, and three blades of mace. 
Set it over a moderate fire for about a quarter of an 
hour ; after which add four quarts of water, and let it 
simmer gently till it is reduced to.two, . If you wish te 
use it as soup only, strain it off clear, and put in the white 
part of a head of celery, cut in small pieces, with a little — 
browning, to make it of a fine colour. Scald two ounces 
of vermicelli, and put into it ; let it boil ten minutes, and 
pour it into the tureen, with the crust of a French roll, 
and serve it up. If it is to be used as a stew, take up the 
cheek as whole as possible, and have ready a boiled tur- 
nip and carrot, cut in square pieces, a slice of bread toast- 
ed, and cut small; put in some Cayenne pepper ; strain 
the soup through a hair sieve upon the meat, and serve it. 


Milk- Soup, 


Boil a pint of milk, with a little salt, a stick of cinna- 
mon, and a little sugar; lay thin slices of ‘bread in a 
dish; pour over a little of the milk to soak them, and 
‘keep them hot upon a stove ; take care it does not burn.’ 
When the soup is ready to serve, beat up the yolks of 
five or six eggs, and add them to the milk. Stir it over 
the fire till it thickens; then take it off, lest it should 
curdle, and put it in the dish, upon the bread. 


Soup-Maigre. 


Put half a pound of butter into a deep stew-pan ; 
shake it about, and let it stand till it has done making a 
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_ noise; then add six middle-sized onions, peeled and cut 


small, and shake them about; take a head of celery, 
clean washed and picked ; cut it into pieces about half 


-aninch in length; a large handful of spinage, clean 


washed and picked; and a good lettuce (if in season), 


cut small, and a handful of parsley, chopped fine ;1 shake 


these well in the pan for a quarter of an hour, then strew 
in a little flour: stir all together in the stew-pan, and 
put in two quarts of water; add-a handful of nice crusts 
of bread, with a little pepper, a blade of mace, beat fine ; 
stir all together, and let it boil gently, for about half an 
hour ; then take it off; beat up the yolks of two eggs, 
and stir them in with a spoonful of vinegar. Pour the 
whole into a soup-dish, and send it to table. You may 
add a pint of peas, if they are in season. 
\ 


Carrot-Soup. 


Put six large onions into a stew-pan, with a quarter of 


a pound of butter, and four heads of celery ; grate the 
red part of six large carrots, and put them into the stew- 
pan, with the celery,-and a pint of gravy; place the pan 


-over a slow fire to simmer for an hour; then add two 
quarts of broth, and the crumbs of two French rolls ; let 
_ it boil for a quarter of an hour; then rub all through a 


sieve, and put it into a soup-pot, to keep hot ; but do not 


7 let it boil. 


Turnip-Soup. | 


- Put about a quarter of a pound of butter, and half a 
pint of broth, or: weak gravy, into a stew-pan, and eight 


’ 
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or ten turnips, and six: onions sliced very thin; set it o-- 
ver a fire, to stew gently for an hour 3 then put in two — 
quarts of brpth, or gravy, and let it boil gently for an- © 
other hour; rub it through a sieve; return it into the — 
stew-pan, to keep hot; but do not. let it. boil after itis: — 
rubbed through, | ; 


Onion- Sou pe 


Put half a pound of butter, in a stew-pan, on the’ fire 5: 
Jet it boil till it has done making a noise: have ready ~ 
ten or twelve large onions, peeled and cut.small; throw _ 
them into the butter, and fry them a quarter of an hour; | 
then shake in a little four, and’ stir them round ; shake. 
the pan, and Jet them remain on a few minutes longer ;. 
pour in a quart or three pints of boiling water ; stir them — 
round ; throw in a piece of upper crust, cut small; sea-_ 
son with salt; let it boil ten minutes, and stir it often ;. 
then take it off the fire ;.beat the:yolks of two eggs very. 
fine, with half a spoonful of. vinegar; mix some. of the. 
soup with thems then stir and mix them well into the: 
soup ; pour it into.the dish, and serve it as hot as possible, . 


Mock Turtle . 


Scald a calf’s head with the skin on; saw it in two,, 
take out the brains; tie’the head up in a cloth, and let it) | 
boil for one hour; then take the meat from the bones, | 
cut it into small square pieces, and wash them clean in. 
cold water; then put the meat-into.a stew-pan, with as . 
much good broth as will cover the meat ; let it boil gent- 
ly for an hour, or until quite tender ; then take it of the. 
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. fire; put a piece of butter into a stew-pan, and half a 
pound of lean ham, or gammon, cut very fine; some 
chopped parsley, sweet marjoram, basil, three onions, 
chopped mushrooms, and a few shalots; put a pint of 
-broth, or gravy, to the herbs and butter; put them on a 
stove, or slow fire, and let them simmer for two hours ; 
* put as much flour as will dry up the butter ; add good 
broth, or gravy, so'as to make two tureens; ‘also add a 
pint of Madeira, or sherry; let it boil a few minutes, 
rub it through a sieve, and put it to the calf’s head; put 
_ force-meat balls, and egg-balls; season it with Cayenne 
- pepper, and’a little salt, if wanted ; squeeze two Seville 
oranges, and one baad add a little fine a and sus 
gar, to make it palatable. 
You may add oysters, if you like it, arid garnish with 
fried oysters, as well as balls. If you want but one tu- 
_ reen of soup, you'may make it of half a calf’s head, that 
has been skinned in the common way, and dress it as a- 
_bove, only use of each of the ingredients in proportion to 
‘the quantity of meat. Both shaljots and thyme must be 
used with caution ; a very small quantity of either is suf- 
figient for most dishes: some cocks leave them out en 
tirely. ; ‘ 


i Broth. 
ad . 

. A few general directions respecting broth will answer 
the purpose, as well as giving directions for each sort se- 
parately. A bit of coarse.meat, stewed gently in water, 

or the liquor that a joint has been boiled in, may be 
made of any strength you wish, to have it, by suiting the 
quantity according to the size of the meat.: It is best 

7 : ; 
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to break the bones, and allow it as much time as possible ~ 
to boil. If the meat is to be sent to table, the herbs — 
should be boiled in a little of the broth, with a little oat- 
meal, sufficient to thicken the broth, when it is added to 
it; but, if the meat is not to be sent to table, the herbs 
may be cut small, and put into the pot with the meat, 
and as much onion as you think proper. It is best not 
to cut the thyme with the other herbs, but put a sprig. 
into the pot: the leaves of thyme are so hard, that it is 
generally disapproved of; by putting a sprig into the 
broth, you have the flavour quite as well. A little 
rice, Scotch barley, or pearl-barley, may be used to 
thicken it, or a crust of bread, which ever you think pro- ~ 
per to use; it should be put in so as to allow it a suffi- 
cient time to be quite tender ; some like to eat it with 
the broth, others like it strained, so that it must depend 
(as well as the kind of seasoning) upon the taste of the 
Persons it is intended for. It is best to put the meat in 
with the water cold, and, as soon as it begins to be hot, 
the scum must be taken off, and continue to scum. it as — 
long as any rises. If broth, or the liquor that meat has 
been boiled in, is set by to be cold, it should be put into 
an earthen pan, and all the fat taken off, before it is used © 
again; if any of the fat remains to be melted in it, the 
taste is unpleasant. Neither broth, soup, nor gravy, 
when taken off the fire, should be covered close while 
hot, asit will turn sour in one day. 


BROILING, FRYING, &c. 


To Broil Beef Steaks. 


Cor the steaks off a rump of beef, or any part that is 
tender; let them be about half an inch thick; the fire 
should be clear. Rub the gridiron well with suet ; when 
‘it is hot, lay the steaks on; let them broil until they be- 
gin to brown, and one side is done; turn them, anda 
fine gravy will soon lie on the top, which you must take 
care to preserve, and lift all together with a pair of small 
tongs, ora knife and. fork, into a hot dish, and put a lit- 
tle bit of butter under it. Some like a shalot, or onion, 
chopped or sliced very fine, and put in the dish. Others 
like a little mushroom-ketchup in the dish with the on- 
ion. The steaks should be beaten with a rolling-pin 
before they are put upon the gridiron, and pepper and 


salt shook over them, just before they are taken off the . 


fire, or when they are in the dish. . 


Mutton Steaks, or Chops, 


Should be cut from a loin or neck that has hung three 
or four days, or longer, if the weather will permit. 
Broil them on.a clear fire; keep turning them as quick 
as possible, or the fat that drops from the steaks will 
smoke them; when they are done, put them into a hot 
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dish ; rub them with a bit of butter; slice a shalot very 
thin into a spoonful of boiling water; pour it on them 


with a spoonful of mushroom-ketchup and salt. Serve — 


them quite hot. Do lamb-steaks the same way. Omit 
. the ketchup, if you think proper. - 


Pork-Chops. | a 


Cut them the same as mutton or beef; they will re- 
@uire more time than either, as pork in every form re 
quires to, be thoroughly done. As soon as they are 


done, put them into a dish that is quite hot, ‘tub a little: P 


(«Was 


ei rind 


sage very fine, (or, if green, chop it,) and strew it over — 


them; put.a little good gravy into the dish. You may 
omit the sage if not agreeable. 


To broil Chickens. - 


Having cut the chickens down the back, season them 
with pepper and salt, and lay them on the gridiron over 
a clear fire, but at a distance. Let the inside continue 
next the fire, till it is nearly done. hen‘turn them, 
taking care that the fleshy sides do not burn; let them 
broil till they are of a fine brown. ‘(Make good gravy- 
sauce, and. edd some mushrooms. Garnish-with lemon, 
the liver broiled, and the gizzards cut, and broiled with 
pepper and salt, or use any other sauce you like. 


To broil Pigeons. 


Wash the pigeons quite clean. Take some parsley 


chopped fine, a piece of butter as big as a walnut, with 
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‘a little pepper and salt, and put it into their bellies. Tie 
them at both ends, and put them on a gridiron, over a 
clear fire. Or you may split and broil them, having first 
seasoned them with pepper and salt. Serve them up 
with gravy, or a little parsley and butter in the dish. 


To Fry Beef-Steaks. 


Take rump-steaks; beat them well with a roller; fry 
them in as much butter as will moisten the pan. For 
- sauce, put to the gravy that comes out of them a glass of 
red wine, half an anchovy, a little nutmeg, pepper, salt, 
and a shalot, cut small; give it a boil; pour it over the 
steaks, and send them bat to table. } 
If you like them done in a plainer way, you may put a 
little flour and water into the pan, with the gravy, when 
you have taken the steaks out, and a spoonful of ketchup 
and walnut-pickle, and use onion, or shalot, as you like, 
and omit the wine and anchovy. 


To Fry a Neck, or Loin of Lumb. 


Cut the lamb into chops, rub both sides with the yolk 
of an egg, and sprinkle over them some erumbs of bread, 
mixed with a little parsley, thyme, marjoram, winter-sa- 

-vory, and a little lemon-peel, all chopped very small. 
Fry them in butter, till they are of a nice light brown; 
put them in the dish, and garnish with crisped parsley.’ 
They eat exceedingly nice fried in butter, with a little 
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water boiled in the pan, anda bit of butter rolled in flour Wa 
and stirred into it; pour the gravy over the chops, , 


Sweetbreads. 


Cut them into long slices; beat the yolk of an egg, — 
and rub it over them. Make a seasoning of pepper, salt, bs 
and grated bread ; strew it over them, and fry them in — 
butter. Serve them up with melted butter and ketchup ; _ 
garnish with crisped parsley, and very small thin slices of — 
toasted bacon. # 

Sweetbreads are very good boiled whole, and sent to— 
table with parsley and butter, garnished with lemon; or ~ 
parboiled, and afterwards boiled, or browned in.a Duten 
even | before the fire. 


Ox-Feet, or Cow-Heel. 


Split the feet ; take out all the bones, and put the 
meat into a frying-pan, with some butter. When it is 
fried a few minutes, put in some mint and parsley, chop- 
ped fine, and a little salt. Add likewise the yolks of 
two eggs beaten fine, half a pint of gravy, the juice of a 
lemon or orange, and a little nutmeg. Take it out, put 
it into a dish, and pour the sauce over it. The feet must 
be boiled quite tender before they are fried. 


at mat» whats 5 lat a tate te) fae) 
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To fry Sausages with Apples. 7 


Take half a pound of sausages and six apples; slice 
four about as thick as a crown-piece, cut the others in — 
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quarters ; fry them with the sausages of a fine light 
brown, and lay the sausages in the middle of the dish, 
and the apples round. Garnish with the quartered apples. 
Or fry them without any apples, and serve on fried bread 
with mashed potatoes. 
Sausages are very good boiled, or rather simmered ; 

they should be put in when the water boils, and simmer 

_ four minutes, if small ones, or six, if large ones. Serve 
them with poached eggs, or mashed or roasted potatoes. 


Broiled Hare. 


Take the legs, or shoulders, of a hare that is under- 
done 3 season them with pepper and salt; rub a bit of 
butter over them ; put a little gravy in the dish, and send 
them to table hot. . 

The other parts may be warmed in gravy, and a tthe 
of the stuffing, and served separately, or put under them ; 
send currant-jelly in a glass. | 


To fry Rabbits. 
Cut them in joints, and fry them in butter, of a nice 


brown ; send them to table with fried or dried parsley, 
and gravy; or liver sauce. 


To ani a Rabbit taste hke Hare. 
Choose one that is-young, but full-grown ; hang it in 


the skin three or four days: then skin it, and lay it, 
without washing, in a seasoning of black pepper and all- 
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spice, in a fine-powder, a glass of port wine, and the same 


quantity of vinegar. Turn it about occasionally, and let — 


it remain in'the seasoning for forty hours; then stuff it, 
and roast it as a hare, with the same sauce. Do not wash 
’ off the liquor that it was soaked in. 


Chicken Currie, 


Cut up the chickens raw; then slice onions, and fry — 


them together in butter with great care, of a fine light 


brown ; or if you use chickens that have been dressed, — 
fry only the onions. Cut the joints into two or three | 
pieces each, and put them into a stew-pan, with veal or 
mutton gravy, and a clove or two of garlic. Let it | 


simmer till the chicken is quite tender. Half an 
hour before you-serve it, rub a spoonful or two of 
currie powder, smooth, also a spoonful of flour, and 


an ounce of butter; add this, with four large spoon- — 


fuls of cream, to the stew, and salt to your taste— 


When ready to serve, squeeze in a little lemon, Slices 
of under-done veal, rabbit, turkey, &c. make very good — 


currie. ie 
Rabbits may be done the same way. 


To fry Venison. 


Cut the meat into slices, and make gravy of the bones. 
Fry it of a light brown, and keep it hot before the fire. 
Put butter rolled in flour into the pan, and keep stirring 
4t till thick and brown. Put in fine powder Sugar, the 


gravy made of the bones, and some red wine: have it | 


the thickness of cream; squeezein a lemon; warm 


Te : 
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the venison in it; put it in the dish, and pour the sauce 
ever it. | 

You may omit the sugar if you choose, and send cur- 
rant-jelly to table with it in a glass. 


To fry Calf’s Liver and Bacon. q 


Cut the liver in slices, and fry it first, then the bacon ; 
lay the liver in the dish, and the bacon upon it. Serve 
it up with gravy made in the pan, thickened with flour 
and butter, and a little orange or lemon juice; garnish 
with sliced lemon. Some people like boiled iene 
_ chopped and strewed over the liver or crisp parsley : 
the orange and lemon juice may be omitted, and the ba- 
con served in a separate dish. 

* 


To fry or dry Parsley. 


> 


y 


Pick the parsley very clean, and see that it is young. 
_ Put a bit of butter into a clean pan; when it boils, put iw 
the parsley ; keep stirring it with a knife till it is crisp; 
then take it out, and use it as garnish for fried lamb 
&c, 

Or you may use dried parsley, done as follows: pick 
a good quantity of young parsley from the stalks; rub 
it in a coarse cloth, to get out the grit; put it in a Dutch 
oven, and set it ies the fire, but not too near 3, turn it 
often, and when it is crisp, use it for garnish, or rub some 
of it over steaks, calf’s liver, or any thing you use parsley 
for, This is better than fried parsley. 


E 
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TO DRESS FISH. 


ee ETE re 
To boil a Turbot: 


W ASH it very clean, but do not let it lie in the wa-. — 
ter, as that will make it soft; rub it over with ad 5 a 
_then lay it on the fish-plate, with the white side up ; 

a cloth over it, and pin it tight under the plate. ie it 
into the kettle with: the water cold; throw in a hand» 


ful of salt, and a glass of vinegar; boil it very gra-° 


- dually ; when it is done, take it up carefully drain it, 
take off the cloth, and slip it on the dish. Garnish with 
fried oysters 3 lobster gravy, or shrimp sauce, in boats. 


, To fry a Turbot. 

~~ Jt must be a small turbot; cut it across, as if it were 
ribbed ; when it is quite dry, flour it, and put it in a large 
frying-pan, with boiling lard enough to cover it : fry it 
till it is brown, then drain it; clean the pan, put into it 
claret, or white wine, almost enough to cover it; an an- 
chovy, salt, nutmeg, and a little gmger ; ‘put in the fish, 
and let it stew till half the liquor is wasted; then take it 
out, and put in a piece of butter rolled in flour, and a le- 
mon minced ; let them simmer ull of | a ere thickness ; 
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rub a hot dish with a. piece of shalot; Jay the turbot in 
the dish, and pour the:sauce over it. . 


To choose Turbot. 


7 


If good they should be thick and plump, the belly a 
yellowish white: if they appear bluish and thin, they are 
not good, . They are in season the greatest part of the 
summer. : | 


To boid Salmon. 


Clean the fish, and scrape it carefully ; Bal it gently, 
with salt and Tote. radish in the water 3 a piece not very 
thick will take half an hour. Serve it with shrimp, lob- 
ster, or anchovy sauce, in one boat, and fennel and but-. 
ter in another... If you have essence of anchovy and sage, 
' send plain melted one to table al it. 


To Boil Salmon crimp. Oe sb ft Ms 


When the salmon is Menta and gutted,. cut off the. 
head and tail, and cut the body through into slices an 
inch and a half tl hick ; ‘throw them into a large pan of 
pump-water ; when they are, all put in, sprinkle a hand- 
ful of bay- salt upon the water, stir it about, and then take 
out the fish ; set on a darge deep stew-pan, boil the head 
and tail, but do not split, the head; put in some salt, but 
"no vinegar ; when they have boiled ten minutes scum the 
water very clean, and: pot in the slices : owh nen they 
boiled enough, take then: and ta 
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dish, and the slices round, The head or tail may bt 
dressed alone, or with one or two slices; or the slices 
alone. 


To broil Salmon. 


Cut slices an inch thick, and season with pepper and 
salt; dip them in sweet oil, or rub them with butter 5 
fold them in pieces of writing-paper, and broil them over 
a slow fire six or eight minutes. Serve in the paper with 
anchovy-sauce. | 

If the salmon is dried, soak it for two or three hours, 
then put it on the gridiron, and shake over it a little 
pepper. It will take but a short time 3 when done, § serve 
it up with melted butter. 


To pot or bake Salmon. 


Scale anddry a fresh salmon ; slit it down the backs 
take out the bone, and mix some grated nutmeg, mace, 
pepper, and salt, and strew it over the fish ; let i it lie two 
or three hours; then lay it in a large pot, and put to if 
half a’ pound of butter, and bake it an hour. When done, 
lay it to drain; then cut it up, and lay the pieces in lay- 
ers, with the skin uppermost, in pots; put a board over 
the pots, and lay on a weight to press it till cold; then 
take the board and weight off, and pour clarified butter 
over it. It may be sent to table in pieces, or cut.in 
slices. 
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To collar Salmon. 


Yake a side of-salmon, cut off a handful of the tail, 
wash the large piece well, and dry it with a clean cloth ; 
rub it over with the yolks of eggs, and then make a force- 
meat with what you cut off the tail, (but take off the 
skin,) and put to it a handful of par-boiled oysters, the 
yolks of three or four eggs boiled hard, six anchovies, a 
handful of sweet herbs chopped small, a little salt, cloves, 
mace, nutmeg, pepper, and grated bread: work these 
together into a body, with the yolks of eggs,.and lay it 
all over the salmon, roll it up into a collar, and bind it 
with broad tape: then boil it with salt and vinegar in the 
water, let the liquor boil before you put it in; let it con- 
tinue to boil, but not too fast; it will take near two hours 
boiling 5 when it is done enough, take it up into a deep 
pot; when the liquor is cold, put it to the salmon; let 
it stand till you want to ‘use it. Or you may put it in 
a pot that will just hold it, and pour clarified buttery 
ever it. rie , 


Salmon, to souse or pickle. 
Boil it as before directed : after which, take it out and 
boil the liquor with bay-leaves, pepper-corns, and salt 3. 
add vinegar when cold, and pour it over the fish. 


- 
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Salmdn, to dry.« 


. Split the fish ; take out: the inside and roe; and, after 
scaling it, rubsit with cqommonisalt.« Let it stand twenty- 
four -hours-to- drain. Pound three or four ounces’ef: salt- 


_ petre,; according to. the size of the fish, half the'qtantity 
- of bay-salt, and the same of coarse sugar. Rub these 


when well mixed into the salmon, and lay it on a dish er.» 
tray two days; then rub it well with common salt, ard 
in twenty-four hours more it will be fit'to dry.’ Be care- 
ful to dry it well after draining ; hang it either in a chim- 


ney, with a wood fire, or ina dry place; keep it open 


with tre small sticks. 


To choose Salmon. 
Ifa salmon is of a fine red it is fresh, but particularly. 
so if red at the gills; the scales should be very bright, 
and the fish el de stiff, It is in season in the spriig. 


To boil Sturgeon. 


Let it be well cleaned ; then put it into a fish-kettle, 


“with two ‘quarts of water, a pint of vinegar, a stick of 


horse-radish cut into pieces, two or three bay-leaves, some 
lemon, some whole pepper, and a little salt; let the fish 
boil ‘softly in this liquor till done enough. For sauce, 
dissolve an anchovy in a very little water, and strain it ; 
then put in a very large piece of butter, roll it in flour, 
and melt it very smooth; then add the body of a crap or 
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lobster bruised, two spoonfuls of ketchup, the same of 
white wine, and some shrimps: boil all together ; squeeze 
in some lemon, and add horse-radish ; pour some of the 
sauce over the sturgeon, the rest in boats, 


To souse Sturgeon. 


~ Draw the sturgeon, and divide it down the back in 
_ equal sides, then into pieces; put it into a tub with wa- 
ter and salt; wash and clean it well; bind it up with 
tape, or bass, and boik it in vinegar, water, and salt; take 
care not to pol! it too tender: ‘when it is done enough, 
lay it to cool then pack it up’ close in the liquor it was 
boiled.in, 


a 
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To boil Soles. 


“pike three quarts of cold spring-water, and putin a 
handful ‘of salt; then put in the soles, and boil them 
gently for ten minutes. Serve with anchovy. or shrimp — 
sauce, in boats. | | al mt te ee ee 


To stew Soles. 


Half-fty them in butter, i take the fish out of the 
pan, and put into it a quart of water, broth, or gravy, 
two anchovies, and an onion sliced. When they have 
boiled slowly for a quarter of an hour, put the fish in a- 
gain, and let them stew gently about twemty minutes ; 
then take it out, and thicken the liquor with butter and 
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fieur. Give the whole a gentle boil, then strain it oyer 


the fish, and serve up with oyster, cockle, or shrimp 
Savce,. 


na To fry Soles, 


Take off the skin, rub the fish over with the yolk of 
an egg, and strew on. some crumbs of bread. Fry them 
in hogs’ Jard over a brisk fire, till they are of a fine light 
brown. » Then take them off, drain them, put them into 
a dish, and serve them up with plain melted butter i in a 
boat. Garnish with green pickles. 

Fry them without the eggs and crumbs of bread if you 
choose, 


To boil Carp. 


Seale and draw its save the blood: set on some was 
ier in a stew-pan, with vinegar, salt, and horse-radish 3 
when it boils, put in the carp ; if it is a good size, it will 


iake near half an hour; let it boil gently. Take the 


blood, with some red wine, some good gravy, an onion or 
two chopped, a little whole pepper, a blade of mace, a 
nutmeg quartered; let all these stew together: thicken 
the sauce with butter rolled in flour; serve up the fish 
with the sauce poured over it 3 squeeze in some lemon- 
juice. | 
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To fry Carp. - 


Scale, gut, and wash them clean; dry them in flour, 
and fry them in hogs? lard till they are a fine light brown; 
fry some toast, cut three-corner ways, with the roes; lay 
the fish on a coarse cloth to drain; let the sauce be but- 
ter and anchovy, and the juice of alemon. Garnish with 
the bread, roe, and lemon. 


To stew Carp. 


Scale and clean it; take care of the roe, &c.+-lay the 
fish in a stew-pan, with good beef-gravy, an onion, eight 
cloves, a desert-spoonful of Jamaica pepper, the same-of 
black, and two glasses of red port; cover it close, and 
let it simmer; when nearly done, add two anchovies 
chopped fine, a desert spoonful of made mustard, some 
walnut ketchup, and a bit of butter, rolled in flour. 
Shake it, and let the gravy boil’a few minutes. Serve 
with, sippets of fried bread, the roe fried, and a good deal 
ef horse-radish and lemon, 


Cod. | 


Some boil the cod whole ; but a large head and shoul- 
ders contain all the fish that is considered prime. Ifa. 
large fish is boiled whole, the thin part will be over-dong ve 
before the thick is ready ; but if you purchase the whole 
fish, the lower part if sprinkled with salt, and hung up, 

5 
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will keep good one or two days. Or it may be made 
salter, and served with egg-sauce, potatoes, or parsnips. 
| 


To boil Cod. y 


Set on a fish-kettle, of a proper size; put in a large 
quantity of cold water, with a quarter of a pint of -vine- 
gar, a handful of salt, and half a stick of horse-radish ; 
then put in the fish ; when it is done enough, (which will 
be known by feeling the fins; if they pull out easily, it 
is done,) lay it to drain, put it on a hot fish-plate, laid in 
a disb, with the liver cut in half, and laid on each side. 
Serve with shrimp and oyster sauce. » 


Re: 
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To broil Cod, 


Cut a cod in slices, two inches thick,, dry and flour» 


them well; make a.very clear fire 5 rub the gridiron with 
a piece of chalk, and set it high from the fire; turn them 
often, till they are quite done enough, and of a fine brown. 
They. xequire a great deal of care to prevent them from 
breaking. Serve with lobster or shrimp sauce. 


To stew Cod. 


rat” 


Cut’the cod in. slices an inch thick ; lay them inva 


large stew-pan, so that the slices need not be laid-one. 


upon the other. Season with nutmeg, pepper, and salt, a 
bundle of sweet herbs, and an onion, half a pint of white 
wine, and a quarter of a pit of water; cover it close, 
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and let it simmer gently five or six minutes ; then squeeze 
in a lemon; put in a few oysters, and the liquor strained, 
‘ a piece of butter rolled. in flour, and a blade or two of 
mace ; cover it close, and let it stew gently, shaking the 
pan often. When done, take out the herbs and onion, 
and dish it up; pour oF sauce over it. 


“hi *, 


open pee gh 8. gT.4 
“To chtinp’ Coil 


-Take a cod. that is very fresh, cut it into slices an inch 
thick, throw it into pump- -water and salt; set it over a 
stove, or slow fire, in’a-fish-kettle or stew-pan, almost full 
of spring-water, and a yood quantity: of salt; make it 
boil: ‘very quick, and then put in some slices of cod, and 
keep them boiling about eight or nine’ minutes; scum 
the water very clean ; take out the fish, and lay them on 
a fish-plate. Serve with shrimp or oyster sauce. Cod is 
pa bought ready crimped. 


Cod ’s Sounds to boil. 


“Clean and cut ‘thea Into small pieces ; boil Then in 
milk and water; drain them; put them into a sauce-pan, 
and season them with beaten mace, nutmeg, pepper, and 
salt. Add a little cream, with a piece of butter rolled 
in flour, and keep shaking titi it is thoroughly hot, and of 
a good thickness, Put it into a dish, and lait with 
slices of lemon, | | 
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C urrie of Cod. 


This should be made of sliced cod, that has either ‘been 
erimped, or salted a day, to made it firm. Fry it of a 


_ fine brown, with onions ; and stew it in good white gravy, 


with a little currie-powder, a bit of butter and flour, three 
or four spoonfuls of cream, and salt and Cayenne, if the 
powder is not hot enough. 


To dress a salt Cod. 


Steep the fish in water all night, with a glass of vine- 


~ gar; to draw out some of the salt, the next day boil it; 


when it is done enough, divide it in flakes, and put it into 


a dish; pour egg-sauce over it, or parsnips boiled and | 
beaten fine, with butter and cream; send it totableas _ 


hot as possible. 
Haddocks and whitings may be boiled the same as 
cod. ‘ | 


Haddocks and Whitings to broil. 


_ When you have cleaned and washed the fish, dry them 


ina cloth, and rub a little vinegar over them, which will 


- prevent the skin from breaking. Dredge them with flour ; 


rub the gridiron with beef-suet, and let it be hot when 
you lay on the fish. While broiling, turn them two or 


three times. Serve them up with melted butter or shrimp- 


- Sauce. 
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To boil M “hence: 


Rub them dy vinegar; when the water nila put 
them in with a little salt, and boil them gently a quarter 
of an hour. — Serve them. with fennel and parsley and but- 
a and gooseberry-sauce, 


To fry or broil Mackarel. 


They may be fried or broiled, and are very good stuf- 
ed with bread-crumbs, chopped parsley, lemon-peel grat- 
ed, pepper, salt, and nutmeg, mixed with sea of egg. 
Serve with anchovy-sauce and fennel-sauce. . 

They are very good split open, the heads off off, pep- 
‘pered, hung up for four or five hours, and then broiled. 
Make the sauce of fennel and parsley, scalded, cnoppet ; 
fine, any mixed with sodas butter. 


To collar Matis. 


“Do them as eels, only omit the sage. 


To pot Mackarel. 


- Clean, season, and bake them in a pan with spice,. 
‘bay-leaves, and some butter; when cold, take out the 

bones, lay them very close in potting- pots, and cover on 
‘them with. clarified butter. 


. 
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To Pickle, Mackarel. : 


Boil them in the usual w ‘ay 3 let them be cold; take | 
some of the liquor they were boiled in, a few pepper-_ 
corns, two or three bay- leaves, and some vinegar 5 ; boil 
them together ; when rat put it to i fish, mae 


~ 


To boil flat Fish. 


Under this article are included flounders, soles, and the 
various kinds of flat fish. First, cut off the fins, and take 
out the guts. Dry them with a cloth, and boil them i in 
salt and. water; the length of time they will require 
must depepd upon the size ; when the fins pull out easily 


_»they are done enough. Garnish with red cabbage, and 


serve them up either with gravy, shrimp, cockle, or mus- 
cle sauce. 7 


Skate or Thornback, to had 


First, cut it into long slips, crossways, Bet: an inch 
broad, and put it into spring-water and salt. After- 
wards boil it, according to the general. directions, for a 


quarter of an hour; and serve it with anchovy nd but- 


ter, or any sauce you choose. 
You may boil the piece of skate whole, if you “ike it 
better, only let it boil rather longer. , , 


a 
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2 Pike: oe ne 


_ Wash it clean, and take out the gills; make a force- 
meat of chopped oysters, crumbs of bread, a little lemon- 
peel, a bit of butter, the yolks of two eggs, and some 
Sweet herbs ; season it with salt, pepper, and nutmeg ; 
put them into the belly of the fish; sew it up, and pei! 
erit round. Boil it in hard water, with some salt, and 
a quarter of a pint of. vinegar. When the water boils 
put in the fish, which, if of a middling size, will! be done 
in half an Month Serve with oyster, shrimp, or any kind 
of sauce you like and garnish with horse-raddish. 

You may boil it without force- meat in the belly, if 
you like i it Dest. 


Pike, to bake or roast. 


If a very large one, make a force-meat with one pound 
of small pike, or any white fish; a large onion, some 
parsley, and sweet herbs, chopped small; grated lemon- 
peel; the crumbs of a penny loaf, erated ; salt, pepper, 
and cloves, pounded ; ; a quarter of a pound of butter, or 
matrow, or beef-suet, and two yolks of eggs:, fill the 
pike with it; skewer ‘the tail in the mouth; rub it with 
yolks of eggs 5 strew over it bread-crumbs ; stick on bits 
of butter ; put it into the dish, with half a pint of port 
or gravy, a blade of mace,and a piece of lemon-pecl : 
bake it in a common oven, or it may be done in a Dutch 
oven. Send to table white sauce, or anchovy-sauce 3; put 
to the sauce any gravy that may be in the dish. it is 
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baked in; but first take off the fat. Half the quantity 
of stuffing does for a small pike; and the fish may be 
omitted; but it is not so good without it. 


Perch and Tench, to boil. - 


Put them into cotd water; boil them carefully ; and 
serve with melted butter, and soy or anchovy. 


To fry Trout, Grayling, Perch, and Tench. 


Scale, gut, and wash them well; dry them, and lay 
them separately on a board before the fire, after dusting 
some flour over them, fry them of a fine colour, in fresh 
dripping, or hogs’ lard. Serve with crisp parsley and 
plain butter. . 


Smelts, to fry. 


After having washed and taken away the gills, dry 
them in a’cloth; beat up an egg very fine; rub it over 
them with a feather, and strew on crumb® of bread. 
Bry them in hogs’ lard over a clear fire, and put them 

J%-in when the fat is boiling hot. When they’are of a fine 
4, brown, take them out, and drain off the fat. Garnish 
~ with fried parsley and lemon. 


To boil Eels. 


Boil them in salt and water. Parsley and butter, ox . 
anchovy and butter, for sauce. 
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To stew Eels. 


| Pat one ounce of butter into a stew-pan; when it is 
‘melted, throw in a handful of sorrel, cut in large pieces ; 
about a dozen sage-leaves, cut fine; five pounds of eels, ~ 4 
‘cut In pieces about three inches long, peppered and salt- 
ed, two anchovies boned and minced, a large onion, the 
peel of a quarter of a lemon chopped fine, half a nutmeg 
grated, and half a pint of water; let these stew gently 
half an hour; take out the onion, squeeze in lemon- 
juice 3 lay toasted bread round the dish, cut three-cor- 
nered, Half this quantity makes a small dish, 


To fry Eels. 


Clean them well, cut them into pieces, sgason them 
with pepper and salt, flour them, and fry them in butter 
or hogs? lard; let the sauce be melted butter, with the 
“juice of lemon, or essence of anchovy. | 


To spitchcock Eels. 


When skinned and cleaned, cut open the belly, lay it 
flat, but do not bone it; cut it into pieces the length of 
a finger, rub it with yolk of egg; strew over it bread. 
crumbs, pepper, salt, nutmeg, lemon-peel, and chopped 
parsley; broil it over a clear fire. Or do it whole, with 
_ the above ingredients, turned round and skewered ; then 
troil or roast it in a Dutch oven. Use anchovy-sauce. sai 
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To collar Eels. 


Slit them up the back, take out the bones, wash and 
dry them well; strew over then? patsley and sage chop- 
ped fine; season with pepper and ‘salt,’ roll them tight, and 
tie them wp in cloths; ‘boil them ih salt and water three 
quarters.of an hour, df a* very large one, ‘an hour, with 
the heads: and bones, a few pepper-corns, and a little 
vinegar, atie sthe cloths tight 5 hang them all up to 
drain si when the pickle is cold, take off the cloths, and 


put them in. ‘You may send them whole on a plate-to ~~ 


table, or cut them in slices. Garnish witl ; greet parsleys’ 


zies, Lampreys are done the s same ways. 


“= 


To ‘broil Eels 7 ee. 


"Skin ond clean a large eel Gane se it ia” peer 


broil it whole, on a slow. ‘but very clear fires: Serve it) - 


with melted butter, rub a good quantity of dried parsley 
almost to powder, and shake it over the eels when it is 
put in the dish, 


To boil Herrings. 


dele! gut, and wash them, dry them thoroughly in — 4 


a cloth, and rub them over with a little salt and vinegar 3 . 
skewer their tails in their mouths, and lay them on the 


fish-plate ; when the water boils, put them in, and about 
ten or twelve minutes will do them ; then take them up, 
let them drain properly, and turn their heads into the 
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. middle of the dish. Serve them with melted butter and 
parsley 5 garnish with lemon and horse-radish. 


“=~ To bake Ferri ings. 
t,auk a fe) 
hice: wash, and dry abla well: ina! woléth, ier ve 
‘Welby ‘on ‘atboards take av little black pepper, a few 
cloves, ‘and -plentys#ofisalt ; mix them’ together, and rub 
the’ fish-all,overawith it. Lay fem straight -in}a pot} 
cover: them, with. -vinegat, put ina few bay-leaves, tie a 
strong paper-over the top, and bake them in a moderate 
» -oven. “They tay “be” eaten either hot ér cold and if 
a you. use the best: vinegar, they will ae good. for two, or 
three months, a : 
- Sprats and mackarel may be done in ‘the same manner, 


intake § yee 
To broil peta bs gies 


es 


Scale, gut, and cut off their heads 3 wash them clean, 
and dry them ina cloth; dust them well with flour, and 
broil them. ‘Take the heads, mash them, and boil them - 
in small beer, with a little whole pepper, and an onion, 
When it has boiled a quarter of an hour, strain it off ; 
thicken it with butter and flour, and a good deal of mus: | 
tard. Lay the herrings in a dish, put the sauce ina 
boat, and servethem up. Or they may be eaten ‘with 
+ plain melted butter and mustard, 
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To smoke Herrings. 


Clean and lay them in salt and a little saltpetre one 
night ; then hang them in a row, on a stick, put through 
the eyes. Have ready an old cask, in which put some 
saw-dust, and in the midst of it a heater red hot; fix 
the stick over the smoke, and let them remain twenty- 


four hours. » 


/ 


To dress red Herrings. 


Choose those that are large and moist, cut them open, 
and pour some boiling small beer over them; let them 
soak half an hour ; drain them dry, and make aes just 
hot through, ae the fire ; then rub some cold butter 
over them, and serve them with egg-sauce, or mashed po- 
tatoes, “i 


Sprats. 


When cleaned, should be fastened in rows by a skew- 
er run through the heads, then broiled, and served hot. 


- 


To pickle Sprats like Anchovies. 


Take a peck of the best sprats (they must be very 
fresh,) not washed or wiped, but as they come out of the 
water; have ready two pounds of common salt, four 
- eunces of saltpetre, a quarter of a pound of bay-salt, twe 


\ 


- 
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Bunces @ salteprunella, two penny-worth of chochinéal ; 
pound them together in a mortar, and mix them all to-- 
gether; put them into a stone pot, or barrel ; lay a row 
of sprats, then a layer of the salts, and so on ‘ill the pot 
is full; press them down hard, cover them close; let 
them stand six months, and they will be ft for use. 


‘ To butter Lobsters. 
ee 


When boiled, take out the meat; cut it into pieces 3 
put toit a little gravy, the inside of the lobster, and 
the spawn bruised, a very little white wine, pepper, salt, 
and nutmeg, grated lemon-peel, a piece of butter rolled 
in flour, and a little lemon-inice; stir this together ; let 
it boil up; quarter the chine; then pepper, salt, and 
broil it; lay it round the dish on the rest. Garnish with 
sliced lemon. 


To pot Lobster. 


Boil it well, pick out all the meat and inside; season 
it high with pepper, salt, and nutmeg ; beat it fine, with 
butter enough to make it mellow; put it down close in 
a pots; Set it in a slack oven for two or three minutes; 
then pour clarified butter over it. . : 


Lobster-Sauce. | 


Pound the spawn, ahd two anchovies; pour on them 
two spoonfuls of gravy 5. strain all into some melted but- 
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ter; then put in the meat of the lobsters. give it pall one 
boil, and add a little lemon. sJuice.. | 


A aes Way. 


Leave out the anchovies and gravy, and do it as above, 
either with, or without a little salt and ketchup, as you like 
it. Many prefer the flavour of the lobster and salt only. 


Tv butter Crabs, 


Pick out the fish, bruise the inside ; beat it in a little 
gravy, with a little wine, some pepper, salt, nutmeg, a 
few crumbs of bread, a piece of butter, with a very little 
flour, and some vinegar or lemon-juice. Serve it hot. 


To dress Crab cold. 


Empty the shells, and mix the flesh with oil, vinegar, 
salt, and a little white pepper and Cayenne: then put 
the mixture into the shell, and serve it up. 


To butter Prawns or Shrimps. 


Take them out of the shells, and warm them with a 
little gravy, a bit of butter and flour, salt and pepper: 
simmer them a minute or two, and serve with sippets. 
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To pot Shrimps or Prawns. 


When boiled, take them out of the shells, and season 
them with salt, white pepper, and a very little mace. 
Press them into a pot; set it in the oven ten minutes, and, 
‘when cold, put clarified butter over it. 


Shrimp- Sauce. 


Mix a piece of butter with some flour 5 boil it up in 
gtavy 5 put in the shrimps, and give them a boil.. 

Or you may put shrimps in melted butter, with a lit- 
tle lemon-juice.» Or omit the lemon-juice if you choose. 


To feed Oysters. 


Put them into water, and wash them with a birch be. 
som till-quite clean ; then lay them bottom-downwards 
into a pan; sprinkle with flour or oatmeal, and salt: co- 


ver them with water. Do the same every day, and they | 


frill fatten. ‘The water should be very salt. 


To stew Oysters. 


» Wash them in’ their own liquor’; strain thems, put 


them into a sauce-pan, with’ some white pepper, and a 


little mace pounded, a little cream, and a piece of butter 
_ mixed with flour ; stir this till it boils, throw in the oys- 
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ters, simmer them till done enough 3 add salt, if wanted 
put toasted sippets round the dish. 
Use water instead of cream, if you think pranent 


To scallop Oysters. 


Wash them in their own liquor; strain the liquor te 
them ; put some into scallop-shells, strew bread-crumbs 
over them, with a little pepper and a bit of butter; then 
more oysters, bread-crambs, and a bit more butter at the 
- top; set them ina Dutch oven, and let them be a nice 


brown. 


To fry Oysters. 


Make. a batter of flour, milk, and eggs, with bread- 
erumbs and a little seasonisig ; dip a oysters into it, and 
fry them a fine light brown. 


To make Oyster-Sauce. 


‘Take a pint of oysters, that are tolerably large; put 
them into a sauce-pan with their own liquor strained, a 
blade of mace, a little whole pepper, and a bit of lemon- 
peel; let them stew over the fire till the oysters are 
plump; pour them into a pan, and wash them carefully | 
one by one out of the liquor; strain the liquor threugh ~ 
a sieve, and add the same quantity of good gravy; cut 
some butter into pieces, roll it in flour, and put it to the 
eysters; set it over the fire, shake it round often tall it 
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boils, and add a spoonful of white wine ; let it just boil, 
then pour it into boats. Some cooks add an anchovy, 
which greatly enriches the sauce. Plain oyster-sauce is 

merely oysters, with a little of the liquor strained, any 
boiled in melted butter. 


, 


Oyster-Loaczes. : 


Make a hole at the top of little round loaves, to take 
out the crumb. Put some oysters into a stew-pan with 
the liquor and the crumbs that were taken out of the 
loaves, and a piece of butter ; stew them together five or 
six minutes, then put in a spoonful of good cream, and 
fill the loaves. Lay a bit of crust’ on the top of each, 
and put them in the oven to crisp. 

‘ 2 


To pickle Oysters. 


Wash four dozen of the largest oysters you can get in 


their own liquor ; wipe them dry: strain the liquor off, 


_ adding to it a desert.spoonful of pepper, two blades of 
mace, a table-spoonful of salt, three of white wine, and 
four of vinegar. Simmer the oysters a few minutes in 
the liquor, then put them into small jars, and boil the 
pickles up; skim it, and, when cold, pour it over the 
_ oysters : tie them down with bladder over them. 


ef 
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To collar Ribs of Beef. 


BONE the beef, lay it fat upon a table, and beat it; 
then rub it with six ounces of brown sugar, eight ounces 
of common salt, and two ounces of saltpetre, beaten very 
fine; let it lie ten days, and turn it every day; take it 
out of the pickle, and put it in warm water; let it lie 
six or eight hours, then lay it flat upon a table, with the 
outward skin down, and cut it in rows, and across, about 
the breadth of your finger ; but take care you do not cut 
the outside skin ; then fill one nick with chopped parsley, 
ihe second with fat‘pork; the third with crumbs of bread, 
mace, nutmeg, pepper and salt, then parsley, and so on 
till you have filled all the nicks; then roll it up tight, 
wrap it in a cloth, and bind it round with coarse tape, 
and boil it four or five hours, according to the size of it: 
then take it up, and hang it up by one end, or lay a 
board upon it, and press it with a weight ; save the li- © 
quor it was boiled’ in; the next day skim it, and add 
half the quantity of vinegar, a little mace, long pepper, 
and salt, then put in the beef, and keep it for use. When 
you send it to table, cut a litle off both ends; set it up- 
on a dish as you do brawn. If you make a fresh pickle 
every week, it will keep a long time. | 
Some collar beef, salted as above, with only parsley 
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chopped fine and strewed thick over it, and allspice 
ground fine. 


Another Way to collar Beef. 


Get about ten pounds of the middle of the flank ; take 
the skin of the inside, and all the bones and gristles out ; 
rub over it one ounce of saltpetre pounded, and two or 
three handfuls of common salt; turn it and rub it with 
brine every day 3 let it remain in the brine about four 
days, then wash off the brine, wipe it dry, get an ounce 
of ground allspice, mix some pepper with it, and rub a- 

‘bout half of it over the inside of the beef. Get as much 

parsley as will nearly fill a quart basin when chopped, 
mix the remainder ofthe allspice and pepper with it, and 
stuff it into all the places where the bones came out, and 
strew it all over the inside of the beef, putting a little 
bit of fresh butter here and there amongst it, but not 
more than an ounce in all. Roll it up very tight, and 
skewer it; put a thin cloth round it; tie some string 
tight round it several times, and over the ends ; boil it 
slowly five hours; let it remain in the cloth about a 
_ quarter of an hour after it is taken up, then take eh | 
cloth off, and press the beef with a weight. till cold; 
_ will then be fit to eat. 


To collar a Porker’s Head. 


- Take out the brains, and clean the head well; rub it 
with two ounces of saltpetre, and a sufficient quan 
tity of common salt ; let it lie a fortnight, turn it every 
\ 2 f 
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day, and rub it well in the brine, then wash it and boil it 
till the bones will come out easily; but care must be 
taken not to boil it so much as for the bones to drop out. 
Lay it in a dish, take off the skin as whole as you can, 
take out the bones, peel the tongue; have ready ona 


chopping-block a large handful of sage, washed and pick. - 
ed,.a table-spoonful of thyme picked from the stalks, and 


four shalots chopped very fine. Put the meat to iit, and 
chop it a little till the bits of meat are about “an inch 
square; put a strainer, or thin cloth, in the bottom of an 
eatthen pot, large enough to come up the sides, and co- 
ver over the pot; lay the skin you took off one side of 
the head at the bottom of the pot, then the meat and the 
other skin at the top; press it down with a board that 

will go within the pot, having first covered it with the 
corners of the cloth that was laid in the pot ; set the pot 
in the liquor again (which must be kept over the fire all 
the time,) and let it boil three quarters of an hour long~ 
er; then take it out, set a weight upon the board that 
goes within the pot, and let it remain m the pot all 
night ; then take it out, strip off the cloth, and it is fit 
for usee Mustard and vinegar are eaten with it. 

The ears may be chopped with the meat, or put in 
whole, at a proper distance from each other. Omit the 
thyme, ane put less sage than above mentioned, if you 
think proper. 


To collar a Breast of Veal. 


Bone and beat its rub it over with the yolk of an egg, 
and strew on it beaten mace, nutmeg, pepper, and salt, 


» 
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a large handful of parsley chopped small, with a few 
sprigs of sweet marjoram, lemén-peel grated, an anchovy 
washed, boned, and chopped very small, and mixed with 
crumbs of bread. Roll it up very tight, wrap it ina 
cloth, and bind it with a fillet; boil it two hours and a, 
half m salt and water; when done hang it up by one 
end, or pressit. Make a pickle for it of the liquor it 
was boiled in, and half the quantity of vinegar. Before 
you send it to table cut a slice off one ise to make it 
look handsome, . 


To collar a Calf’s Head, 


Take a calf’s head with the ate on (if you can get 
it,) scala off the hair, parboil and bone it; the fore part 
of the head must be slit ; boil the tongue, peel it, and cut 
it into slices, and the palate with it; put them into the 
middle of the head; take some pepper, salt, cloves, and 
mace, and beat them; add nutmeg grated, scalded pars- 
ley, thyme, savory, and sweet marjoram, cut very small: 
beat the yolks of two or three eggs, spread them over 
the héad, and strew on the seasoning ; roll it up very 
tight, wrap it in a cloth, tie it ‘round with tape; boil it 
gently for three hours in as much water as will cover it : 
when the head is taken out, hang it up by one end, or. 
press it. all night; then take it out of the cloth, and 


make a pickle for it the same as for collared veal; when. 


cold, put in the head. You may put oysters in the col. 
lar, if you like it. 
3 
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To collar a Breast of Mutton. 


‘Take out the bones and gristles. Then take grated 
bread, a few cloves, some mace, pepper, and salt, and 


a little lemon-peel chopped fine; lay the meat flat; rub. i 


it over with egg, and spread the seasoning over it; add 
two or three anchovies, if you like it, washed and boned ; 
then roll the meat as hard as possible, bind it with coarse 
tape, and boilit. Or you may skewer it, and omit the 
tape, and either roast or bake it. 


To collar Pork. 


"Bone a breast or spring of ee season it with a 
good quantity of thyme, parsley, and sage; roll it hard, 
put it in a cloth, tie it at both ends, and boil it; thee 
press it; when cold, take it out of the cloth, and id: keep 
it in the liquor it was boiled in. 


To souse a Pig’s Head. 


Cut it open, take out the brains and tongue, cut off 
the ears close to the head, clean them all well, salt them 
with common salt; let them remain three or four days, 
then boil them very tender, so that the bones will slip 
out very easily, Have ready a cloth laid in an earthen pot, 
the same as for a collared pig’s head; take the head, and 
lay it in a dish; take out all the bones ; lay one half of 
it in the pot with the skin next the cloth, then one of the 
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ears, then the tongue, peeled and cut open, and then the 
other ear, then the other half of the head, with the skin 
side at the.top ; shake in some salt between each piece as 
you lay it in the pot, doit while it is hot ; put a board that 
will go within-side of the pot, and press a weight upon it ; 
let it remain one night, then take it out of the pot, take off 
the cloth, and, if you wish to keep it long, make a pickle 
for it of the liquor it was-boiled in, and vinegar, or bran 
and water boiled, and strained, and put the head in when 
it is quite cold. You may, if agreeable, cut some slices 
of it (not very thin,) dust them with flour, and fry them 
just long enough to make them hot through; and, for 
sauce, put as much vinegar into a sauce-pan. as you 
wish to make sauce, with powder sugar enough to make 
it quite sweet, and as much ready-made mustard as will 
make it ae ; boil them up together, and send it to tae 
ble in a boat. 


To roll a Breast of Pork. 


Choose a small breast or spring of pork ; take out the 
bones; strew over it bread-crumbs, and sage chopped 
fine, with a little salt; roll it) up as close as you can, 
skewer it fast, and roastit. Use the same sauce as for a 
pig. 


POTTING. 


Clarified Buiter. 


(CLARIFIED bea Re is ged in all kinds of potting ; it 
is therefore necessary to place that article first. 

‘Cut as much butter as you think you shall want into 
slices, and put it into a sauce-pan, witKout either flour 
or water; melt it over the fire; then let it stand a few 
minutes to settle, but not to get cold; then pour it over 
‘the pots it is intended for. Or you may melt it, by put- 
ting it into a basin or jar, and set it over the fire in a pot, 
or stew-pan, that has water init. This is the best way 
of melting it. Let the milk settle at the bottom, and be 
careful not to put it over the pots. 4. 


a 


To pot Beef. 


Rub twelve pounds ‘of beef With half a pound of brown 


sugar, and tivo ounces of salt petre ; ; let it lie twenty- 
four hours, then wash it clean, and dry it well\with a 
cloth ; season it with pepper, salt, and a little mace, if 
you like it; cut into five or six pieces; put it in an earth- 
en pot, or jar, with a pound of butter in lumps on the top. 
Take care to have the jar large enough, that the gravy and 
butter may not boil over. Tie it over with paper, or, if you 
have a lid that fits the jar, itis better. Put it in a hot 
even, and let it stand three hours; then take it out, cut 


* 
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off the hard outsides, and beat it in a wooden bowl, or 
mortar; add to it alittle more pepper and salt; melt a 
pound of butter*in the gravy and fat that came out of. 
the jar, and put it to the beef by a little at a time, while 
it is beating ; continue beating it till it is very fine ; then 
put it into pots, and pour clarified butter over it. You 
may dissolve two anchovies in the gravy and butter that 
comes from the meat, and put to it while it is beating, 
which will be a great improvement. 


To make a cheaper sort. 


Cut the meat off a leg of beef; put it into a jar; 
break the bone, take out, all the mafrow, and put it upon 
the meat, and the outside skin and fat, at the top; tie a 
_ paper over it, and bake it till itis quite tender 5 turn it 
‘out of the jar while it is warm, take out all the skin and 
gristle, beat it very fine, with the gravy that comes out) 
of the j Jar; season with pepper and salt to your taste; 
put it in pots, and pour clarified butter over it. 


Miother Way to pot Beef. 


Take beef that has been dressed, either roasted or 
boiled ; beat it with some pepper, salt, a few cloves, and ° 
a little butter, just warmed. Or you may make the butter 
hot, and dissolve an anchovy in it. Beef eats very well, 
done this way, but the colour is not so good as that done 
with saltpetre.. It is\ a good way for using the remains — 
of a large joint. Potted beef should be set in the oven - 
- for a few minutes after it is in the pots, before the clari- 


vo) 
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fied butter is put over them; 3t makes it cut smooth, and 
eat better; the butter must not be put on till the pots 
are quite cold. 


To pot Veal. 


Take veal that has been stewed, or bake some on pur- 
pose, in the same manner as directed for beef; heat it to 
a paste with butter, salt, white pepper, and mace pound- 
ed fine ; press it down in pots, and pour clarified butter - 
ever it. - 


Marble V. snk 


Do the veal as above; boil a tongue very tender, 
slice it, beat it with butter, white pepper, and mace ; 
{or beat some slices of ham, that has been dressed in the © 
same way ;) put a layer of veal in the pot, then stick in. 
lumps of tongue or ham; fill up the spaces with veal, 
and pour clarified butter over it. 


To pot Venison. 


Rub the venison with vinegar, if it is stale, and let it 
He an hour. “Then dry it. with a cloth, and rub it alk 
ever with red wine. Season it with pepper, salt, and 
mace, and put it into an earthen pot or jar. Pour over 
it half a pint of red wine, and a pound of butter, and set 
it in the oven till it is quite tender. When it is done, 
pick it clean from.the bones and skin, and beat it na 
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mortar, with the fat and gravy. . If you find it not suffi- 
_ ciently seasoned, add more, and keep beating it till it is 
a fine paste. ‘Then press it hard down into the pots, and 
_ pour clarified butter ‘over it. | 
Omit the wine, if you think proper. 


To pot Hare. 


Let the hare hang up two or three days with the skin 
on, then case it, and cut it up as for eating. Put it into a 
pot, and season it with pepper, salt, and mace, Put a 
pound of butter over it, tie it down close, and bake it in 
an oven as hot as for bread. When it comes out, pick 
it clean from the bones, and pound it very fine in a mor- 
tar, with the fat and gravy it was baked in. Then put 
it close down into the pots, and pour clarified butter o- 


ver it. 
4 


To pot Pigeons. 


Pick and draw the pigeons, cut off the pinions, wash 
~ them clean, and put them into a sieve to drain. Then 
dry them with a cloth, and season them with pepper and 
salt. Rolla bit of butter in chopped parsley, and. put it 
into the pigeons. Sew up,the’vents, and put them into 
a pot with butter over them; tie them down, and set 
them in a moderate oven.. When they come out} put 
them into pots, and pour clarified butter over them. 

Or you may make a pie of the pigeons; lay a slice 
of veal or beef at the bottom of the dish, put in the pin-« 
ions and giblets, and a thin crust over it. When the pie 
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is done, take out the pigeons, cut them in two, put them 
close into pots, and pour clarified butter over them. 
_ Leave the pinions, giblets, and meat, to eat with the 
crust. When done this way, it is better to omit the 
parsley. 

Do other birds in the same manner. 


Meds To pot Cheese. 


To a pound of grated Parmesan or Cheshire cheese, 
add three ounces of cold butter, a little sifted mace, and 
a tea-spoonful of mustard. Mix all well in a mortar; 
put it into small pots, coverit with clarified butter, and 
set the pots in a cool dry place. 


VARIOUS METHODS 
OF 


DRESSING EGGS. 


figg-Balls for Mock Turtle, §c. 


Hott the eggs hard, and put them in cold water; take 
out the yolks, put them into a mortar, and pound them 
very fine ; wet them with raw yolks (at the rate of three 
raw yolks to eight hard ones,) season them ‘with white 
pepper and salt, dry them with flour, and roll them into 
balls, rather small, as they swell very much in boiling ; 
~ boil them in gravy for a few minutes. 


Eggs fried in Paste. 


Boil six eggs for three minutes ; put them in cold wa- 
ter, take off the shells (but do not break the whites, ) 
wrap the eggs up in puff paste; brush, them over with 
egg, and sprinkle a few crumbs of. bread over them ; 
- put a sufficient quantity of lard or butter into a stew-pan 
for the eggs to swim when they are put in; when the 
lard is hot, put the eggs in, and fry them of a gold col- 
our ; when done, lay them on a cloth to drain. | 


- 
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Eggs with Onions and Mushrooms. 


When the eggs are boiled hard, take out the yolks 
whole, and cut the whites in slices, with some onions and 
mushrooms; fry the mushrooms and onions ; throw in_ 
the whites, and turn them about a little; pour off the 
fat; flour the onions, &c. and put to them a little gra- 
vy ; boil them up, then put in the yolks, and add a little 
pepper and salt: let the whole simmer about a minute, 
and serve it up. ; 


To poach Eggs. 


Set a stew-pan of water on the fire; when it boils, 
break an egg into a cup, and put it into the water ; when 
the white looks quite set, which it will generally do 
when it has boiled about a minute and a half or two mi- 
nutes, take it up with an egg-slice, and lay it on toast 
and butter, or spinage. As soon as a sufficient number 
are done, serve them hot. If fresh-laid, they will poach 
well, without breaking. : 


Buttered Eggs. 


Beat four or five eggs, yolk and white together ; put 
a quarter of a pound of butter in a basin; then set it in 
boiling water, stir it till melted, then pour it, with the 
eggs, into a sauce-pan; keep a basin in your hand ; hold 
the sauce-pan in your other hand, over a slow fire, shak- 
ing it one way, as it begins to warm; pour it into the 


va 
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basin, and then back again; hold it over the fire, stirring 
it constantly in the sauce-pan, and -pouring it frequently 
into the basin, to prevent it curdling, and to mix the 
eggs and butter, till they are boiling hot. 

Serve on toasted bread; or use it as sauce to salt fish, 
or red herrings. ‘ 


Scotch Eggs. 
Boil five pullets’ eggs hard, take off the shells, and, 


‘ without removing the white, cover them completely with 
a fine relishing force-meat. Fry them of a fine light 
brown, and serve with good gravy in the dish. 


- 


Egg-Sauce Jor Ghickens, §c. 


Melt the butter thick and smooth, chop two or. three 
hard-boiled eggs fine, put them into a basin, and pour 
the butter over them. Serve it in a sauce-tureen. 


Eggs with Gravy. 
Poach some eggs in water, with a little vinegar in it ; 


cut the whites round neatly; lay the eggs in a dish; 
pour some good gravy into the dish and serve them hot, 


-To make an Egg-Pie. 


Boil twelve eggs hard, then chop them with one pound 
ef beef-suet, or marrow chopped fine; season them with, 
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a little cinnamon and nutmeg finely beaten, one pound: 
of currants clean washed and picked, two or three spoon- 
fuls of cream, and a little sweet wine, and rose-water, 
or orange flower. water; mix all together; then fill the 
pie, and, when it is baked, stir in half a pound of fresh 
butter, and the juice of a lemon. 


To make a hasty dish of Eggs. 


Beat six eggs well, then pour them into a sauce-pan ; 
hold it over the fire till they begin to get thick; keep 
stirring from the bottom all the time; then put in a bit 
of butter the size of a walnut ; stir it about till the eggs 
and butter are thoroughly mixed, and the eggs quite 
dry ; put it on a plate, and serve it hot. 


To fry Eggs with Sausages or Bacon. 


Fry the sausages or bacon first ; pour the fat out of the 
pan, and put in a bit of butter; when it is quite hot, put 
in as many eggs as you wish to have done, keep them se- 
parate, and set the pan over the fire, but not very near; 
let the heat increase very slowly ; when they are done on 
one side, turn them carefully on the other with a broad- 
pointed knife ; and, when quite done, take them up with 
a slice. 


Eggs boiled in the Shells. 


Having boiling water in a sauce-pan, put in the eggs, 
and let them boil three minutes and a half, 
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Parricura attention should be paid fo the heat of the 
oven for all kinds of pies and tarts. Light paste should 
be put into a moderately heated oven. If too hot, the 
crust cannot rise, but it will burn; if too slack, the paste 
will be heavy, and not a good colour. Raised paste 
should have a quick oven, and be well closed, otherwise 
the sides will sink in, and spoil its appearance. Iced 
tarts should be done in. a slack oven, or before the tarts 
are sufficiently baked the i icing will become brown. 


. . | 
Beef- Dripping clarified for crust. 


Cut it in slices ; boil it in water a few minutes ; let it 
stand till cold, and it will come off in a cake. It makes | 
excellent crust for any kind of meat-pies. If you wish 
to have it very fine, you may boil it three or four times, - 
and it will be fit for any kind of common pies or dump- 
lings. Mutton, pork, or lamb dripping, may be done 
the same way. Mutton fat taken fromthe meat before 
it is roasted, may be done in the same manner. 


Potted Dri ipping for Fue Fish, Meat, Frit- 
ters, &c. 


Boil six pounds of good beef-dripping in soft water, 
strain it into a pan, let it stand till cold; then take off 
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the hard fat, and scrape off the gravy from the inside; 
do this several times ; when cold and hard, take it off 
clean from the water ; put it into a large sauce-pan, with 
six bay-leaves, six cloves, half a pound of salt, and a 
quarter of a pound of whole pepper ; let the fat be en- 
tirely melted ; let it stand till just cool enough to allow 
of its being strained through a sieve into the pot, which 
being done, let it stand till cold, and then cover it up. 
Turn the pot upside down, that no rats or mice can get 
at it. It will keep on board a ship, and will make a } 
puff- ‘By or crust for puddings, 


To make ‘Hogs > Lard. 


Take any quantity you 78 of the leaf-fat of a large 
hog, cut it into bits about an inch square; put it over a 
slow fire in a clean, bright, brass kettle; (if it is put in” 
a pot that is tinned, it will fetch the tin off;) let the 
heat increase gradually, till it boils, and a good quantity 
- of fat is melted (keep stirring it often,) then pour it 
through a cullender into an earthen pot you intend to 
keep it in; when the liquid part of the fat has run 
through, return what was left in the cullender into the 
Kettle, and put it over the fire till more is melted, then 
put it in the cullender as before; do this three or four 
times, and you will draw out all the lard ; take care it 
dees not scorch, as that would spoil the flavour and col- 
our, and render it unfit for use. When it begins to cool, 
put it into small bladders; tie them up close, and hang 
them in a cool dry place, if you wish to keep it a long 
time ; but if you intend to use it up in a month or two, you 
may let it remain in the pot, and tie a paper over it, - 
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Some put salt and pepper to it; but experience has 
proved that it keeps much better without them. Beef-suet 
may be done in the same way, and is very good for pas- 
try or frying. 


Another Way to make Lard. 


“Cut the fat as above, put it in an earthen jar, and set 
it in a kettle of boiling water; when there is a quantity 
melted, pour it off, and do as directed in the last receipt, 

This method of doing it is more delicate, but it takes 
longer time. It is fit for any kind of potting, and equal 
to butter for any purpose in pastry, frying, &c, 


A Dripping Crust. 


Take a pound and a quarter of clarified dripping 3 rub 
it very fine into three pounds of flour ; make it into a 
paste with cold water. Or you may make. hot crust with 
the same quantity, by melting the dripping in water and 
mixing it with the fous while hot. 


= 


Crust for Family Pies, when Butter is dear. 


Cut some slices of beef-suet very thin; put some flour 
on the dresser, lay the suet upon it ; roll it with a rolling- 
“pin ull it is quite soft; rub it very fine into some flour, 


and mix it with cold water. It is much better done this, 


way than chopped, and makes a very good crust for any 
pie that is to be eaten hot, or for fruit puddings. 
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Common Paste for Family Pies. 


To one pound and a half of flour, break in half a pound 
of butter or lard; wet it with water, work it up, and roll 


it out twice; then cover the dish. 4 
ue : { 


Short Paste for Tarts. 
\ 

Rub a quarter of a pound of butter into a pound of 
flour, wet it'with water and. two eggs; work it up toa 
good stiffness, and roll it out once. For sweet tarts, two 
table-spoonfuls of sugar should be added to it. 


“a 


Puff Prstess 


To one pound of flour, take three-quarters of a pound 
of butter ; rub half’ the butter very fine into the flour, 
mix it into a paste with cold water; roll out the paste ; 
put on the remainder ofthe butter, roll it up, leave it for 
half an hour ; then roll it out for use. You may beat an 
egg very fine, and mix it with the water. 


Another Puff-Paste. 


*Rub a large piece of butter into some flour, but not 
enough to make it greasy ; it must be rubbed in quite 
— fine; put as little Wale as possible, to make it a nice 


. 
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light paste ; roll it out, stick bits of butter all over it, 
flour it, roll it up again, and repeat this three times, 


» Short Crust. 


Rub’six ounces of butter into twelve ounces of flour ; 
mix it up with as little water as possible, so as to have it 
a stiffish paste ; beat it well, and rollit thin. This is the 
best crust for all tarts that are to be eaten cold, and for 


preserved fruit. An ounce and a half at sifted sugar may 
be added to it. 


Paste for Custards. 


- To half a pound of flour put six ounces of butter, the 
yolks of two eggs, and three spoonfuls of cream. Mix 
them together, and let them stand a quarter of an hour ; 
then work it well, and roll it out very thin. 


Crust for raised Pies. 


Put one pound and quarter of butter, or lard, into a 
kettle of water ; boil it two or three minutes, pour it on 
four pounds of flour, work this into a pretty stiff paste ; 
pull it into lumps to cool; then raise the pie. Use the 
_ same proportions for all raised pies, according to the size 
that is wanted, and bake them in a hot oven. 

Those who are not expert at raising crust may do thus: 
roll the paste of. a proper thickness, and cut out a round 
piece for the top, and another for the bottom of the pie, 
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then along piece for the sides. Cement the bottom te 
the sides with egg, bringing the former rather further out, 
and pinching both together; put egg between the edges 
of the paste, to make it adhere at the sides. Fill the pie, 
put on the cover, and pinch it and the side-crust together. 
Beat the white of an egg to a froth, and brush the top 
ef the pie with it. | Ni | 


Rice- Paste for Sweets. 


Boil a quarter of a pound of ground rice in a small 
quantity of water: strain all the moisture from it as well 
as you can ; beat it in a mortar with half an ounce of but- 
ter, and one egg well beaten ; it will make an excellent 
paste for tarts. ; 


Rice-Paste for savoury Things. 


Wash some rice, and put it in a sauce-pan, with an 
onion, a little milk and water, or milk only; simmer 
it till it is soft. -Put some seasoned chops into a dish, and 
the rice over it; by the addition of ‘an egg the rice will 
adhere better. 


Potatoe- Paste. 


. ; uM. 


Mash boiled potatoes very fine, add (while warm) a 
sufficient quantity of butter to make it hold together, or 
you may mix an egg with it before it gets cold; flour 
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the board well to prevent it sticking, and roll it to the 
thickness wanted, 


If it becomes quite cold before it is put on the dish it 
will be apt to crack. 


Beef-Steak Pie. 


Rump-steaks are the best; season them with pepper 
and salt; put puff-paste round the inside of the dish; 
then lay in the steak cut in pieces; fillup the dish anes 
water, then cover it with puff-paste. You may puta few 
small potatoes in at dish, if you like it. 


Beef- Ole Pie. 


Make the olives as directed in the receipt for beef- 
olives; put them into a dish, fill it with water ; put a good ~ 
crust round the inside of the dish, and over it ; when bak- 
ed, pour in some gravy. =~ “ 


A common Veal-Pie. 


Make it as directed for a beef-steak Pie, only omit the 


, potatoes. 
A beef-steak at the bottom of the dish makes the gravy 
ee: rich. 


pl 
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Rich Veal. Pie. 


Cut a loin, neck, or breast of veal, into steaks ; season 
with salt, pepper, nutmeg, and mace. Lay the meat in 
the dish, with sweetbreads seasoned, and the yolks of six 
hard eggs, half a pint of oysters, and half a pint of gravy. | 
Lay puff-paste round’ the dish, ‘half an inch thick, and- 
cover it with the same. Bake it an hour and a quarter 
in a quick oven,» When‘it is Acta “pape i in at the top, 
through a funnel a few spoonfuls of veal-gravy, and a lite 
tle cream ; but first boil it up with a little flour to make © 
it a proper thickness, You may put force-meat balls in 
the pie, if you choose. ‘ie — 


Rey ' i 


Veal- Olive Pie. DD date a hil 
m m ve 
- Make the olives as before directed ; put shal Into a 
dish with crust round the edge, fill’ up’ the ‘dish with wa- 
ter; when baked, pour in some boiled gravy, thickened — 


with a little cream and flour boiled together. 


M utton or Lamb Pie. 


ne in tele Se Lo ee a Se 


Take the fat and skin from a loin; cut it into dipoles %, 
season them well with pepper and salt ; almost fill up ; net c 
dish with water 5 put a good paste rae the inside of 4 
the dish, and at the top. 7 é 


‘ee 
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| Pork: Pie 


May be made in the same manner as beef or mutton 


MP0 Raised Pork-Pies. 
“Make : a ‘crust | ‘as Ejected for raised pies, only use hogs* 
 jard instead. oF butter; raise the pies, and allow time 
. enough, for ‘the crust. to be quite cold before the meat is 
a 
putin; “havé feady the trimmings, or small bits of jt 
which are cut off, when a hogis cut up ; or take any par 
you wish to use for that purpose, only. be careful not to 
. put in any bones, or outside skin of the pork 5 cut the 
meat into small bits, about half an inch square, and have 
a proper proportion ‘of fat and lean; season it with pep- 
per and salt ; and, if you like it, you may chop a little 
sage very fine, ait mix with the meat; fill the pies with 
the meat; put no water in; roll out the remainder of 
the paste, cut out the tops to fit, close them round, and 


bake them in a slow oven, that they may be thoroughly 
_ soaked. 


Calf’s-Head Pie. 


Parboil half a calf’s head; cut it into slices; season 
with pepper and salt; lay it ina dish, with crust round 
) the sides ; add some force-meat balls, the yolks of eggs 
_ boiled hard, and some good gravy. Put on the lid, and 
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bake it about an hour and a half. In the mean time pre- 
pare some good gravy, thickened with flour, and add a few 
oysters: put the whole into the pie, replace the lid, and 
send it to table. 


To make a Venison-Pasiy. 


Take a neck or breast of venison; bone it; season it 
with pepper and salt; cut it in slices, and Jay. the fat at 
the top; make a good” puff-paste ; put some round the 
dish, and a thick erust over the top; put half.a pound of 
butter in the pie, a quar ter ofa pint of water,. and_ close it 4 
well at the edge; let it be baked two hours, “ta quick 
oven, or longer if a very large one. Make gravy of the 
“bones, and add a glass of red wine. “When the pasty is 
taken out of the oven, put the gravy, ‘béiling hot, into itewa' 
When the venison is not fat enough, take thegatéfa 
loin of mutton, steeped in a little rape vinegar and red 
wine twenty-four hours, and lay it on the'top of the veni- 
son, and close the pasty. Some. suppose that venison, can= 
not ‘be baked enough at once baking, but if the oven is a 
proper heat, there is no occasion to bake it first in a false 
crust; the venison is of a much finer gia baked Chr | 


once. 
If yan wish it to be very tender, wash it in warm milk 
and water; dry it thoroughly in a cloth; then rub it all 
over with vinegar, and hang it in the’air. It will keep 
_thus-a fortnight, but be sure there is no moisture about ~ 
it 5 if there is, you must dry it well, and rub it again with 
vinegar. When you use it, just dip it in \iiee waren ge 


and dry it. 


st Pgs : t 
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To make a Paty of Beef or Mutton to eat as 


well as Vi enison. 


Bone asmall rump, or a piece of sirloin of beef, or a 
fat loin of mutton, after hamging several dayss Beat it 
well with a rolling-pin. To ten pounds ‘of meat put 
_ four ounces ofsugar ; 3 rub it well i into the meat, and pour 
over it a glass of red wine, and the same quantity of 
Bent’ it lie five days and nights; wash and 
wipe the nieat very dry, and season it very high with 
“ commion pepper, Jamaica pepper, and salt. Lay it in 


tr, - the dish, .and put ito it. “nearly a pound of butter, and 


read it over the inéat, Put a moderate crust round 
edges, and cover-it with a thick crust. . It must be 
baked i in a slow oven, that it may be properly soaked. 
Make good gravy of the bones, and a glass of red wine, 


| which add to the pasty | before it is sent to table, 


Sugar will preserve the meat quite as well as salt, and 
mske it eat bein baa improve the flavour. 


ee _Giblet-Pie. 

Clean tips. 5 ch giblets well ; put them.all (excepé 
the livers).into a sauce-pan, with two quarts of water 5 
8 with pepper and salt, a sprig of sweet herbs, and 
onion. . Stew them gently till tender. Coyer'a dish 
with a ‘good crust, lay a beef-steak at the bottom, sea~ 
soned with pepper and salt; then put in the giblets, with 
the livers ; train « the liquor they. were stewed in 5 season 
it, and pour it into the dish. Put on’the lid, and bake it 
an hour and ahalf. Omit the sweet herbs aad onion, if 


9. 
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you choose. The giblets should be cut into pieces, as 
directed in the receipt for SpE giblets. 


. 


rg ge 


A common Goose-Pie. - © 


Make a raised crust ; quarter the goose, season it well, 


put it into the crust; cai half a* pound of butter into © 
pieces, lay it on the goose; put ont ‘the li lid, and bake it. 


in a moderate oven. Ls os 
Duck- pie may be made in he same m : 


a Hien + ae 

A rich Coe Pb * -% : 

Bone a goose and a tie season them he put force. 
meat into the fowl, then put the fowl into the goose. 
Lay them in a raised crust, and fill the corners with slices 
ef tongue that has been dressed... Put half a pound of 
butter, cut Into pieces, on the top ; cover it, and let it be 
well baked. Jit may be eaten dee hot or cold, but it is 
best cold. a * a 

You may bone pigeons, partridges, or any thet i, 


and put them in if you think proper, @ be. 
Te cai ¥ wh 


Pigeon-Pie. 


Wash and dry the pigeons, season ern inside Ase | 


eutside; put a bit of butter in each, put a puff-paste 
“round the dish, lay the pigeons in with their breasts 
downwards, and their rumps towards the middle of the. 
dish, put the gizaards and livers all together i in the mid- 


: = . 2 a val 3 ~ = 
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dle of the dish 3 add some water, then close the pie, bake ™ _ 
it well, but the oven. should not be, too hot at first. As 


Beotasivel or a Slice of veal, under the pigeons, is by 
some thought a great improvement. Clean three or four 
of the pigeons’ feet, and stick them in the middle of the 


lid. # 
‘Ria iy . ct 
7 nf ee ie * 
4 le Paviridre-Pie 


Pick anil ge See partridges ; season them with pep- 
per, salty, chopped parletad thyme, and mushrooms. Lay 
a veal-steak, and : ‘of ham, or tongue, at the bottom 
of the dish ; 3 put in the partridges, and half a pint of 
‘good broth. Put puff- és ‘round the dish, and cover 
with the same, 


Hare-Pie. | | 


Cut a Silice tits pieces, season it » With pepper and salt,. 


make the same stuffing as for roasting, lay the stuffing-in 


a heap, in the middle of the ‘dish, and the pieces of hare, 
round it put a few bits of butter on the top of the hare, - 


fill up the dish with water, put a good pui-paste round 

the dish, and cover it with the same. Have a little gra- 

SY ready, quite hot, with -a glass of red wine in it, and 
yur it into the pie before it is sent to table. 

~ Youmay add force-meat balls, if agreeable. =~ 


i ee». 
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Chic i Ms P. 2. 


Cut a chicken or two into pieces3 season high with» 
gepper and salt; put puff paste at the bottom of the 
dish; stick some bits of butter on the chickens; fill up 
the dish with water; cover it with pu. paste; bake it in 
a moderate oven. You. may ee it richer” by putting 
gravy instead of water. 


Rabbit-pie may be made in the same oii 


&- 


Sabb yf Pitt eee ae 


Slice any quantity of either turkey, Le chick- 
en, or veal, with an equal quantity of the fat of lamb, 
loin of veal, or the inside of a sirloin of beef, and some 
slices of the knuckle of a ham that has been dressed ; add 
parsley, thyme, and lemon-peel, chopped fine. Pound 
all fine in a mortar ; or ‘chop it fine, ‘and season with 
salt and white pepper. ‘Make a puff-paste, line the pat-: 
tepans, fill them with meat, ‘cover them, close them well 
at the edge, cut the paste round, brush them over with 
egg, and bake them twenty minutes. Have ready a lite 
tle white gravy, seasoned with pepper, salt, and ¢ a shalot 
thickened with cream or butter. When done, cut a hole 
in the top, and pour in some gravy. They eat best cold. 
The gravy may be omitted. , 3 


4y EAE wie 


Ri 
ye 


Oyster-Patties.- i a 4 


Put a fine puff-paste into small Pateepari vies “bit of 
pread ineach, to keep up the top crusts; then cover 
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with paste, bake bide,” and have ready eeucdl, prepared 
as follows, to fill them. Take off the beards of the oys 


sters, cut the other parts in “small” its, put them in a 


sauce-pan, with a little nutmeg, white pepper, salt, grated 
lemonepeel, a little cream, and the oyster-liquor. » Sim- 
mer it for a few minutes, take off the lids of the patties, 
fill them, then put the lids on again, and send them to 
table. Or. ‘the patties may be filled with nee 
that has been made jithycream. 

=, as i : 

ie 


| Lobste Patties 


May he sn as Bier ‘pettibgs only put more cream, 


unless you choose to make use of oyster-liquor. ° 
i aps Cu ; - 


ie Pid 


Cut the eels thi pieces; season ‘them with pepper and. 
“galt, anda very little dried. sage; put them in a dish, 


@ith puff-paste round the edge ; put bits of butter upon. 


the eels, fill the dish up with! water, and cover it with 
puff-paste. Omit the sage if you think proper, 
vs, 4 Fish- Pies. 


Tad 


and force-meat balls and eggs boiled hard: make some 
gravy to put in the pies when they are taken out of the 
oven, You my put in any ‘quantity of anchovies or 


~ You may make pies ab any kind of fish you like. If 
you want them very rich, put gravy in instead of water, 


- 
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oysters. If you think proper; also a’ Lond quantity ef . 
_ butter. Use fine Pe -paste for the crust. | 


Pe a 
Si 


» Devonshire Sua Pie, or ” Medley-Pie. 


Cover ‘a: 6 8 of the dish with crust, and Rpt at the 
either raw, or ina@hatte: then a “ayer of * oniens gical, 
and fill it up with apples; season the meat (which should 
be rather fat) with pepper and salt, put some sugar upon 
the apples, and a tolerably thick ‘crust over it. Bake it 
in a slow oven to soak well. Fat pork is the best meat 
for it, but any other kind will do very well. When ap- 
ples cannot be had,. scalded ae will be a gn 
substitute. 


Mince- Pies without Meat. 


Take six ‘pounds: of apples (when, pated and cored,) 
three pounds of suet, three pounds of raisins stoned, and 
chop them all very tine} to these add. half.a quarter of 
an ounce of cinnamon, a \nutmeg grated, eight cloves 
powdered very fine, six pounds of currants, pickeds: wash- 
ed, and dried at the fire, a little salt, the rinds of two le- 
mons, and the juice of two, a quarter of a pound of can-— 
died orange-peel, the same of candied lemon-peel, and the 
same of citron, half a. pint of brandy, and the same quan .~ 
, tty of any kind of wine; add sugar to your taste. df 
“you wish to keep the meat long, put it down” close in a 
jar, and pour a little brandy over the top, tie it down 
with paper, and set it in a cool dry plage Moule 
wite is the best for mince-meat. cial 
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Mince- Pies with meat. 


Prepare the ingredients.as in the last receipt, and add 
two pounds of the inside lean of a sirloin of beef under- 
done, or a neat’s tongue, boiled very tender and chepped 
fine. Some prefer eggs boiled hard, and chopped fine, 
instead of, meat, Pee 


x 


TF rion Mince- Pie: 


= 
Squeeze a lemonj- boil the outside till tender enough: 


to beat to-a mash, add to it three large apples, and four 


ounces. of suet chopped very fine, half a pound of cur- 
rants, and four ounces of sugar ; add the juice of the le~ 
mon, and candied fruits as for other pies. Make a short 


crust, and fill the pattepans. You may add a little 


rang if ‘na J ite. 


a. oh 
‘i , 7 * sig at 
; Pst 


> 


t) Be ‘ 
Common Mince-Pie. 


Take the remains. of any piece af: beef you may have: 


to spare, chop it. with apples and suet ;. add a few cur-- 


rants, and a little allspice, a few drops of essence-of le-- 


-Mon, or a fresh lemon-peel, and sugar to your taste. If: 


you like it you may add a. little home-made wine, which: 
will. bea eh improvement, . 


* 


Se eieeptet 
vy. 
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37% 


Essence of Lemon 


. May be used when lemon-peel cannot be had; a very 
small quantity is sufficient. The best method of using it 
is to drop it into a little wine, if it is wanted for any 
thing sweet 5 or into water, milk; or gravy, for other 
purposes; six drops are- sufficient, for a large apple-pie,. or 
the'stuffing for a hare, or veal, &c. 


7 


Lceing for Tarts ‘ - * 


Beat and sift a. quarter of a eBid of fine foaf-sugar.. 
Put it into.a mortar, - “with the white of an egg that has. 
been well beaten up. Add to these two spoonfuls of 
rose-water, and beat all together till it is so thick as just 
to run; stir it one way. Lay it on the tarts with a 
brush, or a small bunch of feathers dipped in the i iceing.. 


Put the tarts into a gentle oven, to # rden the iceing,, 
but take care not. to, let eth. stand | too Sakae as that will: | 


7 


discolour them.. 


Ae 


\ o 
vie ' 
an.) ; 
vs 


ae ted) ee ae hd 
Another Eceing for Taris. 


Beat the yolk of an egg and some melted butter well 
together, rub the tarts witha feather, and sift sugat over 
them as you put them into the oven. - Or beat the white 
ofan egg to a froth, rub it over the tarts, and sift white. 
oagar over them.. | 
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A [pple- Pie. 


Pare and core the fruit; boil the cores with a few of 
the parings in a little water, till it tastes well; strain it, | 
add a little sugar, and a bit of bruised cinnamon, then 
simmer it again, Place the apples in a dish, a paste be-- 
ing first put round the edge 5 when one layer is in, put 
half the sugar over, ‘and chopped lemon-peel ; then put 
in the remainder of the apples and sugar, with the liquor 
you have boiled ; cover the dish with paste that has su- 
gar in it, as directed for tarts, or common puff-paste. . 
‘You may add butter when the pie comes ont of the 
oven, if it is to be eaten hot.. You may put in qitince-. 
marmalades, orange-paste, or cloves, to flavour it. 


ve 


eee for Tar arts. 


Pare and core. some, elon wt cut them into quar-- - 
ters; put them into a stew-pan with a piece of lemon-- 
peel, a little ‘water, anda stick of cinnamon. Cover it: 
close, and put it over a fire till the apples are dissolved ; 
sweeten with sifted sugar; rub them through a hie 
‘Sieve, and let it stand. till ‘en before eyou put it into. thes 
paste../ Aruk 


Cry, Currant, A Pats i Gooseberry : 
Tarts. 


AR AE Se 
Currant, cherry, and gooseberry tarts, require but little » 
baking. Gooseberries to look xed must stand a ‘considera- 
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able time in the oven, Apricots, if green, require more 
baking than when ripe. Fruit’ preserved high must not 
be baked at all, but the crust should be baked first, upon 
a tin, the size ": the tart. The crust’ may be cut with 
a marking iron, or a wine-glass, or any thing the size 
you wish it; when cold, lay it over the fruit, or Tay bits 
of Witioed fruit upon it. : {owe 


need 


Cranberry, Currant, or Damson Pies. 


Put the fruit into a dish, with good moist sugar. Put 
paste round the dish, and cover it with the sames You 
may add a little water if you" ‘choose. Put a small tea- 
cup upside-down in the middle of a large pie-dish, then 
put the fruit in. The j juice will draw under the cup, and 
prevent it boiling over, - 


| Bhubar b- Pie. 


Take off the thick skin’ Frou ive olka eit into 
bits about an inch and a half long; put them in a dish with. 
a sufficient quantity of good moist sugar, a little water 
and a bit of lemon-peel, put on thes crust, ioe bake it in a 
moderate oven. . 


ee 


Angelica. Tar ts, ae 


; 


Pare and core: some apples ; ike the + With of angelis- 
ea; peel and cut them into small pieces; take an, equal 
quantity of apples and angelica, Boil the apples in wa~ 
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ter enough to cover them ; add lemon-peel and fine sugar. 
Do them gently till they become a thin syrup, then strain 
it off. Put it on the fire with the angelica in it, and let 
it boil ten minutes. Put paste at the bottom of the pat- 
tepans ; then a layer of apples, and a layer of angelica, till 
full. Pour in some of the syrup, put on the lid, and bake 
them in a very moderate oven. 


A Rook-Pie. 


Skin and draw six young rooks, and cut out the back- 
bones 3 season them with pepper and salt, put them in a 
deep dish with half a pint of water, lay some bits of butter 
over them, and cover the dish with a tolerably phick, 
crust; let it be well baked. 


Prune- Tarts. - 


Scald some prunes, take out the stones and break them . 
put the kernels into a little cranberry or currant juice, with 
the prunes and sugar; simmer all together; and, when 
cold, ‘make it into tartss. 


s 


Orang ge-Larts. 


Grate a little of the outside rind off some Seville 
oranges 5 squeeze the juice into a dish, throw the peel 
into water, and change it often for two days; then set a. 
sauce-pan of water on the fire ; when it boils, put in the 
oranges, change the yater three or four times, to take out: 
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the bitterness: when they are tender, wipe-them well, 
and beat them in a mortar till they are fine ; then take 
their weight in double-refined sugar; boil it to a syrup, 
and scum it very clean; then put in the pulp, and boil it 
all together till it is clear: let it stand to be cold, then 
put it into the tarts,and add the juice which you squeezed. 
out; bake them in a quick oven,. 


Lemon- Tarts: 
Are made in the same way... 
4 “i 
_ Crocanis: 


“ Are pieces of. paste cut out with a large mould; or: 
small ones; when. baked, ‘put sweetmeats upon them.——. — 
They are generally had at pastry-cooks’.. 


“ 


: Tartletss 
Bi ee # 

Use very small and shallow pattepans 5: butter them,. 
and lay in a bit of paste ; mark it neatly round the edges : 
and leave a hole in the middle, then bake them; when. 
they are cool, fill them with custard, or put into each of © 
them half an apricot, a plum, some raspberry-jam, or any. 
kind of preserved fruit, a little preserved apple or marma-. 
lade; pour custard over it, with a very little sugar in it... 
Or cover the pattepans with paste; put in any kind of 
preserve, and ornament, them with small cross-bars of: 
pastes 
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Apple- Pasty, or Turn-over. 


Make a hot crust, either of lard, or dripping ; roll it out 
while warm; have ready some apples pared, the cores 
taken out and chopped (not very fine) 5 put as much in- 
to the crust as it will hold, to close up; add a little le- 
mon-peel cut fine, and a little moist sugar ; wet the edges 
of the crust, close it up-well, make a few holes with a 
skewer in the top, and bake it in a moderate oven ; let 
it bake long enough for the apples to be quite soft. Goose- 
berries scalded may be made up the same way.. 


4 
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Curd- Cheesecakes. 


Pora spoonful of runnet into two Quarts of new milk.. 
Let the milk be blood-warm 3 set it within the air of the 
fire, but not very near, unless the weather is cold.. When 
the milk is all congealed in a mass, stir it very gently 
with a spoon, so as to break ita little, but not very small. 
Let it stand till the’ curd is settled at the bottom of the 
pot, then pour off the whey ; put the curd into a strainer, 
and hang it up, or lay it over a pot, to drain the remaine 
der, of the whey from it, but do not press it with your 
hand. Put it into a dish, and rub into it a quarter of a 

pound of butter, with sugar and nutmeg to your taste ; 

add two Naples biscuits grated, four eggs, and an ounce 

of almonds well beaten, with two spoonfuls of rose or 

orange flower water, and. the same of sack or brandy. 

Clean six ounces of currants, and put them into the curd. . 
Mix all well together, put paste in the pattepans, fill 

them, and send them to the oven immediately. Cream 

is a great improvement to cheesecakes ; and when that. 
is added, if it makes it too thin, put a greater quantity: 
of Naples biscuits, or. bread-crumbs.. The almonds»mayy 
be omiited.. 
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6  Lemon-Cheesecakes. 


‘Lo half a pint of cream, take a quarter of a pound of 
butter, cut it in slices, put it in the cream, set it over a 
slow fire till ‘the butter is melted, but no longer; then 

"pour it into a basin, and’ have ready beaten the yolks of 
five eggs; when cool, mix it with the cream, grate the 
rind of a large lemon into it, and squeeze in the juice ; 
add orange-flower water, brandy, and sugar to your taste. 
, When the weather is warm, you may whip the butter to 
a cream, which will be quite as well as putting it over 
_ the fire to melt in the cream. Put crust in the pattepans, 
and fill them rather more than half-full,. Orange-cheese- 
cakes are made the same way. fi 


Bread-Cheesecahcs, 


Slice a penny-loaf as thin as possible, pour over-it a 
pint of boiling cream, and let it stand two hours, Then 
take eight eggs, half a pound of butter, and a nutmeg 
grated. Beat them well together, and put in halfa pound 
of currants, well washed and dried befpre the fire, and a 
spoonful of white wine or brandy. , Bake them in patte- 
pans or raised crusts, 


Ece- Cheesecakes. 


Take four ounces of ground rice, beil it in a sufficient 
quantity of milk to make it quite tender; put it into 2 
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pot, and let it stand till the next day, when it will 
be quite stiff. Take a spoon and mash it fine with half 


a pound of butter; beat four eggs, and mix with it; ~ 


also half a pint of cream, a nutmeg grated, a glass of 
brandy or orange-flower water, and sugar to your taste. 
Add currants if you choose. 


You may cut the butter in slices, and mix it with'the 


rice when it is hot; stir it about till the butter is melt- 
ed, then cover it over, and let it stand till the next day. 


Almond Cheesecakes. 


~ 


Blanch and pound four ounces of sweet almonds, and 
six bitter almonds, with a little orange-flower or rose wa- 
ter; then stir in the yolks of six eggs beaten fine, and. 
three whites; add five ounces of butter warmed, the peel 
of a lemon grated, and a little of the juice ; sweeten with 
fine powder-sugar 3° mix it well, and bake the cheesecakes 
in small pans, with good paste in them. 


MS 


Cheesecakes wethout Curd. 


A pint of cream, half a pound of butter, six eggs, two. 
spoonfuls of grated bread, a little cinnamon pounded, or 
nutmeg, three spoonfuls of sugar, five of currants, and 
two of brandy; beat the eggs well; mix all together in 


a deep pewter dish ; set it on a stove, stir it one way till © 
it becomes a soft curd; when cold put it into tins with | 


paste in them, 


a | 


¥ 
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Baked Custard. 


Boil one pint of cream, with a bit of cinnamon ; when 
cold, put to it four eggs beaten and strained, with only 
two whites; a little brandy, nutmeg, and sugar; fill the 
cups, or paste, nearly full, and bake them ten minutes. 
Baked custards may be made with good new milk. 


Lemon- Custard. 


“Beat up the yolks of eight eggs till they look quite 
white ; put to them a pint of boiling water, the rinds of 
two lemons grated, and the juice sweetened to your taste. 
Stir it on the fire till thick enough; then add a large © 
glass of rich wine, and half a glass of. brandy : give the 
whole one scald, and put it in cups to be eaten cold. ™ 


+, Boiled Custard. 


Take a pint of cream; set it over a slow fire, with two 
ounces of sugar, arid the rindof a lemom: when it begins 
to simmer, take it off the fire; have ready-beaten the 

yolks of eight eggs; put to them a spoonful of oranges 
flower water, stir them in by degrees as the cream cools 3 
put the pan over a very slow fire; stir it carefully one 
sway till-it almost boils, then strain it through a piece of 
thin muslin as quick as possible; put it into cups, and 
serve them cold, It is, very good to eat with fruits 
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pie, or preserved fruit. A little brandy is an improve- 
ment. ; 


Almond-Custard. 


Blanch and beat a quarter of a pound of almonds very 
fine; take a pint of cream, and two. spoonfuls of rose= 
water, sweeten it to your taste ; beat up the yolks of four 
eggs. Stir all together one way, over the fire, till it is 
thick, and pour it into cups. 


Rice-Custard. 


Boil three pints of new milk, with a bit of lemon-peel, 
a bit of cinnamon, and two or three bay leaves ; sweeten 
it to your taste. Mix a large spoonful of rice-flour into 
a cup of cold milk very smooth, mix with it the yolks of 
two eggs well beaten. Take a basin of the boiling milk, 
and mix with the cold that has the rice in it; then add it 
to the remainder of the boiling milk ; stir it one way till 
it begins to thicken ; it should not quite boil; then pour 
it into a pan ; stir it till it is cool, and add a spoonful.of 
brandy, ratafia, or orange-flower water, or a little of each, 
if you think proper. ‘This is a good imitation of cream 
custard, and is considerably cheaper. 


Orange- Custard. 


Boil the rind of a Seville orange till tender; beat it 
fine in a mortar; put to it a spoonful of brandy, the 
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juice of a Seville orange, four ounces of loaf-sugar, and 
the yolks of four eggs. Beat them all together for ten 
minutes; pour in a pint of boiling cream by degrees, 
Keep beating till cold, then put it in cups, and place 
them in an earthen dish of hot water till set; then take 
them out, stick preserved orange on the top, and serve 
them either hot or cold. 


Water-Curds. 


Beat eight eggs ; mix them with a quart of thick cream, 
Elave ready on the fire a gallon of boiling water, with a 
~ bit of alum the size of a large nutmeg dissolved in it. 
Pour in the eggs and cream, and stir it very gently, to 
mix it with the water ; when it begins to curdle (which 
will be in about two or three minutes,) take it off, and 
have ready a strainer laid over a pot or pan large enough 
to hold the water, so as to prevent the strainer from 
touching it, when the curd is strained. Then take the 
water and curd in a basin, pour it very gently into the 
strainer, and let the water drain from it: 3 tie the corners 
of the strainer together, and hang it up till cold; turn 
it whole out of the strainer into a dish, and send it whole 
to table with wine and sugar. Or you may mash it very . 
fine with a spoon, and mix wine and sugar with it, be- 
fore you send it to table. It is generally preferred ta 
custard. The writer remembers having tasted of waters 
‘curds, made according to this receipt, when she was a 
child, and has repeatedly made it for her own family, 
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Gooseberry- Fool, 


Set two quarts of gooseberries on’ the fire in about 2 
quart of water. When they begin to simmer, turn yel- 
low, and begin to plump, throw them into a cullender 
to drain the water out; then with the back of a spoon 
squeeze the pulp carefully through a sieve into a dish; 
make them tolerably sweet, and let them stand till sty 
Take two quarts of milk, and the yolks of four eggs; 
beat them up with a little grated nutmeg, and stir it soft- 
ly over a slow fire. When it begins to simmer, take it 
off, and by degrees stir it into the gooseberries. Let it stand 
till it is cold and serve it up. If you make it with cream, it 
does not require any eggs, The cream should not be boiled. 


Another Way to make Gooseberry-Fool. 


Scald the gooseberries, and rub them through a cul- 
lender; when cold, beat two eggs to ‘a froth, and mix 
them with the gooseberries; add nutmeg and sugar te 
your taste, and as much new milk as will be sufficient to 
make it the thickness you wish. | 
You may add a spoonful of brandy, if you think pro- 
per. 


Apple-Fool. 


Make it as directed for either of the receipts for goose- 
berry-fool. 
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Devonshire Junkeé. 


3: : & 


Put warm milk into a bowl: turn it with runnet ; then 
put some scalded cream, sugar, and cinnamon on the top, 


. breaking the curd. > 


ny ae 
ae 


‘ 


Syllabub under the Cow. 


Put a pint of cyder and a bottle of strong beer into a 
large punch-bowl; grate in a small nutmeg ; sweeten it_ 
to your taste. Put it under the cow, and milk into it as 


~ much as will make a strong froth. Let it stand an hour, 


wash and pick some currants, and make them plump be- 
fore the fire; then strew them over the syllabub, and it 
will be ready for use. 

' A good imitation of this may be made by those who 
do not keep cows, by pouring new milk out of a tea pot 
into the cyder and beer, or wine. 


. Solid Syllabub. 


Toa pint anda half of cream adda pint of sweet wine, <- 
a glass of brandy,»some sifted sugar, and a little lemon- 
juice ; whisk it well; take off the froth with a spoon, 
lay it on a sieve, fill the glasses three parts full with the 
liquor, add a little nutmeg, and put on the froth. 
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Whip Syllabub. 


Grate some lemon-peel into a pint of cream, add a — 
quarter of a pint of wine, the juice of orange or lemon, | 
and sugar to your taste; whip or mill it; lay the froth © 
on a sieve, and put a little red or white wine into the | 
glasses ; when the froth is well drained, fill up the glass- — 
es as high as you can with it. 3 : 


Lemon-Cheese. 


To a quart of cream, grate the peel of three large ~ 
lemons, squeeze in the juice; sweeten it to your taste, 
and add nearly half a pint of brandy; whip it till it is 
quite thick ; lay a wet strainer insa sieve, which must be © 
in proportion to your dish; then put on the cream. It 
is better to stand two or three days, that it may be 4 
thoroughly drained. ‘Garnish with bits of preserved fruit. 


i 


_» Slice the crumb of a penny loaf very thin, and put it 
into a sauce-pan with a pint of water. Boil it till it is 
yery soft, and looks clear. Beat it exceedingly fine with 
a fork, grate in a little nutmeg, adda bit of butter, a- 
bout the size of a walnut, and a glass of wine, with sugar 
to your taste 3 put it into a deep soup-dish, and serve it 


Fi: b Panada. 


up. 
{f you think proper, you may leave out the wine and 
sugar, and put in a little cream and salt. 


“ 
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White Casi. 


' Mix twe spoonfuls of oatmeal in a quart of water, put 
in a blade of mace, and a piece of lemon-peel ; stir it 
| - often, and let it boil twenty-minutes ; strain it through a 
s eve 3 sweeten it; add a little white wine, brandy, and 
, “nutmeg, also a little juice of lemon 3 make the gruel of 
' grits, if you think proper, but they will require rather 
longertoiling.- 


— 


a To make Brown Caudle. 
Ra’ r 
___ Make the gruel as above, but with more spice ; a pint 
i of ale that is not bitter, let it be well boiled in ; adda 
- glass of wine or brandy, and sweeten it to your taste. 
The best method of using spice for caudle is, to tie 
cloves, and anyother spice you ‘like, in a muslin bag, 
_ and take it out when the gruel tastes sufficiently strong. . 


. w . . ; ; i; 
Toa make Rice-Milk. 


Take half a pound ‘of rice; boil it in a quart of water, 
swith a bit of cinnamon 5 let it boil till the water is wast- 
_ ed, but take care it does not burn ‘ then add three pints 
of milk, and an egg beaten up, with a spoenful of flour; 
_ keep it stirring till it boils; then take it up and sweeten 
~ it. You may add currants and nutmeg, if you like it ; 

but it is very good-without,. — ph: 
+ H 
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wr 


To make Firmity. 


‘fo a pint of wheat, put two quarts of water, put it in- 


to a jar and tie it down, bake it eight or ten hours, or till ~ 


the wheat is tender ; then strain the water from it-;add t 


it three pints of milk, and six ounces of ae clean ’ 
picked and washed; stir them together and boil them: tle. 
beat two eggs, and mix them with one spoonful of flour, » 


a little nutmeg, and a few spoonfuls of milk 3 add this to 
the wheat ; stir them together ; let it boil about five mf- 
nutes, sweeten it to your taste, and pour it into a deep 
dish. Send it to table hot. 


Thick Milk. 


_ Boil a pint of milk, beat an egg well, oad add one 
teaspoonful of flour to it ; mix it very smooth, with a ta- 
ble-spoonful of cold milk; oe it to the milk that is boiling, 
keep stirring. it over a slow fire tall it boils, pour it out, 
add nutmeg and sugar to your taste. Omit the egg, if 
you think proper, and mix a table-spoonful of flour *, 
with a little cold milk. 

Any sauce: ‘pan or kettle that milk is to be boiled in 
should have cold water put into it first, to prevent the 


* Dr Underwood, in A Ra “ the Difeafes of. 


Children,” as well as in his private practice, recommends the flour 
to be baked in a jar till of a grey colour, ‘or tied up in a cloth and 
boiled, before it is made into thick milk, if intended for children of 
relaxed habits. 
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fnilk from burning to the bottom. Marbles boiled in. 


milk or cream will keep it from burning. 


- 


| To mull Wine. 


Grate half a nutmeg into a pint of wine, and sweeten 

it to your taste with loaf-sugar. Set it over the fire ; 
when it boils take it off to cool, Beat up the yolks of 
- four eggs; put them into a little cold wine, and mix 
them carefully with the hot wine by a little at a time. 
Then pour it backwards and forwards till it looks fine , 
and bright. Set it on the fire again till it is quite hot 
and tolerably thick ; again pour it backwards and for- 
wards several times, and serve it in chocolate-cups, awith 
long slices of bread toasted of a nice brown. Some pre- 
fer water boiled with the wine. 


Sago. ‘ 
ig 

“Pata wee spoonful of sago into three dudrters of a 
pint of water. Stir it, and boil, it gently. till it is as 
thick as you would have it. Then pour it into a basin,’ 
and add wine and sugar, with a little:grated nutmeg, to 
your-taste. A bit of lemon-peel boiled in the sago gives 2 


- it'a pleasant flavour. 


Saloop. 
‘Take a large tea-spoonful of the powder of saloop, ani¢ 
4 3 
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put it into a pint of boiling water. ‘Keep stirring it till 
itis a fine jelly ; then add wine and sugar to your taste. 


ape 
ms 


Milk-Porridge. 


‘Make a cupful of thick gruel; strain it; mix a pint 
of milk with it, then let it boil; have ready in a basin ha 
some bits of white bread cut in. te and pour the milk 
upon it; add pepper and salt to your taste. You may = 
add a small bit of butter, if approved. ae, a 


Water-Gruel. 


Put a large spoonful of oatmeal into a pint of water, 
and stir it well together; let it boil three or four times, _ 
stirring it often; be careful it does not boil over. Strain 
it through a sieve, salt it to your taste, and put in a bit 
of butter. Stir it about with a spoon till the butter is 

- melted, and it will be fine and smooth. Grits make excel- 
lent gruel, but requife much longer Bpiling than oat-meal. 


oi wip 
: Barley- Water. 


Take two ounces of pearl barley ; boil it in two quarts 
of water till it looks white, and the barley is quite soft ; 
then strain it, and add to the water a little currant-jelly, 
or lemon, or milk. You may then put a pint more wa- 
ter to the barley, and boil it over again ; when done with 
for barley-water, it will make very. good firmity, or it 
eats very good in boiled milk, 
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UTE you are very particular about the colour of barley- 
water, give the barley one boil in a quart of water ; then 
pour it off, and add two quarts of fresh water to the bar- 
ley to boil till the barley is soft. 


iit 


ve —— Wine-Whey. 


Put a pint of skimmed milk and half a ‘sink of white 

* wine into.a basin, let it “stand a few minutes, then pour 

over it a pint of boiling water, let it’stand a little, and 

_the'curd will gather of a lump, and settle to the bottom ; 

~ then pour the whey Fato a China bowl, and put a lump 
| hs. sugar, a sprig of bale, ora slice of lemon. into it. 


a: rs By ‘ 
Another Way of gibling Wine- Whey. 


~Put half a pint of new oniih on the fires the moment _ 
it boils up, pour in as much wine as will completely turn 
it into whey, and make it look clear 3 let.it boil up, then 
. Set the sauce-pan off the fire till the. ‘curd sinks to the: 
bottom ; do not stir it, but pour the whey off for use, 
If for an invalid who is feverish, half a pint of water 
should be put to the milk ; it will then require less wine 
to turn it. 


dy 
’ 


Lemon Whey, Or. Pin. 


Take half a pint of new milk, and an equal quantity a ‘ 


of water, when it boils, add to it the juice of one lemon, 
let it simmer two or three minutes, strain it off, and 


“ 
J 
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sweeten it to your taste. This is less spicing than H; 
made of wine; and, if only intended to excite perspira- 
Hon answers the purpose quite as well. 


To mull Ale. 


ty 


\ : ae 2! 
Take a pint of good strong ale; put it into a saucee | 
pan, with three or four cloves or a little nutmeg, and set 


it over the fire; when it boils, take it off; beat three 


eggs well, and mix them with a little colt ale; then 


put in-the warm ale, and pour it in and out of the sauce- 
pan several times to prevent the eggs curdling ; then set 
tvover a slow fire, and warm it a little, then take it off 
again 2 and warm it in this manner two or three times, till 
it is quite hot and thick ; then serve it up with dry toast. 
Add any kind of spirits, if you think proper, also a piege 
vof butter, the latter to be put in with the eggs. 


. A le-Posset. 


Take a small piece of white bread; put it into a pint 
of milk and Set it over the fire. ‘Then put some nutmeg 
and sugar into a pint of warm ale, vand, when the milk 
boils, pour it upon the ale. Leti it Ay a few minutes 
to clear, and it will be fit for use. 


Wine Posset. 


af ob i 
Boil the crumb of a penny loaf ina quart of milk till 
it is soft, then take it off the fire,tand grate in half a 
nutmeg. Put in sugar to your taste, then pour it into a 
China bow], and put in, by degrees, a pint of sweet wine. 
Serve it up with toasted bread upon a plate. 


— 


‘> 
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\  Barley-Cream, 

Bott a small quantity of pearl-barley in milk and wa- 
ter till tender; strain off the liquor, and put the barley in- 
to'a quart of cream to boil a little. Then take the whites ‘ 
of five eggs, and the yolk of one, beat them with a spoon 
ful of fine flour, and two spoonfuls of orange-flower wa- 
ter. Take the cream off the fire, mix in the eggs by de- 
grees, and set it over the fire again to eae Sweeten 
it, and pour it into cups for use. 


wr 


Rata ‘a- Cream. 


Mix a 1 glass of ratafia, the same e quantity of mountain 
wine, the j juice of two lemons, a pint of rich cream, and 
sugar to your taste. Beat it wis as with a als 

and put it into glasses. 


‘ 


: Snow-Cream. 


To a quart of cream add the whites of three eggs, 
well beaten 3 four spoonfuls of sweet wine, sugar to your 
taste, and a bit of lemon-peel ; whip it toa froth, take~ 
out the peel, and serve it in a dish. 


- 
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6 


Raspberry- Cream. 


Rub a quart of raspberries, or raspberry-jam, through 
a hair sieve, to take out the seeds; mix it well with 
cream, and sugar it to your taste; then put it intoa 
milk-pot, and froth it with a chocolate-mill or whisk, 
‘As the froth rises, take it off with a spoon, lay it upon 
a hair sieve, atid when you have got as much froth as 
you want, put the cream that remains into a deep China 
dish or punch-bow]; put the froth upon it as high as you 
can, and stick a light flower in the middle. , 
- You may make cream the same way, of any kind of 


fe ait cr preserves. ; ii 


Lemon-Cream. 


Wake the rinds of two lemons pared very thin, the 
juice of three lemons, and a pint of spring-water. Beat 
the whites of six eggs very fine, and mix them with-cream, 
water and lemon ; sugar’ it to your taste, and keep stir- 
ring it till it thickens, to keep it from boiling. Strain 
it through a cloth, beat up the yolks of six eggs, and 
put it over the fire to thicken 5 ; then. pour it into a bowl, 
and put it into glasses When cold: | 


. oe a: , é 
Lemon- Cream without Cream. 
Spi 


Ht jit three lemons; put the parings into the juices 


‘Cover i it, and let it stand three hours; beat the yolks of 
if 


7 Fall & 
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two eggs, and the whites of four; sweeten it put it to 
the lemon-juice, with a little orange-flower water ; set it 


over a slow fire till it» becomes thick as cream; but do 


not let it boil. 


Orange-Cream 


May be made as lemon-cream, only put more juice, 
and the peel of one orange. . 


! Cream for Pies. 

Toa pint of new milk add a bit of lemon peel, a laurel- 
leaf, and four cloves ; sugar it to your taste; boil it ten 
minutes. Have ready in another stew-pan the yolks of 
six eggs, and half a table-spoonful of flour mixed 5 strain 
the milk to them, and set it over a slow fire: whisk it 


till of a consistence, butdo not let it curdle ; when cold 


it may be put over green codlings, gooseberries, or cur- 
‘ame or any kind od fruit-pies. 


‘ ; . 
haan 6 ~ \ 
heat ; 


yet, 
i A Trifle. 

Lay macaroons and ratafia-cakes ever the bottom of a 
dish, and put in as much sweet wine as they will soak up; 
then pour over them a rich cold custard. ‘Let it stand 
two or three inches thick, and cover it with a-fine whip, 
made the night before, of rich cream, &c.; lay it ashigh 


as youcan. You may put bits of any kind of preserved 


5 


~ 
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gy 


fruit in the bottom of ib dish, if you like it, and scatter 
harlequin-comfits on the top. . 9 


Calf’s Hoos Jelly. 


Boil two calf’s feet in a ayia of water, till it is re= 
duced to two quarts; strain it, and, when cold, skim of 
all the fat; take the jelly up clear from the sediment, 
put it into a sauce-pan, with a pint of sweet wine, half a 
pound of powdered sugar, the juice of four lemons, and 
the peel of two; whisk six or eight whites of eggs; put 
them in, and stir them with the jelly till it boils; let it 
boil a few minutes; pour it into a flannel bag, and it 
will run through quick ; pour it in again till it runs cléar ; 


have ready a large bow], let the jelly run into it, and then 


put it into the glasses. 


A pple-J. elly. 


"fake one dozen and a half of russetin gs 3 pare and 
core them ; then cut them into small | pieces, and put them. 
into a preserving pan 5 cover them’ with water, and let 
them boil to a marmalade ; drain them ; have as much 
syrup. in, another pan as there comes jelly through the 
sieve : “boil 3 ®, till it almost comes to. carimel ; put the 
Belly, to the SyTUD, and let it boil ten minutes. * 


istak nth ot ee”! i Se 
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Another A pple-Telly. 


Grate large juicy apples, on a rough eater, (pare them 
first,) put them into a strainer, and press out the juice 5 
to a quart’ of juice add a pound of sugar, and some 
-_Iemon-peel ; boil it to a jelly, run it through a jelly-bag, 
“and, when cool, put it in glasses, or on gby kind of ‘pre- 
served fruit. ie 


Hartshorn- J: elly. 


Boil half a pound of hartshorn- shavings, i in a gallon of 


water, “till one-third of the water is boiled away; then 
strain it off, and let it stand till céld, then ‘melt it again 5, 


_ put in a little bit of orange and fectahs peel, just to colout | 
it; skim it well, and add half a pint of sweet wine, the: 
| juice of one lemon and.a half, with halfa pound of fine 
sugar ; taste it, and, if it is not sweet enough,.add more ;, 


take the whites of six eggs, whisk them well, and put 
them in ; stir all these together,, let it boil a short time; 
then take it off, and add as much more juice of lemon as, 


_ will sharpen it to your taste ; pour this i into the jelly- ‘bag, ‘A 
first putting in the whites\of eggs;.¢f it does not come — 
i clear the first time, pour it into the bag again, and it will, 


come clear into the glasses 3 let the bag hang near a/fire 
to keep the jelly warm, till it all, runs. through. You. 
may known when the liquor will jelly, if you take out a, 
little in a spoon while it is on the fire, and let it.cool,. 


Ms 
ai 
iN 
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Fruits in Jelly. 


Put half a pint of clear calf’s-foot jelly into a bowl; 
when stiff, lay. in three peaches, and a bunch of grapes, 
with the stalks upwards. Put. vine-leaves over, and fill 


up the bowl with jelly. Let it stand till the next day. 


and then set it to the brim in hot water. When it gives 
way from the basin, lay the dish over it ; turn the jelly 


carefully out, and send it to table. 


You may use any other kind of fruit, if peaches and 
grapes are not to be had. If the jelly is stiff, it will turn 
out, without setting the mould in hot water, and the afinet 
will look much better. 


“ “ 


Currant-Jelly. 
Take some ripe currants; one-third white ones: pick, 
and put them into a preserving pan over the fire to dissolve ; 
run the liquor through ” a flannel bag, and toa quart of 


juice add a pound of sifted sugar; boil it quick; skim 


it, and reduce it to a good thickness, which may be 


wh bine by putting a little into a icegeg and setting it in 


cold water. i 


Black-Currant J elly 


May be made the same as red : and raspberries, or any 
other kind of fruit you wish to make into jelly, may be 
done in the same manner. Ais 


a) 
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Gooseberry, or Apple Tri e. 


Scald as much fruit as when pulped through a sieve 
will cover the bottom of the dish you intend to make it 


in 3 if of apples, mix the rind of half a lemon grated fine ; 


a _add as much sugar as will be agreeable. Put any quan- 


“tity you please of common custard oyerit, and puta whip 
on the top, as for a trifle. 


A Froth to put on Cream, Custard, or Trifle, 


Take half a pound of the pulp of damsons, or any 


- other scalded fruits’ put some “sugar to it, and add the 


whites of four eggs well beaten ; then beat the pulp with 
them till it will stand as high as you wish it; put it 
on the cream, | &c. with a Koper and it will take any 
form. 


. Tsinglass-Jelly.) + 


Take an ounce of isinglass, a few cloves, and a quart 
of water; boil it till reduced to a pint; and strain it ; add 
_ sugar and lemon-j “Juice. | Or you may omit the Meee and 
use lemon-peel, and wine, if you choose, ay 


ate 


? wi * 7 ae 


a 
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Mee make Blatic-Mans oe. 


To one ounce of picked isinglass ph one pint of wa- 
ter; boil it witha bit of cinnamon till the isinglass i is. 


melted; then put to it three quarters of a pin of cream, ‘d 


two ounces of sweet almonds, six bitter almonds, blanch- 


a 
; 


ed and beaten, and a bit of lemon-peel; sweeten it, stir 


it over the fire, let it boil; strain it, stir it till cools. 

squeeze in the juice of a lemon ; y put it into any moulds 
you think proper; when quite cold and stiff, turn it out » 
garnish with. currant ect any kind of ine, 4 of matma> 


lade.. ia ‘ee | 1% 


aa 


Another Wi ay. 


> 


Take one ounce and a. half of sein Tasik nel it into a. 


basin, and pour over it a quart of boiling milk, cover it: 
over witha plate, and let it stand till the next day; put 
it into a sauce-pan with the rind of a lemon, and let it. 


boil till the isinglass is dissolved, then add to it oranges — ; 


flower and. rose water, with aifte wine ‘and sugar to your 
taste; then strain it, let it cool a little, ‘wet your moulds. 
in cold water, and pour it into them. You may add a 
few sweet and bitter almonds blanched; and beat in a: 
mortar with a little rose water, if you choose.. . 


> 


a ~ 


ra] 


wT. 


Lo colour Blane- Mange | greens. ; 


Use juice of spinages. 


° ‘ 
“ - 
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Red, 


Pat : a bit of cochineal into a little brandy 4 let it stand 
- half an hour, and’ strain it disonia a bit of cloth. 


/ 


Y ellow. : 


Dissolve a little saffron in brandy ; strain nit and use a 
sufficient quantity to colour it. 


Yi. ellow Flummery. Sy 


Take two ounces of isinglass ; beat it, and open it; 
ait it into a bowl, and pour a pint ‘of boiling water upon 
‘it; cover it up till almost cold; then add a pint of wine, 
the juice of two lemons, with the rind of one, the yolks 
of eight eggs well beaten, sweeten it to your taste, put it 
ina tossing-pan, and keep stirring it ; when it boils, 
strain it through a fine sieve ; when almost cold, put it in 
‘cups or moulds. Half this quantity is generally thought 
vsnfficient for a small pasty.. 


? 


“Oatmeat: Fhunmery. 


Steep three handfuls of fine white biebesieals for one ase 
and night, in cold water ; then pour off thie water quite 
‘clear, and add as much more fresh water; let it stand © 

“the same as before; strain it through a fine hair sieve, add 


‘iy 


* 


o y 
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gt 


one table spoonful of white sugar, two of orange-flower — 


4 
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water, and boil it till it is as thick as hasty pudding ; 5, Stir it ; 
well all the time. Pour it into shallow dishes, or cups, ’ 
and serve: it up with wine, tb i marys or cream and © 
ve | 


: anit 


: 
Rice-Flummery. — 4 
Boil a pint of new milk, with a bit of lemon-peel and — 
cinnamon ; mix as much rice-flour with a little cold milk — 
as will make the whole of a good consistence ; sweeten to 
your taste, and add a spoonful of peach-water, or a bitter _ 
almond beaten, a little ratafia, or a little wine; boil it,. 
take care it does not burn; pour it into a shape or pint 
basin, and take out the spice. When cold, turn the fum- 
. .mery into a dish, and. serve with cream, or custard round 

it, or wine and sugar. . 


A Dish a Snow. 


Put a dozen large apples into éola water ; stew them: 
till soft, pulp them.through a sieve; beat dh whites of 
twelve eggs to a strong froth ; put to them half a pound 
of loaf-sugar, beaten and siften ; 3 beat the pulp of the ap- 
ples well; then beat all together with a little grated le- 

| mon-peel till stiff, then heap it on a dish. 


g 
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Fairy Butter. 
Beat two ounces of sugar in a large spoonful of orange- 
flower water; then ‘take the yolks of four eggs boiled 
hard, a quarter of a peund of butter, and beat them all 
together to a fine paste ; then rabit through a cullender 
into a at or put it in Cups. 


wee 
tate 


* 


ee _. To stew Pears purple. 


_ Pare them, cut them in two, or let them remain shin le'§ ; 
“put the pears-into a stew-pan, and boil the parings in wa- 
ter, that will be sufficient to cover the pears ; strain off 
ti liquor, and make it sweet ; pour it over the pears, and 
lay a pewter plate upon them; put on the cover of the 


stew-pan Close; let them stew over a slow fire till they _ 


are quite tender, and they will be a fine purple. 


ue “To bake Pears. 
' Pare, halve, and core them; put them into an earthen 
pan, with a few cloves, a little water, and some red wine, 
‘or-any Kind of wine you like; sweeten it to your taste; 
add a little lemon-peel, cut small; and bake them in a 
moderate oven, till they are quite soft, — 
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To scald Codlings. 


Wrap each in a vineleaf, and pack them close in a 
nice sauce-pan 3 and, when full, pour on as much water 
as will cover them. Set it over a slow fire, and let them! 
simmer till done enough to take the skins off ; when cold, 
place them in adish. You may addicream or custards 
Dust fine sugar over them. ‘aii 


Ribbon Jelly. 


Take aa call’ feet, cut out the great bones, and 
put the feet into a pot with ten quarts of water, three 
ounces of hartshorn, the same quantity of isinglaggy a 
nutmeg quartered, and four blades of mace. Boil it till 
it comes to two quarts; strain it through a flannel bag, 
and let it stand twenty-four hours. Then take off 
all the fat very clean ; slice the jelly, and put to it the 
- whites of six eggs beaten to a froth. Boil it a little, and 
strain it through a flannel bag; colour some of the jelly 
red, some yellow, some green, with the colouring, as di- 
rected in the receipt for that purpose. ‘Then strain the 
jelly into high glasses, and let each colour be as thick as 
your finger; but observe that one colour must be tho- 
roughly cold before you put on the second ; and continue 
this till the ribbon is complete ; the jellies must be put 
on each other only blood warm, otherwise they will mix 
‘together. | 
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Green Melon in Flummery,. 


Put plenty of bitter almonds into a little stiff flumme- 
‘ry, and add to it as much juice of spinage as will make 
it ofa fine pale green, When it becomes as ‘thick as 
‘Bood cream, wet the melon-mould, and put the flammery 
into it; then put a pint of clear calf’s-feet jelly into a 
basin, and let it _ stand till the next day. Then turn out 
the melon, and lay it down in the middle of the basin of 
jelly. Then fill up the basin with jelly that is beginning 
to set, and let it stand all night... The next day, turn it 
out the same way as directed for fruit in jelly. “Make a 
garland of flowers, and put it on the jelly. 

wh ? ‘ » 


Flummery to look like Eggs and Bacon. 


‘Take a pint of stiff flummery ; colour part of it a pret- 
ty pink. Then dip a poiting-pot in cold water, and 
pour in some of the pink flummery to the thickness of a 
crown-piece ; then the same thickness of white flumme- 
ry; then another of pink, and put white flummery at the 
top, which should be double the thickness of the others. 
Remember that one layer must be stiff and cold before 
you put 6n another. ‘Take five tea-cups, put a large 
spoonful of white ummery into each of them, and let 
them stand all night. ‘Then turn the flummery out of 
the potting-pot on the back of a plate, cut into thin sli- 
ces, and lay it on a dish; then turn the flammery out of 
the cups on the dish, and take a bit out of the top of 
each. piece of flummery ; lay in half a preserved apricot, 
which will prevent the syrup from discolouring the flum; 


4a 
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mery; by this means it will look like the yolk of a 
er egg. Garnish with flowers, or any thing you like. 


Dy 


A Hedge. Hog. . } 
Beat two pounds of bianelicll almonds well in a mot 
tar, with a little canary and orange-flower water, to 
keep them from oiling. Make them into a stiff paste, 
then beat in the yolks of twelve eggs and seven whites. — 

Put a pint of cream to it, sweeten it, and set it on a 2 
slow fire. Keep it constantly stirring till it is thick e- 
nough to make it into the form of a hedge-hog. Then 5. 
stick it full of blanched almonds, slit and stuck up like 
the bristles of a hedge-hog; then put it into a dish. 5 
Take a pint of cream, and the yolks of four eggs, beaten x 
up; sweeten to your taste.- Stir them together over a 
slow fire till it is quite hot; then pour it into the dish ; 


round the hedge-hog, and let it stand tillitis cold. 4 
y pie - y 
ie ° * 


- Another Way to make a Hedge-Hog. 


Make a cake, either pound-cake, diet bread, oF sponge ; 
biscuit 3 bake it in a mould the shape of a hedge-hog ; | 
turn it out of the mould, and let it stand till the next 
day (or three or four days is better). ‘Phen prick it with” 
a fork, and set it in a dish with as much sweet wine as It 4 
will aieks up; let it stand all night; then slit blanched © 
almonds, and stick about it, and pour boiled custard in ~ 


the dish round it. 
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: Tipsy- Cake, 


_ Bake a cake in any form youlike, and do it as the 
last receipt for a 


_Snow-Balls, i 


“Boil some whole tice in new milk, steep it till quite 
| ae boil a stick of cinnamon in it; pour it into 
cups; when cold turn them out upon a dish, cut a hole 
in each, and put in a bit of preserved fruit ; or send them 
whole to table, with wine and sugar. You may put 
_cream of any kind, or custard, in the dish. , 


ee. 


.. 
Re. 


bis 


CONF ECTIONARY, PRESERVES, 
Sc. §e. 


THE frst process in, confectionary is that of preparing 
_ sugars, which must be done as follows. 


Clarified Sugar: | 


Put four pounds of loaf-sugar and two quarts of water 


Pe 


a 
, 


into'a preserving-pan 3 set it over the fire; when warm, © 
add the whites of three eggs beaten up with half a pint © 
of water. Skim it, and let it simmer till clear, then pass — 


it through a fine straining-bag. , % 


First Degree, or Candied Sugar. 


Boil clarified sugar till smooth. To know which, dip 
a skimmer into the sugar, touch it with the fore- dager 


and thumb, open them immediately, and if a:small thread — 


draws between them, breaks directly, and forms itself in- 


to a drop on the thumb, it is not quite smooth enough; 
therefore let it boil again, and it will draw into a longer 
string ; it will then have acquired the first degree. 


Second Degree, or blown Sugar. | 


The sugar must be boiled longer than mentioned in 
the last receipt ; dip in the skimmer and shake off all the 


” 
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sugar you can into the pan. Then blow through the 
holes of the skimmer; and, if bladders or bubbles blow - 
through, you may be sure it has acquired the second de- 
este. 


; 


Third Degree, or feathered Sugar. 


This must be boiled longer than the last-mentioned 
degree. Dip the skimmer in, then shake it over the 
pan, and give it a sudden toss behind you (but still keep 
the skimmer in your i done, the wee will fly 
eff like feathers. 


Fourth Degree, or crackled Sugar. 


Boil the sugar still longer than in the preceding ; dip 
a stick, and immediately put it in a pot of cold water. 
a: sugar that hangs to’ the stick must be scraped off 
into the water; if it becomes hard, and sraps in the wa- 
ser, it is done; if not, it must boil longer. 
‘_ ey 


Fifth Degree, or Carimel Sugar. 


* The sugar for this degree must be boiled longer than 
any of the former. Dip a stick into the sugar, then into 
cold water, and if it snaps like glass the moment it 
touches the cold water, it is then called carimel, which 
is the highest, or last degree in the boiling of sugar; the 
fire must not be fierce, for it will burn the sugar, and 


a 
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Economical Method of preparing Sruit for 
Children. 


- Put apples, pears, plumbs, gooseberries, raspberries, or 
any kind of fruit into a stone jar, and add Lisbon or 
common moist sugar; place the jar in a cool oven, or in 
a sauce-pan of boiling water, and let it remain till the 
fruit is done. It may be eaten with bread, or boiled 
tice; or be made into puddings. * 


Raspberry-Jam. 


ats 


. 


Dissolve four pounds of lump-sugar in one quart of cur- — 
rant-juice ; then boil and seum it quite clean. Mash — 


four quarts of raspberries, and mix with it; let it boil 


quick, over a clear fire, for nearly an hour, or till the su- 
gar and raspberries are quite mixed, which you may 


Sit by putting a little on a plate; if the juice drains 
from the fruit it‘must be boiled longer: when boiled e- 
nough, put it into pots, and the next day put brandy pa- 
pers over them ; tie them down with another Papes,, and 


-set them in a dry place. 


” 


Another Way to make Raspberry Jam. 


Pat four quarts of raspberries into a. preserving-pan, - 


mash them with a spoon, then clarify three pounds of 
lump-sugar, and, when it has boiled a little, add the sy- 
rup 3 boil’ them together till the jam is done enough. 


. nw 
WA ; « ay 
i. 
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ats | Strawberry-Jam. 
‘Fake some scarlet strawberries (gathered when quite 
_ ripe), bruise them very fine, and put.a little juice of red 
_ currants to them. Beat and sift some sugar, and put 
- twelve ounces to every pound of fruit: strew the sugar 
over them, and put them into a preserving-pan. Set them 
: over a clear firey skim ee and let them boil half an 
_ hour. a oR, 
You may use only eight ounces of sugar to a quart of 
‘ oe if you do not like it very sweet ; ; the fruit will keep 
quite as well if you boil it longer.. Put it in pots, and 
_ brandy-paper over, as directed for raspberry-jam. 
im a . 
mj ‘Aprlbot-Tamn: | 
Ay are eoricdinmen they are nearly ripe, cut them into 
eli break the stones, blanch the kernéls, then put 
to the fruit. “Boil the parings in a little water and 
yr! Fn 0.8 pound of fruit add twelve ounces of sift- 
sugar, and a small glass of the water in which the 
J _ parings were boiled; set it over a brisk fire; keep stir- 
ring Ytill of a good strength, but not too stiff. When 
_ cold, put apple-jelly over, and brandy- “paper over that, 
& before you tie them down. r 
4 Pes Cassheey. Jam. ; »* 
. is 
Ay ay red gooseberries, when they are quite ripe ; 
4 mash them, and to four quarts of fruit add three pounds 
4 of sugar 5 put them in a preserving-pan; boil and scum 
~% them 5 when boiled est (which you may know by + 
a ; e ? 


- = 
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fire to‘mix it; put it over the fire ten minutes, then take — 


trying it as directed for raspberry-jam) put. it in pots ; 
when cold, put brandy-paper over, and tie it down with 
another paper 5 set it ina dry place. 

You may make gooseberry-jam with good moist su- 
gar, and put two pounds and a half of sugar to a gallon 
of fruit ;' but you must boil it longer. 


ae) Currant Sis am. 


Pick the currants from the stalks, Proise them well, 
and to four pounds of fruit add three pounds of sugar; 
boil them an hour; skim re stir them all the time, and 
then put it into pots; ‘cover them mae brandy-papers, : 
as directed for raspberries. i, 


Plum-J am. 


Get ripe plums, cut them to piece put them i tates ; 
a preserving-pan 3 bruise them as mich as you can with ~ 
a spoon, warm them over the fire till they. are “P 

them-through a cullender with a pestle, and put as much ~ 
through as you can; boil’ it one Hour, stirring it from 7 
the bottom all the time, or it will burns put six ounces “4 
of powdered sugar to every pound of jam ; take it off the 


it off, and put it in brown pans, or white pots, and sift 
some powder: sugar over it. J 


mae. ieee preserge Fruit green. 


green 5 put them in a preserving=pan, cover them with. 
Vine-leaves, =n then pour.clear spring-water over them : ry 
; * 


ta 


% 
he 


‘Take pippins, aisiots) pears, plums, or peaches while ‘| 


. a a + , 
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put on the cover of the pan, set them over_a clear fire 5 
when they begin to simmer, take them off the fire, and 
take them out carefully with a slice. Peel and préserve 
them as other fruit. 


Morello Cherries. 


© Gather them when quite ripe, take off the stalks; * 
prick them with a pin, and to every pound of cherries 
put a pound and a: half of loaf. -sugar, Beat part of the 

. sugar, strew it over, a next day dissolve the rest of 
the sugar in half a ping of the juice of currants ; set it over ; 
a slow fire; put in the cherries with the sugar, and’ give 
them a gentle scald; then take them carefully out ; 
boil the syrup till it is thick ; pour it upon the cherries, 
and tie them down. | 

Gooseberries, plums, raspberries, diulber deb, currants, 
or i kind of fruit, may be done as directed for cher 
only using that kind of ojttice to» boil in the syrup 
est suitable for the fruit you intend to preserve. 
It is a good plan to put apple-jelly over jam, or preserv- 
ed fruit ; or sift sugar over the top of the pots, and) 
when cold, put brandy-paper over thems but if they are 
set in a dry place, paper dipped in bickosds and put over 
them will. be sufficient, and white paper put over that’ to” 
tie them down. 4 | 
You may dry any kind of preserved fruit, by taking it 
out of the syrup it is preserved in; drain it on a sieve, 
~ oF dip it in cold water.to wash off the syrup, and dry it 
in a stove, or slow oven, and turn it frequently. 

‘Lo preserve damsons, plums, currants, or almost any: 
kind of ffuit, tuke stone jars that hold about a quavt; ll 
.: " ys cee 

b.2. ve a whe 


P 
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them nearly full of fruit, put good moist sugar upou 
them, the proportion of six ounces to a quart of fruit; 
wet a bladder, and put a piece over the top of each jar, 
instead of paper, to tie them down; set the jars in a pot, 


or copper, of cold water; let the heat i increase gradual- © 


ly ; do not let them boil, but let them simmer gently a 
quarter of an hour; Heh take them out of the water, 


and, when cold, set them in a dry place till you want to. 


use them. This method of preserving fruit retains the 
flavour exceedingly well. If any of the bladders burst, 
you must not set those jars byfor future use, as they will 
not keep if the air is once admitted. 


To keep Gurranis. 


Take common quart-bottles that are perfectly clean 


and dry; let the currants be gathered on afine dry day, 


and cut from the stalks with a pair of scizzars, as close to 
the currants as possible, so as not to break the ski 
hold the bottle under them, and let them drop ge 
to the bottle as you clip them off; when full, cork them 
close, and rosin them, set them in a box that has dry 
bran or sand in it, with the mouth of the bottles down- 
ward ; let them stand?in adry place. 

tihtiertes and damsons may be done in the same way. 


To bottle Gooseberries. 


~ on 


‘Sather smooth-skinned gooseberries, before theyare © 


quite full grown ; pick them, and put them into goose- 
berry-bottles ; set them in a copper of cold water, up to 
their necks; cork the bottles before you put them in, 
lut do not knock them in tight, and put hay or straw 


4 
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round the bottles, to prevent their breaking ; make a fire 
under them, and let the heat increase gradually 3 let 


“them simmer ten minutes, but not quite boil; then take 


out the fire, and let them remain in the copper till cold ; 
then take them out, dry the bottles, knock the corks in 
close and rosin them, and set them in a dry place, or set 
them in sand, ashes, bran, or saw-dust, that is dry, with 
the mouth downwards. : 


T 0 preserve Cucumbers. 


ey 


Get those most free from seed ; ; some should be small 
to preserve whole, and others large to cut in pieces. Put 


- them ‘into a jat, with strong salt and water, and a cab- 


bage-leaf to keep them down, and set them in a warm 


place till yellow; then wash them, and set them over the 


fire in fresh water, with a little salt, and a fresh cabbage- 
leaf over them} cover the pan close, but they must not 
, If not of a fine green, change the water, co- 
them as before,-and make them hot; when of a good 
green, take them off the fire, and let them stand till cold. © 
Cut the large cucumbers in quarters, and take out the 
seeds and soft*part; put them into cold water for two 
days, change the water twice each day. Set a pound of 
single-refined sugar, and halfia pint of water over the 


‘fire ;. skim it clean, put in the rind, of a lemon, and an 


ounce of ginger with the outside scraped off; when the 


_ syrup is pretty thick, take it off, and when cold, wipe 


the cucumbers dry, and put them in. Boil the syrup e- 
very two or three days, and continue to do so for three 
weeks, and make it stronger if necessary. When you 
put the syrup to the cucumbers, be sure that it is quite | 
cold. Cover them close, and set them in a dry place. 
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To make Elder- Rob. 


Gather elder-berries when quite ripe; pick them from , 


the stalks, put thenrin.a large jar, and tie a paper over 
them; put them in a moderate oven » and let them con- 


tinue in for two hours, then take them out, and put them ~ 


in a’strainer, and squeeze out all the juice you can. Put 
it into a well: tinned sauce-pan, and to four quarts of 
juice put one pound of sugar ; let it boil till itis reduced 
to one quart; keep stirring it all the time; when it is 
done, put it into a jar, and, when cold, tie it down with a 


bladder, and keep it in a very dry place. It is an excel. 


lent thing for fevers, orasore throat. , 4 


| Quince-Marmalade.. 


Pare some quitices that are quite ripe, cut them into 


quarters, core them, and put them into a sauce-pan; co- 
ver them with the parings; fill the sauce-pan nearly. 

of spring. water, cover it close, and let it stew over a A 
fire till soft, and of a pink colour; then pick out all the 


quinces from the parings; beat them to-a pulp in a mar- 


ble mortar, or wooden bowl; put the same weight of 
fine loaf-sugar as there is pulp ; ; add as much of the wa- 
ter they were stewed in. as “will dissolve the sugar. Boil 
and skim it well, then put in the pulp of the quinces ; 
boil it gently for three quarters of an hour ;. keep it stir- 


‘xing all the time, or, it. will stick to the pan and burn, 


Put it in pots, and tie it down close 
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Orange-M. armalade. 


Get some of the clearest Seville oranges that ‘can be 


procured, cut them in two, put all the pulp and juice into 
a basin; pick the skins and seeds out of it, and boil the 


rinds in hard water till tender, changing the water two 
or three times while boiling. Pound them in a marble mor- 
tar, and add the juice and pulp 5 put them ina preserving+ 
pan, with double their weight of loaf-sugar. Set it over 
a slow fire, and boil it rather more than half an Baers 3 
put it into pots, and tie it down close. 


Candied A ngeliea. 

Cat angelica in bits, about three inches long 5 cover it’ 
close, and boil it till it is tender. Then peel-it, put it in 
again, and let it boil till it is green. Then take it up,. 


_ dry it ina cloth, and to every pound of stalks put a 


pound of sugar. Pyt the stalks into avpan, beat the su- 
gar, strew it over them, and let them stand two days. 
Then boil it till clear and green, then put it in a cullen- 
a a drain. Beat another pound of sugar to powder,. 


and strew it over them ; then lay them on plates, and let 


it stand in a slack oven till it is thoroughly dry. 
To make Paste of any Kind of Fruit. 


Put the fruit in a preserving-pan, sir it about till 
it will mash quite soft; strain it, and to one pint of juice 
add a pound and a half of fine sugar 3" put the sugar over 
the fire, with as much water as will dissolve it, and boil. 
it to sugar again,z. ¢, till all the wateris dried up; then 


¥ 
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add the juice, pive it a scald, then pour it into plates, and 
put them in a stove to ery Cut it in strips when you 
‘want to use it, and make pastesknots for garnishing a 
desert, or cake, or any thing you choose. ~ 


Orange-Ghips. 


Get some of the best Seville oranges, pare them about 
a quarter of an inch broad, and if you can keep the pars 
ings whole, they will have a pretty effect. When you 
have pared as many’ as you intend, put them into salt 
and water for two days; then boil them in a large quan- 
tity of water till’ they are tender, and drain them on a 
sieve. Have ready a thin syrup, made of a quart of wa- 
ter, and a pound of sugar. Boil them by a few at a 
Hime, to keep them from breaking, till they look clear. 
Then put them into a syrup made of fine loaf- sugar, with 
as much water as will dissolve it, and boil them to a can- 
dy height. When you take them up, lay them ona 
sieve, and grate double- refined sugar over them. Then 
put them in a stove, or before the fire, to dry. Mi 


Lemon and Orange Peels candied. eo 


‘Take either lemons or oranges, cut them longways, 
take out the pulps, and put the rinds into a pretty strong 
salt and water for six days. “Then boil them in a large 
quantity of spring-water till they are tender. ‘Take them 
out, and lay them on a sieve to drain. Then make a © 


thin syrup of fine loaf-sugar, a pound to a quart of water. me 


Put in-the peels, and boil them over a. slow fire till you 
see the ‘syrup begin to candy about the peels. Then 
take them out, and grate fine sugar oyer them. Lay 


the same way. 


x 
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them on a hair sieve to drain, and set'them ina stove, or 
before the fire, to dry. Remember, when you boil either 
lemons or oranges, not to cover the sauce-pan. 


Damson-Cheese, 


Pd , : 
Pick the damsons free from stalks and leaves; put 
them into a jar, and tie white paper over them; bake’ 


. them in a slow oven till quite soft; rub them through a 


cullender while hot, till nothing remains but the skins 
and stones; put the pulp and juice which have passed 
through the cullender into a stew-pan, with fine moist 
sugar to your taste ; boil it over a moderate fire till it is 


- as stiff as you can stir it, which will take three hours; 


keep stirring it to prevent it burning to the pans anda 
few minutes before you take it off the fire, put the ker- 
nels of the damsons into the pan, and mix with the fruit ; 
put it into cups or moulds; let it stand a day, and cut 
some pieces of writing-paper the size of the tops of the 
cups or moulds; dip the papers in brandy, and put close’ 
over the cups; put them in a dry place, and the cheese 
"will keep several years. Blanch the kernels before you 
put them in. You may make plum or bullace cheese in . 


Blask (Bitieg. « 


To three pounds of fruit (viz. currants, gooseberries, 


ie raspberries, and cherries) add one pound of good moist 
aa sugar, boil them till reduced to half the quantity ; put it 


in pots with brandy-paper over it. It is a very pleasant 


~ sweatmeat, and keeps well.< - 


J iat 


PUDDINGS. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. *. 


A. Crotn should be kept solely for the purpose of boil- 
ing puddings; it should be washed immediately after it is 
used, and kept clean. and dry till wanted again ; always. 
dip it into boiling water, flour it, and shake it, before you 
put the pudding into it. If it isa bread- pudding, tiesit 
rather loose, to allow room: for swelling; but if it is a 
batter-pudding, tie it quite close. If boiled in a basin, 
mould, or tin, butter them before you put the pudding 
in, and boil it in plenty of water. Turn it often, and do. 
not cover the pot it is boiling in 5 when it is done e- 
nough, take it up, and let it stand a few minutes to cool. 
‘Then untie it, take the cloth off, lay the dish over the 
top of the basin, turn it upside down, and take off the 
basin carefully, as light puddingsvare apt to break. If. 
‘boiled in a cloth, wise done, have’ ready a pan of cold 
water, into which dip’ the pudding,. as soon as itis ‘taken, 
out of the pot :. this will prevent its adhering to the cloth.. 
facade should, bd strained through ‘a.course 
sieve when mixed; but, in every other kind, the 9868 
must be strained iit, | 
Very good puddings may be made without eggs 3. but: 
‘they must have very: little milk, and must. be boiled three: 
or four hours. A. few spoonfuls of fresh small ‘beer, or 
one of yeast, will be found a tolerable substitute for CLES. 
Snow-is by some thought a good substitute for eggs, 
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in puddings or pancakes... Two large spoonfuls will sup-— 
ply the place of one egg. This willte found a conve-- 
nient substitute at that season of the year, when eggs are 
generally very expensive. 
The water must boil before the pudding i is put in, and: 
_ should be kept boiling ‘avd ihe ses or the pudding will 
not be light. , 


- Butter-Pudding.. 


Take a pint of milk, four eggs, four spoonfuls of flour, . 
and a littlé sali ; mix it all, and beat it till very smooth ;. 
tie it in a cloth very close, and boil it three quarters of an: 
hour. Use cold butter.or melted butter, for sauce. If 
you think two eggs. are sufficient, put more flour in pro-- 
portion... You may add spice of any kind, if you like it ;. 
and. use butter and sugar, or. PRG? SAUE Gen or. Yorkshire: 
dips > 


Make a batter as directed. for the last’ pudding, only? 
fake it a great deal thicker, and. add any kind of. fruit: 
you like; you may either bake or boil it.. If you use 
apricots, cut them’ in quarters, and take out the stones... 
If apples, pare them, cut them)in quarters, and take out 
the cores. If gooseberries, currants, plums, cherries, BrC: | 
pick them as fora Pies. 
é 


Baked A, pplesPadding. 


= 


Make batter as directed for a basie-tudtion putter: 
a:baking-dish,. put in the batter » take as many apples as 
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you like to put in, rub them clean with a cloth, take out 
the stalk and blossom, but do not pare them, or take out 
the cores; put. them im the batter, and bake them’in a 
quick oven. If the apples are pared before they are put 
in the pudding, they mash among the batter as soon as 

* they are hot, and make the pudding soft; but, when 
baked whole, the pudding is light, and eats. very well: 
Butter and sugar for sauce. 


Bread. Pudding. 


Slice a penny loaf very thin, pour as much milk upon 
it as will completely soak it; let it stand two or three 
hours, then drain all the-milk you can from it; mash it 
well with the back of @ spoon; beat one egg and mix 
with it, and alittle salt; tie it in a cloth, and boil it 
half an hour. Ifyou make’ oné, with double this quanti- 
ty, boil it three quarters of an’ hour. Plain butter, or 
butter and sugar, for sauce. Add currants, sugar, and 
spice, if you-think proper. hs * 

_". Séme cooks pour boiling milk over the bread to soak 
sat for a bread- pudding ; ; but it is much lighter, and cuts 
~ smoother, when soaked in cold’milk. 


Pudding to bake under Meat. 


Make either a bread or batter pudding, by the receipts 

given as above: butter the dish you intend to bake it in, 

~~ pour in the pudding, set the pudding. -stand in it, lay the 
meat upon it, and send it to the oven. If the meat is a 
large piece, and you make a bread- pudding, you ‘may? : a 
_add a table-spoonful of flour to it, and mix.it well before j 


. 
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you'put it into the dish. If it is. veal, put some small 
bits of butter upon the. top of the meat before you send 
it to the oven, or the outside’ will be dry and hard. 
Other kinds of meat‘ do not require ‘butter over them. 
Send the pudding to table in the dish it is baked in, Mires 
a oe og of butter upon’ a bps i 4 


~ Yorkshire Pudding 


Make a smooth butter-pudding ; put it into a small 
shallow tin pudding-dish, made for ‘the purpose ; ‘put it 
under beef, mutton, or veal, while roasting ; when brown, 
cut it’ into four or five pieces, and turn it, or turn‘it 
whole that it may be brown on the thier side 3 send it to 
table in a dish. Use about twelve spoonfuls of flour to a 
quart of milk, and three eggs. 


Boiled Fruit-Pudding in Crust. 


Make any quantity of paste you think proper, with 


either dripping, suet, lard, or butter; then roll it out, 
and line a basin with it; fill it with fruit, put on a lid, 
- pinch it close, and tie a cloth over it; if a pint-basin, 
boii ittwo hours; if larger, longer in proportion. If 


boiled in a basin, it must be buttered before the paste is. 


put in, but the pudding is much lighter if it is only made 
in the basin, and then turned out into a pudding-cloth, 
tied close, and boiled in a good quantity of water; if 
you intend to turn it out of the basin to boil it, you 
must flour the basin before you put in the paste. — 
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\ Hasty Pudding. 

Put some milk over a clear fire; when it boils take 
it off ; stir it, with a)’ wooden spoon in one hand, and 
flour in the other 5. continue stirring, and adding done 
till it is as thick as” very thick batter ; put it on the fire 
again, let.it boil.a few minutes, pour it into a deep dish,, 
and stick. small bits of butter inidifferent parts. 


Fine H asty Puddin oO, 


oe 

Beat one egg ; mix as. much fine flour with it as will’ 
make a stiff paste ; then mince it as fine as possible... Put. 
it into a quart of boiling “milk, and put, in, a little salt,. 
cinnamon beaten, some sugar, and a bit of butter-as big. 
as a walnut, and stir them all one way. When itis as 
thick as you wish to have it, pour. it into a dish, and 
stick final bits of butter in. different go on the top of: 


it. 


Oatmeal Pudding.. 


Pour a quart of boiling milk. over a pint of shies best: 
fine oatmeal; let it soak. one night; then beat two eggs: 
and mix Bitlis it, also a little salt;: butter a basin thats «| 
will just hold it cover it tight’ with.a floured cloth, and 
boil it an hour and ahalf, Cold butter! and salt are.eat-- 
en-with it. ” | 


Common. Rice- Pudding. 
Wash and pick half a pound of whole rice; chop four: ts 


ounces of suet very small, put.it at. the bottom of a deep. 


a 
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boiling dish, and strew the rice upon it 3 take two quarts 
of milk, sweeten it to your taste, add a little salt and 
allspice finely powdered ; put it into the dish and bake it 
a fine brown. A few slices of thin bread and butter laid 
on the top (just enough te cover it) will make a nice 
crust. Put nutmeg and cinnamon, if you think i aplaelig 
and omit the allspice. 


Suet- Pudding. 


Chop six ounces of suet; mix it with a pound of fine 
flour, two tea-spoonfuls of selt, and one tea-spoonful of 
white-pepper, ground fine; mix it with milk as stiff as 
you can stir it with a spoon 5, tie it in acloth, and boil it 
three hours. You may put an egg inif you choose, but 
it is unnecessary. 

It eats very good baked under meat ; 5 or, when cold, 
cut in slices, and fried or broiled. Some people make 
‘a very stiff batter with milk and eggs; beat it well} and. 
add the suet with a little salt. 


Suet-Dumplings. 


'Make them as directed in the last receipt for suet-pud- 
ding, only make it into paste, by adding a little more 


Bit ont 5 make them into balls as big ¢ as a goose’s ees. tie 


them. in a cloth separately, or boil them without a cloth, 
if more convenient ; put them in when the water boils, 
and let them boil half an hour. Dumplings are very 
good mixed with water instead of milk. 
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* * 


- 


Yeast- Dumplings. 


Make a very light dough with yeast, ‘as for bread, see 
the receipt for bread. Let it aise an hour before the fire, © 
Half an hour before you are to serve them, make the 
dough into balls the same size asthe last receipt ; lay 
them on a-dish before the fire for a quarter ofan hour to 
rise; then put them into a pot of boiling water, and boil 
them very quick a quarter of an hour; if you think they 
are not boiled enough, run-a fork into the middle of one 
of them, and, if it comes’ out clear, it is done enough ; 
but if any paste sticks to the fork, let them boil a few 
minutes vias <a 

You may mix a few currants, well washed and picked, 
with the dongh, if you choose. 


Plum- Pudding. 


‘Take half a pound of raisins stoned, half a pound of 
eurrants picked and washed, half a pound of beef-suet 
chopped; make a batter of nearly one pint of milk, a- 
bout eight spoonfuls of flour, and three eggs; beat it 
very smooth, put in the fruit and suet, and add two 
ounces. of sweetmeat (orange-peel, lemon-peel, and cit- 
ron,) a glass of brandy, and-half a nutmeg grated ; boil 
it four hours do not tie it too tight, but allow a little 
room for it to swell. Put sugar in if you think proper. 
This pudding may be enriched by increasing the quanti- 
ty of sweetmeat, fruit, eggs, and brandy. 
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Another. 


A pound of currants, a pound of suet, a pound of rai- 
sins stoned, the yolks of eight eggs, the whites of four, 
the crumbs.of a common penny loaf grated, one pound 
ef flour, half a nutmeg, a tea-spoonful of ginger, a little 
salt, and a glass or two of brandy; beat the eggs first, 
then mix them with some milk ; add the flour and other 
ingredients, by degrees, and as much more milk as may 
be necessary ; it must be very thick and well stirred ; 5 
boil it five hours. : 


Common Plum-Pudding. 


, ‘Make it as directed for suet-pudding, only put allspice 
instead of white pepper, and but little salt ; put a table- 
spoonful of moist- sugary and either raisins, malagas, or 
- currants any quantity you choose ; mix it up stiff, as di- 
rected for suet-puddings ; tie it close in a cloth, and boil. 
it three hours, or four if a large one. If you cannot get 
milk, it will eat very well mixed with water, but milk 
is best if you have it. A glass of home-made wine mix. 
ed with it is a great improvement, and you may adda 
_table-spoonful of brandy 3 but it is very ee without, 
q dither. a 


Boiled eae ula 
Boil a quarter of a pound of tice in a cloth, leave it 


*yoom to swell ; when it has boiled an hour, untie it, and: 
stir in two ounces of butter or beef suet, some nutmeg 
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and sugar; then tie up again, boil it another hour, and 
pour melted butter over it. 

You may add currants or raisins; if you choose, but 
they must be added when you take the, Prides. up to 
put the butter and sugar in. 


A ni Boiled Rice- Pudding. 


Take a qian of a pound af rice-flour, put it over the 
fire in a pint of milk, and ‘tir it constantly, that it may 
not stick or burn to the sauce-pan: when it is of a pro- 
per thickness, take it off, put it into an earthen pan, and 
put to it a quarter of a pound of butter, while it is hot 
enough to melt it, but not to oil; put to it half a pint 
of cream, or milk, the yolks of eight eggs, the whites of 
two, with sugar to your taste, and the peel of a lemon 
grated ; then put it into a basin or cups; and boil them; 
put them in a dish, and pour wine-sauce over them. 


Hard Dumplings. 
Mix some flour and water, with a little salt, into a sort 
of paste. Roll them in balls as big as a turkey’s egg. 
Roll them in.a little flour, throw them into boiling water, 
and boil them half an hour. They are best when boiled _ 
with a good piece of beef. You may add a few currants. 
Serve them up with melted butters in a boat, or hy York- 
shire dip. 


Norfolk Dumplings. 


Take half a pint of milk, two eggs, a little salt, and 
make it into a good thick batter with flour. Have ready 
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a clean sauce-pan of boiling water, and witha spoon dzop 
the batter into it, and boil them two or three minutes; 
be particularly careful that the water boils fast when you 
drop them in. Then throw them’ into a sieve to drain, 
put them into a dish, and stir a bit of butter into them. 
Dhey will be very good if eaten hot. © . 

Some put currants, and. spice, in the batter. | 


Batter-Pudding without Eggs. 


Six spoonfuls of flour, a tea-spoonful of salt, two tea- 

‘spoonfuls of beaten ginger, and two of the tincture of 

saffron. Mix it with nearly a quart of milk, and boil it 
-an hour. If you think proper you may add fruit. © 


Bread and Rice Pudding. 
Put a quarter of a pound of whole rice in a sance-pan 
with some milk, and steep it till quite soft; putit into a ba- 
sin, and let it stand till the next day 3 cut a penny loaf into 
thin slices, soak it in milk two hours; then drain all the 
milk you can from it; mash it fine with the back of a 
spoon ; mix it with the. -yice ; beat two BES, and mix 
with it, and a little salt; tie it in a cloth, and boil it an 
hour. 
¥ | 
. _°  Millet-Pudding. 
Take half a pound of millet-seed, washed .and picked ; 
add half a pound of sugar, a nutmeg. grated, three quarts 
“of milk, and half.a pound of fresh butter, or six ounces of 


~ hy 
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suet, chopped fine. Butter the dish, pour the pudding in, 
og send it to bake. 


Pearl-Barley Pudding. 


Wash a pound of pearl-barley cleair; add three quarts 
ef milk, half a pound of sugar, and a nutmeg grated ; 
put it into a deep pan, and bake it. Take it out of the 
oven, beat up six eggs, and mix all well together.— 
Butter a dish, pour it in, bake it again an hour, and serve 
it up. 


Sago- Pudding. 


Boil two ounces of sago in one pint of milk till tender ; 
when cold, add five eggs, two Naples biscuits, a little 
brandy, and sugar.to your taste; boil it in a basin. Put 
it into a dish with sauce made af a little very thick melt- 


ed butter, wine and sugar 3 boil it up, and pour it in the 
dish. 


_ Peach, Nectarine, or Apricot Pudding. 


Take a pint of cream or milk, six eggs, four table- 
spoonfuls of flour, a very little salt, and a small quantity 


of pounded cinnamon 3 whisk them all together. Rub- 


either of the above fruits, or ripe or bottled damsons, 
through a hair sieve, and add to the mixture a sufficient 
quantity of the fine pulp to make it in substance a little 
thicker than batter ; sweeten it to your taste ; put it into 
a buttered basin, flour a cloth, and tie over it; boil it an 


hour and a quarter, turn it out of the basin on a dish, and. © 


pour melted butter over it. 


es ee ae ee oe 


ies ep ae 


eS 


« 
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Plumbs of any kind, or gooseberries, may be used for 
the same purpose. ; 

Either of these fruits, prepared as Shia may be put 
in tart-pans, lined with puff-paste, and Bakers 


Potatoe- Pudding aes ‘Meat. 


Boil, and Sask fine, as many potatoes as you want te 
use 5 season them with pepper and salt to your taste ; 
cut either mutton or pork into small bits, about an inch 
square 5 season it with pepper and salt; lay a layer of 
meat at the bottom of a baking-dish, then a layer of po- 
tatoes, then meat, and so on till the dish is full; lay po- 
tatoes over the top, and make it smooth with a spoon; 
shake a little suet over it, if you wish the top to be crisp, 


and bake it till of a fine brown. 
The meat should have rather more fat than is Rien for 


a meat-pie. You may add cream or butter to the pota- 


toes, when you mash them, if you choose, but it is very 


- good without. 


Potatoes mashed and seasoned as above are very good 


_ baked under meat as a pudding, or put under meat while | 


it is roasting. You may make a batter with milk and 
eggs, and use mashed potatoes instead of flour : cut some 


beef steaks into pieces, season them; lay a layer at the 


“bottom of a deep baking-dish, then pour some of the bat- 


€ 


ter over; then put another layer of meat, and fill up the 


dish with batter. 
Steak, or Kidney Pudding. $74 


if kidney, split and soak it, and season that or the meat. 


Make a paste of suet, hogs’ lard, or dripping, and flour ; 
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roll it, and line a basin with it 5 put the kidney or steaks 


in; cover with paste, and’ pinch it close round the edge. 
Cover with a cloth, and boil it, if in'a pint-basin, at least 
two hours. Or you may turn it out of the basin, and 
boil it in a cloth, if you like it best. Great care must be 
taken that it does not break while boiling. 


Paste-Pudding, with Jam, Be. 


Make a paste of either butter, lard, suet, or dripping, 
and flour; roll it out thin ; spread any kind of jam over 
it, or currants, and suet, chopped very fine; begin at one 
end and roll it up, as you do a collared eel; close it at 
both ends, roll it in a pudding-cloth, and boil it, if a large 
one, two hours. You may pour wine-sauce over it before 
you send it to table, but it is very good without. 


Peas-Pudding. 


Put the peas into a pudding-cloth; give them room 
to. swell. When nearly done, take them out; beat them 
up with salt and pepper, an egg well beaten, and a bit 
of butter ; put it again into the cloth, tie it close, and let 
it boil half an hour longer. The peas will be better if 
soaked an hour or two Diton they are boiled. Omit the 
egg, if you think proper. 


Prune- Pudding. 


Mix four spoonfuls of flour into a quart of milk; add 
six eggs, but only half the whites, a little salt, two tea- 
spoonfuls of ginger, anda pound of prunes; tie it in a 
cloth,.and boi! it an hour. - 
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Tansy- Pudding. 


Blanch four ounces of almonds, and beat them very 
fine, with rose-water. Pour a pint of cream or milk, 
boiling hot, on a French roll sliced very thin, Beat 
four eggs well, and mix with them a little sugar and nut- 
meg grated, a glass of brandy, a little juice of tansy; and 
the juice of spinage to make it green. Put all the ingre- 
dients into a stew-pan, with a quarter of a pound of but 
ter, and give it a gentle boil. You may either boil or 
bake it in a dish, with or without a crust. . 


es Vermicelli-Pudding. 


Boil a quarter of a pound of vermicelli in a pint of 
new milk, with ‘cinnamon, till it is soft ; then put in half 
a pint of cream, a quarter of a pound of butter, a quarter 
of a pound of sugar, and the yolks of four eggs, well beat- 
en. Bake it ina dish, with or without a paste. 


- Another. 


Take six ounces of vermicelli, and a pint and a half of 
milk, boil it till tender; add a quarter of a pound of su- 
gar, and a quarter of a pound of butter, and three eggs 
and a little nutmeg. Bake it in a dish, with or without 
a Chat, ae : 


_ 


Biead-and-B utter- Pudding. 


Cut some thin slices of bread and butter; butter a 
dish, and.Jay slices all over it. Strew on a few currants, 
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picked and washed clean, a little grated nutmeg and 
cinnamon pounded, or in small pieces; then a row of 
bread and butter, then a few currants again, with the 
spice as before, and so on till the. dish is full; sweeten 
some milk, according to the size of the dish, and beat up 
three eggs, a little salt, and a little more nutmeg grat- 
‘ed: mix them all bogethets 3 pour it over the bread, and 
bake it. ; vi 

Three rows of bread and butter. are spfhicherit for a dish 
of a moderate size, as it swells considerably. Slices of 
bread and beef suet chopped fine, will answer the purpose 
of bread and butter for a family pudding. 


Cal, if s- Foot Pudding. 


Boil four feet till tender 5 pick the meat from ia bones, 
and chop it very fine ; thed add the crumbs of a penny 
loaf grated, a pound of beef-suet chopped small, half a _ 
pint of cream, seven eggs, a pound of currants, ness ounces 
of citron cut small, two ounces of candied orange-peel 
cut like straws, a nutmeg grated, and a glass of brandy ; 
butter the cloth, and flour it;. te. it close, and boil it. 


three hours. 
ws 


Boked Plum-Pudding, 


Cut two penny loaves into. thin slices ; leave out the 
crust, soak it in cold milk, let it stand two or three hours ; 
then drain the milk from it, mash it fine with a spoon, 
beat four eggs, and mix with it, and half a pound of suet, 
chopped very fine, three quarters of a pound of currants, 
the same of raisins stoned, a little nutmeg grated, a little 
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_ ginger, a glass of brandy, and sugar to your taste; mix 


all well together, and bake it in a deep dish. 


A Hunting-Pudding. 


Mix a pound of flour with a pint of cream, and eight 
eggs that have been well beaten, a pound of beef-suet cut 
small, a pound of currants, half a pound of raisins stoned 
and chopped, two ounces of candied citron, two ounces 
of candied orange. cut small, a nutmeg grated, and two 
glasses of brandy ; tie it close, and boil it four or “five 


hours. bal 


Another Hunting- Pudding. 


Half a pound of suet chopped fine, half a pound of 
grated bread, half a pound of currants, half a pound of 
raisins stoned, six ounces of Lisbon sugar, four eggs, 
a little brandy, as much citron, and candied orange, and 
lemon-peel as you please, but about a quarter of an ounce 

_of each, will be sufficient :, Mix it all together with your 
hand, butter two moderate sized mefon- moulds, put it in, 
tie tligien very tight i in a cloth, and boil them seven hours, 


b 


A wich 4 nple- Pudding. 


» Pare large juicy apples; grate three quarters of a pound, ih 
and add to it six ounces of butter, worked to acream, the 
aind of a lemon grated, four eggs well beaten, a spoowal 


of orange-flower water, brandy, and sugar to your taste; 


line the dish with a rich paste, and strew “candied peel, , 


cut in bits, over it; put in the pudding; bake it half an - 


hour. If the apples are not tart enough, you may add a 
little lemon-juice. A spoonful of bread-crumbs, ox twe 


K 
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or three Naples biscuits, are a great improvement. Apple- 
tart may be made the same way. 


A rich Gooseberry-Pudding. 


Scald a pint of green gooseberries; put them on a 
sieve to drain; when cold, rub them through with the 
back of a spoon; add half a‘pound of butter, half a pound 
of sugar, four ounces of Naples biscuits grated, four eggs, 
a little ratafia, and brandy to your taste ; mix all well 
together; put it into a dish, with or without crust as you 
please. 4 

It will make excellent ete line the pans with a rich 
paste, and fill them quite full. ‘This pudding may be 
made in the winter, with bottled gooseberries. 


Lemon-Pudding.~ 


Put half a pound of fresh butter, and half a pound of 
sugar into a sauce-pan, set it on the fire, and keep stirring 
till all the sugar is melted ; put it into a basin, and let 
it. stand till cold; beat at eggs well, squeeze the - 
juice of a large ‘eile to them, and grate all the yellow 
part of the peel, and put to it; mix sugar and butter 
with the eggs ; put a puff-paste in the dish you intend to 
bake it in; pour in the pudding, and bake it in a,mode- 


rate oven. ; 
A boiled Lemon- Pudding. 


.:'Take two large lemons, pare them thin, and boilthem 
in three waters till they are tender; then beat them ina 
ortar to a paste; grate a penny loaf into the yolks and 


® 


aka 


“and take it out when you stir in the butter. 
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whites of four eggs well beaten, half a pint of milk, and 
a quarter of a pound of sugar ; mix them all well together ; 
put it into a wooden dish or basin well buttered, and boil 
it half an hour. 


Orange- Pudding. 


Boil the rind of a Seville grange very soft ; beat it in 
a mortar with the juice, and | put to it two Risted biscuits 
grated very fine, a quarter of a pound of sugar, half a 
pound of butter, and the yolks of six eggs.. Mix them 
well together ; lay a good puff-paste round the edge of 
the dish, and bake it half an hour in a moderate oven. 


Ground- Rice Pudding. 


Put six ounces of ground rice into a sauce-pan with a 
quart of milk ; steep it till it is quite soft; and stir it 
quick all the time from the bottom ¢f the sauce-pan, or 
it will burn; when it has soaked up all the milk, put it 
into an earthen pan or dish ; cut a quarter of a pound of 
butter into slices, and put into it; keep stirring it till the 
butter ismelted, and cover it over till cold) Then add 
to it four eggs well beaten, half a nutmeg grated, a little 
' lemon-peel grated, sugar, orange: -flower water, and brandy 
to your taste; put a pull-paste in the dish, and bake it in 
a moderate oven. Boil a stick of cinnamon in the milk, 


| aM 
Carrot- Pudding. 


Wash and scrape some carrots; boil them till quite 
soft in a good quantity of water; take off the outsides, 


and grate or beat in a mortar a quarter of a pound of the 


middle part of the carrots; add to it a quarter of a pound 
2 
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of butter, either clarified or beaten to a cream, four eggs 
well beaten, sugar and brandy to your taste; bake it in 
a dish with a puff-paste at the bottom, and add candied 
orange or lemon peel, | 


Citron- Pudding. . 

Boil some Windsor beans quite soft; take off the skins, 
and beat a quarter of a pound in a mortar or wooden 
bowl till quite fine; then add a quarter of a pound of 
“butter, either clarified or beaten to a cream, four eggs 
well beaten; and sugar, orange-flower water, and brandy 
to your taste; put a puff-paste in the dish, and any quan- 
tity you choose of citron, cut in long bits, and laid upon 
the paste ; then pour the pudding into the dish, stick bits 
of citron round the edge of the dish for ornament, and 
bake it in a moderate oven. 


Northumberland-Pudding. 


Make a hasty pudding, with a pint of milk and flourg 
put it into'a basin ; cover it over, and let it stand till the 
next day; then mash it with a spoon; adda quarter of © 
a pound of clarified, butter, and a quarter of a pound of 
currants, two ounces of candied peel, cut small, a glass of 
brandy, and sugar to your taste ; bake it in tea-cups, turn 
them oution a dish, and pour wine-sauce over them. They 
are very good to eat cold, and make a pretty dish for sup-— 

‘per. ‘The wine-sauce must be omitted when they are te 
be.eaten cold. . 


Curd and Almond Pudding, baked. 
Get some cheese-curd; put it on a hair sieve to drain 
‘the whey from it; when quite dry, rub it through a hair 
sieve, with a quarter of a pound of butter; put it in a 
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basin, and break eight eggs (leave out six whites); 


sweeten it with sifted sugar to your taste; grate the peel 
of two lemons in it, and some nutmeg, crumble six 
sponge biscuits in, or an equal quantity of Savoy biscuits, 
er French roll; adda glass of brandy, two ounces of 
sweet almonds, about eight or ten-bitter almonds pound- 
ed, and a few currants; mix all well together, butter 
the mould well; then throw in some fine bread-crumbs, 
so as to stick to the sides; fill the mould, and let it bake 
half an hour in a quick oven; then turn it out, and pour 
wine-sauce over. You may bake it in cups or small 
moulds.. - 


A Custard-Pudding, either baked or boiled. 

Boil a pint of milk’ and’a pint of cream together, with’ 
cinnamon, lemon-peel, and nutmeg; strain it, amd let it 
cool; break eight eggs (leaving out half the whites,) 
and add about a table-spoonful of flour, beat them well ; 
then add the milk and creany that have been boiled, and 
a glass of brandy; if for baking, butter a dish, and put 


_athin puff-paste at the bottom, and round ‘the’ sides 5. 
“then strain the custard into the dish ; it whl take about 
twenty minutes baking; if for boiling, butter the miculd,. 


and let it boil about half an hour; turn it out'intoa 
dish. Garnish with currant-jelly, and pour wine-sauee’ 
ever it. . . 


io 3 


Another Custard-Pudding. aes 


Mix by, degrees a large table spoonful of flour, into a 


pint of new milk; put to it the yolks of five eggs well 


beaten, and the whites of two, a little white sugar, nut- 
meg, and pounded cinnamon; add brandy and orange flow- 
er water to your taste; butter a pint bason, pour it In, tie a 
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cloth tight over it, and boil it half an hour; turn it out 
very carefully. 


A George-Pudding. 


Boil a handful of rice, with a piece of lemon-peel, in a 
little milk, till tender, and drain it; then mix with ita 
dozen of large apples, boiled to a pulp, as dry as possi- 
ble; add a glass of white wine, the yolks of four eggs, 
two ounces of candied orange and citron, cut thin; beat 
the whites of the eggs to a froth, and mix with it ; also 
sugar to your taste. Line the mould or basin with 
paste, fill it, and bake the pudding till brown; turn it 
into a dish, and add sauce made as follows: two glasses 
of white wine, the yolks of two eggs, and a bit of butter, 
with sugar to your taste; simmer it all together, and 
peur it in and out of the sauce-pan till of a proper thick- 


ness 5 then pour it over the pudding. J 
ol 


Biscuit-Puddings. — pe 


~ 


Grate three! Naples biscuits, and pour a pint of boiling 


milk or cream over them; then cover it close. When 
cold, add the yolks of four eggs, the whites of two, some 
nutmeg, a little brandy, half a spoonful of flour, and 


some sugar; beat the eggs well, mix all together, butter 
a basin, put in the pudding, boil it an hour, and serve it 


up with wine-sauce. 


Black Puddings. 
Get two quarts of ‘grits; pick them clean; boil them 
in as mich milk as they will require to make them quite 
soft; when they have soaked up all the milk, put them 
into an earthen pan; cut half a pound of hogs’ lard in 


A 


. 


4 
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thin slices, and mix with them ; stirit tillit is all melted ; 
then cover them with a dish that just fits the pan, that 
the steam may not get out. Take a pint of the hogs’ 
blood, put a little salt to it, and stir it till quite cold ; 
mix it with the grits, and stir them well together. Sea- 
son with as much salt and pepper as you think proper, 
Take a little winter savory, sweet marjoram, thyme, and 
a handful of penny-royal; strip them off the stalks, and 
chop them very fine, with a middle-sized’ onion; put 
them to the grits, with half a pint of the crumbs of 
bread grated, two eggs well beaten, and half a pint of — 
cream}; mix all well together, cut some of the leaf of the 
hog into small pieces, about half an inch square; wash 
the guts, and scour them’ clean with salt, changing the 
water very often; cut them into pieces about a yard 
long, tie one end, and begin to fill them; be sure to put 
in a good deal ‘of fat; fill them three parts full, then tic 
the other end, and divide it into four bows or links ; 
prick them with a pin, put them-into a pot of boiling wa 
ter, and boil them very slowly for an hour; take theta 
out, and lay them on clean straw still cold. 


White Puddings. 


Boil half a pound of whole rice in milk, till quite ten- 
der; cut a quarter of a pound of butter in slices, and 
mix with it while hot; stir it till the butter is melted 5 
when cold, beat four eggs and mix with it; then add 
half a pound of currants, a little grated bread, rose-wa- 
ter, sugar, and nutmeg, to your taste 5 prepare the skins 
as directed for the last receipt, and fill them in the same 
manner ; boil them half an hour. 

You may use half a pound of beef-suet my an 
instead of butter, if you like it best. | 


' 


PANCAKES AND FRITTERS. . 


gress 
ee: 


, 
LR frying pancakes, great care must be taken to have. 
the pan quite clean. Before you begin to fry pancakes, 
rub some butter or lard round the inside of the pan, and 
make the pan hot, then wipe it out with a clean cloth. 
Batter, lard, or dripping, may be used for frying. Pan- 
cakes should be sent to table quite hot; if suffered to 
cool, they become tough. 


st Gommon Pancakes. 
cd ‘ 


Make a light batter of eges, milk, and flour; put 
lard or dripping in the frying-pan 3 when it boils, put in 
a ladle-full of the batter; move the pan about, so as to 
make the batter of an equal thickness all over the pan ; 
fry it of a nice brown 3 when one side is done, toss it, or 
turn it over without breaking ; when it is done on both’ 


. sides, lay it on a hot dish before the fire ; ; when you have 


done two or three, send them to table; if you lay more 
ena dish at a time, the bottom ones will be spoiled. 

Send vinegar, verjuice, or lemon and Sugar, to table 
with them, A little warm ale, that is not bitter, added 
to the batter a few minutes before you begin to fry, i; an 
improvement. 

Batter made of buttermilk and flour, Chon eggs, is 
very good i in winter, when the buttermilk is sweet. 

Some use snow instead of eggs; in that case the bat- 
ter must be made thick. | 


Pancakes fried without Butter or Lard. 


Beat six eggs well; mix them with a pint of cream, 
four ounces of sugar, a glass of white wine, half a nut- 


| | - 
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wieg grated, and as much flour as will make it Mealinostah 
thick as common pancake-batter. Make the frying;pan 
tolerably hot,.wipe it witha clean cloth ; then pour in as 
much batter as will make a thin pancake. 


New- England Pancakes. 


‘Mix a pint of cream, with fue Pe ras of flour, seven’ 
eggs, and a little salt; fry them very thin in fresh but- 
ter, and between each pancake strew sugar and cinnamon, - 


Rice- Pancakes or Fritters:. 


Take three spoonfuls of rice-flour, and a quart of cream 
or milk, © Set it ona slow fire, and keep stirring it till it 
is as thick as pap. Put into it a quarter of a pound of 
butter, and half a nutmeg grated. Then pour it into an 
earthen pan, andj when coid, stir in three or four spoon- 
fuls of flour, a little salt, some sugar, and eight eggs, well . 
beaten, Mix all well together, and fry them nicely. 

ak 


» 


Plain Fritters. wire 


ke ae 


Grate the crumb of a penny loaf, and put it into a’ pint“ 
af milk ; beat it smooth, and add the yolks of five eggs, | 
three ounces of sifted sugar,.and some nutmeg. Fry 
them in hogs’ lard ; and, when done, pour melted butter, . 
» wine, and sugar, into the dish. 


Apple- Fr Weters. - 


Take some of the largest” apples. you can get; pare - 
and core them, and cut them ‘into round slices. Take ° 
half a pint of ale, and two eggs, and-beat-in aS muck. 

: 5. 5 ey! 3 


‘ 
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flour as will make it rather thicker shall a common bat- 
ter-pudding ; add nutmeg and sugar to your taste. ! ‘Let 
it stand a few minutes to rise. Dip the slices of apple 
into the batter; fry them crisp, and serve them up with © 
sugar grated over them, and wine-sauce in a boat. 

Or you may make them of common batter, with ap- 
ples chopped fine, and mixed with it. 


Apple Fritters, another way. 


Make a nice light batter 5 take a few large apples, pare 
and core them, cut them into long thin slices, put a small 
spoonful of batter into a frying-pan, then a layer of ap- 
ples, and another small spoonful of batter on the top ; fry 
them of a light brown, and serve them up with sugar 


‘grated over them. 


Currant-Fritiers. © 


Take half a pint of ale that is not bitter, and stir into 
it as much flour as will make it tolerably thick, add a 
few currants. Beat it up quick, make the tard "boil i in 
the fryi ing-pan, and put a large spoonful in at a time, 
which is a sufficient quantity for one fritter. 


Another. © 


Make batter in the common way; add a little beef- 
suet, cut very small, with any quantity you like sof nut- 
meg and currants ; ere sugar over them. 


Hi asty Fritters. 


Put butter into a sance-pan, and let it melt 5. then 
take half a pint of good ale, and stir a little flour into 
jt by degrees; put in a few currants, or chopped apples ; 


\ 


¢ 
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beat them up quick, and drop a large spoonful at a time, 
into the pan, till the bottom is nearly covered, but re- 
member that each spoonful is to make a fritter; be care-_ 
ful they do not stick together. Turn them with an egg- 
slice, and, when of a fine brown, lay them on a dish, 
strew sugar over them, and serve them hot. 


Potatoe-Fritters. 


Boil and mash half a pint of potatoes very fine, with 
one ounce of butter, two spoonfuls of cream, a little pep- 
per and salt, and two eggs well beaten ; fry it in fritters 
of a nice brown. They are good to eat with sausages, 
steaks, or any thing with which potatoes are eaten. 


Bockings. 


Mix three ounces of fine wheat-flour with a tea-cupful 
of warm milk, and a spoonful of yeast; let it rise before 
the fire for an hour; then mix four eggs well beaten, and 
as much milk as will make the batter the usual thickness 


for pancakes; fry them the same as other pancakes. 


To make Pincushions and Doughnuts. 


Set two pounds of flour before the fire to warm; put 
a quarter of a pound of butter and a quarter of a pound » 
of fresh, beet-dripping into some milk; set it over the 
fire till it is melted; then beat the yolks of two eggs, 
and put three table-spoonfuls of very thick yeast to them 


(prepared as in the general directions for cakes); add 


some of the milk to them, when it is as warm as you can 
bear your finger in; then put it to the flour, with a little 
salt; make it into a paste, and set it before the fire te 


® 


>. 
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s a 
rise. Cut the dough in two, and roll each piece out as for 
a pie-crust, only much thinner ; beat the whites of the eggs, 
and brush each piece over with it, on one side; have 
ready some currants well washed, picked, and dried ; strew 
them thick ever one of the pieces, then lay the other o- 
ver it, that side to be next the currants that has been 
brushed with egg; press it allover with your hand till 
it is thoroughly tlosed 3 then cut it in. pieces quite across, 
about an inch and a half or “two inches wide 3 then cut 


them across again, so as to make them in the form of @ 


diamond pincushion ; have ready in a stew-pan a suffi- 
cient quantity of hogs’ lard boiling, for them to swim 
in; let them boil till they are of a fine gold-colour, but 


- not brown, or at all scorched; they will be done in a few 
minutes ; take them up with a slice, and put them on a. 


sieve to drain. Put a little beaten cloves and allspice in- 
to the flour before you make it into a paste. 
Dough-nuts are made in the same way, only not rolled 


out, but the paste is pulled into small bits, and thrown. 
into the lard. while boiling, and managed the same as. 


pincushions. ‘The bits of dough should be about as large. 


as a small walnut, and as rough. as possible, in order tor 


7 eM 


make them crisp. fi 


CAKES, $e. 


BEFORE you begin to make any sort of cake, have 

_ all the ingredients ready for use 5 currants should be well 
washed, picked, dried in a cloth, and then set before the 
fire. Ifdamp, they will make the cake heavy ; a little 
flour should be thrown over them before they are put in- 
to the cake. Butter should be beaten to a cream before 
it is put to the sugar, or it will require more beating af- 

_terwards, and not answer the purpose so well. Eggs 
should be beaten well, and strained, and used immediatee. 0) 
ly, or they will require beating again, and the cake will. ea 
not be so light as if used when they are first beaten. Su- 

_ gar should be powdered and sifted. Lemon-peel should 

’ be cut thin and beaten to a paste, with a little sugar, in 

a bowl], or marble mortar, and then mixed with a little 

"wine or cream, so as to mix it easily among the other 

f) “ingredients. When all the articles*are put together, they 

should be well beaten, and put in the oven directly, if 

» the cake is a rich one; but if there is any yeast used, it 

should stand in the pot,. or tin, that it is to be baked in, 
till it rises to the top, and then put in the oven. When- 
ever yeast is required, it should be procured the day be- 
gfore j it is to. be used, that it-may have time to settle and xg ‘: 

be quite thick at the bottom of the’ basin. . The beer: 

which will rise ‘to the top must be all poured off, and: ike} 

. proper quantity. of yeast? used, as directed in the different? 

. ‘receipts. If the yeast is at all bitter, put alittle water . “ih 

mio it the day before you use it, and it will improve it very 

*. anuch, but. you must use rather more yeast on that ac-/ 
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count. When wanted for use, pour all the water from 
it, and always have the yeast as thick as possible 
for cakes, buns, bread, rolls, &c. Rich cakes should — 
be baked in wooden gitths. Common cakes will bake 
very well in pans, or tins; the brown Nottingham-ware 
pots are best for the purpose. All large cakes require a 
quick oven 3. to know when they are soaked enough, take 
a broad-bladed Enife that is very bright, and plunge it 


into the middle ; ; draw it out immediately, and, if any of. 


the cake sticks to it, put it in the oven and bake it long- 
er, but if the knife comes out quite clean the cake is suf- 
ficiently baked. All kind of cakes should be turned out 
of the tins or pans they are baked in as soon as they are 
taken out of the oven, and kept upside down. till cold, 


or the steam which settles at the-bottom will make ee 


heavy. 
Rich Plum-Cake. 


Take one pound and six ounces of currants, wash and 
pick them very clean, then dry, them, and rubva little 


flour with them ; take one pound of fresh butter and put 


it in a preserving-pan, rub it. with your hand till quite a 
cream; take another pan and break sixteen eggs, yolks 
and whites together; whisk them about ten minutes ; 
take one pound of powdered sugar put it in with the 


eggs, whisk them well over the fire, and be care. | 


ful it does not burn at bottom; make the whisk go 
to the bottom, and, when you) feel they are warm, 
take it off; whisk them till they are quite cold before 


you put them to the butters; then mix them well with 
the butter ; put the pound and six ounces of currants in ~ 


with it; put in one pound and a quarter of flour, and 
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"mix it with the rest ; add half a pound of citron, atid le. 
-mon and orange peel, cut in bits; a handful of sweet al- 
monds cut any size you like, a handful of bitter almonds 

pounded, with a little powdered sugar, half an ounce of 
cinnamon and mace pounded fine, anda glass of brandy ; 

_ then paper the hoop, put in the cake, and bake it in an 

_ oven regularly heated. 

4 A good Plum-Cake. 


_ Take three pounds of flour, three pounds of currafits, 
_ four ounces of sugar, seven eggs, one pint of cream, two 
- pounds of butter, four table-spoonfuls of yeast (prepared 

as in the general directions for cakes ;). mix the eggs and 
the yeast together; strain them; set the cream on the 


fire, melt the butter in it, add half a pint of sweet wine, © 


- mix together the flour, currants, and sugar, with nutmeg 
and cloves to your taste, stir these into the cream ; when 
"it is as warm as you can bear your finger in it, put in the 
yeast, beat it well, butter the pot or tin it is to be bak- 


_ ed in, put in the cake, let it stand before the fire half an 


hour to rise, then put it into an oven properly heated. 


i ‘ Another Plum-Cake. 


‘ _Set.two pounds of fine flour before the fire till it is 
warm, melt one pound of fresh butter in a sufficient quan- 
tity of milk to mix the cake; beat six eggs well, and 
-mix two table-spoonfuls of yeast (prepared as the last re- 
 ceipt) with them ; beat them together a little, and strain 


ger 


ig had it is as warm as you can bear your fingers int 
it, put it into the flour, and mix the remainder of the 
' milk and butter with it; stir it with a spoon, and make 


ae 


i 
‘j 


them ; then add some of the milk and butter that is melt- 


sy 5 set it soa the fire an hour. to sisi cover it 


_ putin, that it may have room to rise ; turn it out of the 


-then put in a pound of dried flour; beat, them together - 


“sins stoned and chopped, a glass ‘of. brandy, and. any» 
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it as stiff as you can stir it abut, so as to tbe it well 


ne risen take it af and add one ee of currants diohteal . 
and picked, one pound of raisins stoned and chopped, a g 
glass of es any ae dh “hi lice of cinnamon, ant 


butter ‘og ne or-tin it is to be baked 3 in, put in the cake, 
set it before the fire till i rises to the eaePy do not pees “4 4 


in an oven properly heated, ee bake it. You may add ~ 
any quantity of candied peel, ifapproved. na 

The pot, or tin, that any kind of cake is baked in, 
should not be more: than’ half-full when the cake is first’ - 


pan or tin, as soon as it is taken out of the oven, bottom: ) 
vpwards. 3 


A Pound-Cake: man q 
Beat 2 are of butter to a cream} beat twelve eggs, 
leaving out half the whites ;, mix shart: with the butter, 


for one hour, with one-pound of sifted. sugar, and: a, fewe 
carraway-seeds 5 butter the pan,. and continue to aes thecg 
cake till sent to the oven, | 


A Pound-Cake with Plums. 2% 


ee 
Meke it as the last receipt, er omit the carraway- : 
| 


sceds, and add one pound of currants, one pound of rai-. ‘ 


quantity of candied peel you think’proper; add:a little 
nutmeg, cloves, and cinnamon, if agreeable. © 


wing 


| ftice-Cake. 
Whisk five eggs well, mix with them half a peund of 


“rice flour, and about six ounces of Jump. sugar pounded, 
-a little brandy and orange-flower water, and a drop or 
“two of essence of lemon, beat it halfan hour and put it 
immediately in a quick oven ; it is fit to eat when cold, 
and best while new. . 


! A Common Seed-Cake. % 


~~ Take three pounds of fine flour, set it before the frre. 
“till it is warm; melt half a pound of butter in a suffi. 
“cient quantity of milk and water to mix the cake; beat 
“three eggs well; add two table-spoonfuls of very thick 
yeast to them; beat them together, and put some of the 
“milk and butter to them quite warm ; ; put them into the 
‘flour, and add the rest of the milk ea butter by degrees, 


and keep, stirring and beating it with a’spoon ; mix it up_ 


“as stiff as you can conveniently stir it, cover it over, and 
Set it before the fire an hour; then take it up, and add 
“one ounce of carraway-seeds, a tea-spoonful of ginger, 

and sugar to your taste 5 mix it well, butter the pan or 
“tin it is to be baked in; put in the cake, set it before the 
fire, till it rises to the top, then put it into the oven; as 


peopn as it is baked, turn it out of the pot, and let it sand ? 


ill cold, with the top downwards. Put a few currants 
‘in if you think proper, and, omit ihe carraway-seeds. 


{ th; Another Seed. Cake. 


Ma, 


, Make it as Pi last receipt! only omit ‘the butter ; it 
eats very good when new. Toast and butter it when 


‘stale. Currants may be added, if approved. 
oes 
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Milk and water is much better for these kind of cakes 
than milk alone, which soon makes them dry. They § 
eat much better, and keep longer, made with milk and | 
water. 


A rich Seed-Cake.- 


Work one pound of butter toa cream with the hand 5 
put to it the whites of ten eggs beaten to a strong feoth4 
the yolks of four, ten ounces of loaf-sugar sifted, a little § 
mace pounded, and nutmeg grated ; ; add one pound of 
flour, one ounce of carraway- seeds, and a glass of brandy. 
Sliced almonds, orange-peel, or citron, may be added: 


A light Cake. 


Mix half a pound of currants, some nutmeg, and an | 
- ounce of sugar, in one pound of flour, with a little salt 5 — 
then stir a quarter of a pound of butter into a quarter of” 
a pint of milk, over the fire, till the butter is melted 
strain into it two table-spoonfuls of thick yeast, two eggs” 
(only one white ;). stir all together with a spoon, set it 
before the fire to rise in the pan it is to be gee in. 
The oven must be as not as for Wynite bread. th 


Lemon-Cake. 08 


Take the whites of ten Pee put to them ber p. 
spoonfuls of rose or orange- flower water, and beat them an ¥ 
hour with a whisk, Then put in a pound of sugar beaten — 
and sifted, and grate in the rind of a lemon. When it is ' 
well mixed, put in the juice of half a lemon, and the © 
yolks of ten eggs beaten smooth. Just before you put it | 
in the oven, stir in three quarters of a.pound of flour 5 
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butter the pan, put in the cake, and bake it in a moder- 
ate oven one hour. Orange-cakes are made in the same 
manner, 


Drop-Cakes. 


Rub half a pound of butter very fine into one pound of 
flour; mix with it half a pound of sugar, and half 2 
pound of currants well washed and dried; make it into 
a paste, with two eggs, a large spoonful of orange-flower 
water, the same quantity of rose-water, the same of 
brandy, and the same ‘of sweet wine; drop it with a 
spoon on tin plates floured; they will require but a very 
short time to bake. 


Almond-Cake. 


. Two ounces of butter, ome pound of sweet almonds 
blanched and beaten, with a little rose or orange-flower 
water, and the white of an egg; half a pound of sifted 
loaf-sugar, eight yolks and three whites of eggs, the 
juice of half a lemon, and the rind grated: bake it in a 
Pan. rae "ee " We 


Little Cakes for Tea. 


Mix one pound of flour with half a sistid of sugar 
Sifted, one ounce of carraway-seeds, and a little nutmeg ; 
beat the yolks of two eggs with three spoonfuls of sweet 
Wine ; put these to the rest, with half a pound of butter 
melted in a little cream or new milk; work all well to- 
gether, roll it out thin, cut it into cakes with a tin or 
glass; bake them on tins in a slack oven. 


- 
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Another sort of Tea-Cakes. 


- Rub half a pound of butter into a pound and quarter F 
ef flour ; add half a pound of loaf sugar pounded, and an ~ 
ounce of carraway-seeds 3 mix it into a paste, with one | 
egg beaten and a glass of sweet wine ; rollit out, and cut 
it into cakes, with the top of a wine glass, pe them on — 
tins, and bake them a ight brown. ag 5 of 


Tittle Cakes ane Currants. 


Beat half a pound of butter to a cream, with your | 
hand; beat two eggs and mix with it, and two table. 4 
spoonfuls of brandy, alittle nutmeg and cloves pounded ~ 
fine, half a pound of currants well washed and picked, © 

and as much flour as will make it into a paste, but not _ 
very stiff; roll it out, then cut them with a tin or the» 
top of a wine-glass, and bake them on tin plates, in a 
slack oven. 


You may omit the currants, and use . carraway- -seedsy R 
or make half of it with seeds, and half with currants, for 
variety. 


Sugar-Ca 


Take one pound af fine floar, twelve ounces of sugary 
beaten and sifted, the yolks of two eggs, a little mace or . 
nutmeg, a little rose or orange-flower water 5 mix all 
well together, make it into a paste; roll it out thin, cut 3 


them with a tin or glass, sift sugar over, and bake them: 
in a quick oven, » Sag a 


Tea-Cakes without sugar. 


Rub two ounces of butter into half a pound of flour,. 
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beat the white of an egg, and add as much milk and wa- 
ter as will mix it into a paste, with a little salt; rolhit 
out very thin, prick them well with a fork, and bake 
them crisp. 


Grantham Whetstones. 


Take five ounces of white sugar, half a pound of dour, 
a few carraway seeds, and the whites of three eggs beat 
to a froth, mix all together to a paste, roll them out 


thin, cut seit into any shape se please, and bake them . 
upon a tin. 


Citivas Cakes. 


Put six eggs, and two table-spoonfuls of rose-water, 
inta a pan; whisk them well together; add a pound of 
sifted sugar, a desert-spoonful of pounded cinnamon, and 

“flour to make it into a good paste; roll it out, cut it in- 
to cakes, and bake them on writing Bere When done, 
keep them in a dry Recs, 


Queen- Cakes, 


Make these in the same manner as pound-cake, and 
bake them in small tins made for the purpose. 


Derbi . 


Take nineveggs, and sifted sugar equal to their weight ; 

» break the whites into one pan, and the. yolks into ano- 

ther ; whisk the whites till of a solid froth; beat the 

yolks, and whisk them with the whites ; aaa the sugar 

with flour equal to the weight of five eggs; mix all well 

* together; add a few carraway-seeds, or grate the rind of 
a lemon into it; put it in a hoop, and bake it, 
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Shrewsbury Cakes. 


Take a pound of butter, and put it ina pan; rub it 
till itis as fine as cream; then take one pound of pow 
dered sugar, a little cinnamon and mace. pounded, with © 
four eggs, yolks and whites together; beat it up with 
your hand till it is very light 5 then take one pound and 
a half of flour, work it together, and roll it out to any | 
size you like, only very- flat; let your oven be very 
slow, and let them change their colour; then take them — 
out. 


Bath be | : 


Take half a pound of butter, and one pound of flour ; 
rub the butter well into the flour; add five eggs, and 
three table-spoonfuls of very thick yeast. Set it before, 
ihe fire to rise; when it has risen sufficiently, adda quar- 
of a pound of powdered sugar, and an ounce of carra- - 
ways; mix them well in, then roll it out in little cakes, 
and bake them on tins. Strew carraway-comfits on the | 
tops before you put them inthe oven. q 

: 


Banbury-' Cakes. 


J 


Take a pound of dough that is made for white: bread, ; 
roll it out, and put bits of butter upon it the same 4s for 
puff-paste, till you have worked in a pound of butter ; roll q 
it out very thin, then cut it into bits of an oval form, the ‘ 
size you wish to make the cakes. Have ready somecur- © 
rants, washed, picked, and dried ; mix some good moist su- 
gar with a little brandy, sufficient to wet it ; then mix the 
currants with the sugar and brandy, put a little upon © 
each bit of paste, close them» up, and put the side that 
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you closed next the tin, they are. to be baked upon; do 
not let them touch each other ; bake them in a moderate 
oven, be careful not to bake them too much; as’soon 
as they are taken out, sift sugar over them. You 
may add candied peel to the currants, or gtate the’ 
rind of a lemon, or put a few Pak oF essence of lemon 
if you like it. 


/ 


Common- Buns. 


Rub four ounces of butter into two pounds of flour ; 
add a little salt, four ounces of sugar, a desert-spoonful 
of carraways, and a tea-spoonful of ginger ; put some 

warm milk or cream to four table-spoonfuls of very thick 
“yeast 3 mix all together into a paste, but not too stiff ; 

cover it over, and set it before the fire an hour to rise ; 
then make it into buns, put them ona tin, sét them before 

the fire for a quarter of an hour, covered over with flan-. 
) hel ; then brush them over with warm milk, and bake them 
‘of a nice brown, in a moderate oven. % 2 


Cross-Buns 


Put two pounds and a half of fine flour into a wooden 
bowl, set it before the fire to warm ; then add half a pound 
of sifted sugar, some coriander-seeds, cinnamon and mace, 
‘pounded fine ; melt half a pound of butter in half a pint 
‘of milk ; when it is'as warm as you can bear your finger 

in, mix with it three table- spoonfuls of very thick yeast’ 
and a little salt, put it to the flour, mix it to a paste, and’ 
“make the buns as directed in the last receipt ; cut a cross 
on the top, but not very deep, | 
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Whigs “ft $ 


Rub a quarter of a pound of pts well into two pounds 
of four; make it into a paste with three table- spoonfuls 
of very thick yeast, and warm milk, or cream, and a lite 
tle salt ; put it before the fire to rise ; 3 grate a nutmeg, 
beat a few cloves, a quarter, of an ounce of carrawaye 
seeds, and a quarter of a pound of sugar ; work all into 
the dough; make it into whigs what size you like, but not 
too thick ; do them as directed for buns. . Prat 5 ‘; 


To make light Whigs. Ne ie. 7 


To hit quarters of a pound of flour put a little salt, 
and two table-spoonfuls of very thick yeast; make it in- 4 
to a paste with warm milk ; set it before the fire an hour 
to rise. Then work into it four ounces of sifted sugar, 


four ounces of butter, and a few carraway-seeds; make it 4 
into whigs with as little flour as possible, and do them as,” 


directed for common buns. 


Ps ectitat Gingerbread. Ni uts. 


. ‘Take two pounds of treaclé) 4 and poe tt in a ers ba- | 
sins then take half a pound of fresh butter, and carefully — 
melt it; pour the butter to the treacle, and stir it well — 
as you pour itin; add three quarters of an ounce of the » a 
best pounded ginger, two ounces of preserved lemon and - : 
orange peel, and two ounces of preserved angelica, cut | if 
very small; one ounce of coriander-seed pounded, anda “@ 
one ounce and a half of carraway-seeds. whole ; 3_ mix them a 
well together ; then break two eggs, yolks and whites 4 
together, aud mix as much flour as will bring it to a fine — 
paste; make them the size you-choose, put them on a tin. 
plate, and let the oven be rather brisk. | 


x 
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Fine Ginger-Cakes. 


_ Break three eggs into a sauce-pan, and mix ‘them well 

‘with a spoon; put half a pint of cream to them, and 
~ beat them well ; 3 put the sauce-panu over the fire, and stir 
it till it is just warm ; put one pound of butter into the 
eggs: and cream, and half a pound of powdered sugar 3 stir 
it over a very slow fire, just to melt all the butter; put 
_in two ounces of pounded ginger, and, when the butter is 
" melted, pour it all into the middle of two pounds of flour ; 
mix it as well as you can, and when you have made it a 
fine paste, roll it out with flour under it; cut them out 
_ the size of a breakfast-cup, and a quarter of an inch thick ; 
put-three papers under them before you put them into the 
oven, which must be very hot. 


ea 
cat 


' “Good plain Gingerbread. 


Mix three ealide of flout with four ouncés of moist 
sugar, and half an ounce of pounded ginger, warm one 
_ pound and a quarter of treacle, and melt half-a pound of 
fresh butter. init; put it to the flour, and make it into 
a paste; “make it into nuts or cakes, or bake it in one 
cake. ee ee 


Bil, or Tops and Bottoms. 


Beat a0" seven eggs, and: mix thei with half a pint of 
warm new milk, in which a quarter of a pound of butter 
has been melted 5 ; add a quarter of a pint of yeast and 
three ounces of sugar; put them: by. degrees into as much 
flour as will make a very light paste, nearly as thin’ as 
patter ; let it rise before the fire half an hor; then add 
--more flour, to make it a little stiffer. Work it well, and 

ee L ae : 
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divide it into small loaves, or cakes, about five or six inches 


wide, and flatten them. When baked and cold, slice and _ 


- put them in the oven to brown a litile. ‘These cakes, 


when first baked, are very good, buttered, for tea. If 
they are'made with carraway-seeds, they € eat very nice 
cold. s:* 


~ 


Br ealtfast- Cakes. 


Take one pound and a half of Bek, four ounces of 
butter, and two eggs, put one table spoonful of yeast, to 
half a pint of warm milk 3 rub the butter into the flour, 
and mix the eggs, yeast, and milk together, with a tea- 
spoonful of sugar, put the liquid into the middle of the 
flour, and let it stand to rise for two hours: Make. it into 


cakes, and let them stand to rise “again before they are 
put into the oven. Wash them over with skimmed milk, 


with a feather. 
N. B. When you make them trot a seeond time, dip 


them into’ boiling milk, and make them hot in a Dutch 
even; then cut them open and butter them. 


i i 


Yorkshire Cakes. SF i 


Mix two pounds of flour, ieded before the fire, with 
six ounces of butter melted in a pint of milk, three eggs 
beaten, a little salt, and three spoonfuls of very\ thick 
yeast; let the milk be as warm as you can bear your 
finger in it; mix it well together into a paste, but not 
too stiff; set it before the fire, covered over, for an hour, 
to rise; then make lit into cakes about an inch thick, 
and as large as a saucer or small plate ; meke the tins 
hot, shake a little flour over, put on the cakes, cover them 
over, set them before the fire ten minutes, then put them 


\ 
\ 


CAKES. 


‘ 
r . 


in’a slow oven. .They must be buttered while hot; or, 
when cold, cut in two, toasted brown, and buttered. The 
eggs and yeast should be mixed with a little of the warm 
milk, and put into the flour first ; then add the rest ofthe 
milk and butter. 
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 Crumpeis.. 

Sel two poundsiof fine flour, with a little salt, before 

the fire, till quite warm 5 then mix it with warm milk 

and water till it is as stiff as you can stir it with a spoon ; 3 

the milk and water should be as warm as you can bear 

your finger in it. Have ready three eggs well beaten, 

with three spoonfuls of very thick yeast 3 add a cupful of- 
the warm milk and water to the eggs, put them to the 

’ batter, and beat-it all well together in a large pan, or 

bowl ; add as much milk and water as will make it into 

athick batter3 cover it close, and set it before the fire 

to rise ; put-a bit of butter in a bit of thin muslin, tie it 

up, and rub it lightly over the iron hearih, or frying-pans 

pour on a sufficient quantity of batter at a time to make 

one crumpet.; let it do slowly, and it will be very light. 
Bake them all in the same way. They should not be 

brown, but of a fine pale yellow; when cold, toast and 

butter them ; do not lay too many together. 


* SY aK Meffins : a ra . 


Put a quartern of fine flour into a kneading-trough 5 
mix a pint-and a half of warm milk and wes, wi tha 
" quarter of a i piut of good yeast and a little salt, § Bar he 


a 
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well, and set it an hour to rise. Then roll it up with 
the hands, pull it into small pieces, roll them in the hands 
like balls, and lay a flannel over them, while rolling up, 
to keep them warm; all the dough should be closely 
covered up the whole time. When all the dough is roll- 
ed into balls, the first’ that are made will be ready for 
baking, When they are spread out into the right form 
for muffins, lay them on tins,.and bake them ; and, as 
the bottoms begin to change eee turn them on the 
other side. 

A richer sort may be made by mixing a pound of Hobe 
with two eggs, two ounces of butter melted in-half a pint 
of milk, and two or three table-spoonfuls of yeast beaten 
well. rofther Let it stand two hours to rise, then bake 
the muffins in the usual way. Muflins should be peulied 
BPED, and never cut with a knife, 


Ls) 


Oat-Cakes. 


‘Ehese may be made the same as muffins, only use fine 
Yorkshire oatmeal instead of flour. When toasted crisp 
on both sides, pull them open the same as muffins ; put 
in as much butter as is. pccestany:3 Set. them before the 
fire for the butter to melt. Use a knife to cut them a- 
cross, but never to cut them open. 

- Another sort of oat-cake is made with fine hatmeal: 
warm water, good yeast, and a little salt, made i into a 
thick batter, and set to rise in a warm-place ; ; pour some 
of the batter on a baking-stone, or hot hearth, and make 
them any size you like, about as thick as a pancake. 
‘They are very good when toasted crisp on pee sides, and 


. buttered. 
gonians or oat-cakes, if aN ad be. much improved 


wie 
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by dipping them in cold water, and toasting or warming 
them in an oven, or Dutch oven, till the outside is crisp. 


EF click Hbiiae 


Warm three spoonfuls of milk, three of water, and a 
piece of butter the size of a walnut, with a little salt ; 
‘ then’ add two spoonfuls of very thick yeast ; put all this 
. into the middle of a quart of flour ; stir enough with it 
to make it ‘of the Reickveie of a batter pudding 5 strew a 
dittle flour over it from the sides, arid set it alittle dis- 


"> tance from the fire; do this three hours before it is put 


into the oven; when it breaks through the flour and 
rises, work it into a light paste with warm milk and wa- 
ter; work it lightly into rolls a quarter of an hour he- 
fore they are put into the oven; drop them on a tin 
. first floured ; handle them as little as possible ; set them 
before a fire to rise, coyer over with flannel, and they 
will require about twenty minutes baking: rasp the rolls. 


Potatoe-Rolls. :. 


Boil three pounds of potatoes; bruise and work them 

with two ounces of butter, a little salt, and as much milk 

as will make them pass through a‘cullender.’ Take half 

a pint of thick yeast, and halfa pint of warm water, and , 

mix it with the potatoes; then pour the whole upon five _ 
pounds of flour. Knead it well ; if not of a proper consis- 

tence, puta little more warm milk and water ; let it stand 

befére the firean hour to rise; work it well, and make 

it into rolls. Bake them about half an hot in an over: 
‘that is proper for’ white bread. They eat best when 
toasted and buttered. | 5 

3 


Pr 
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\ 


White Bread. 


Put a bushel of fine flour into a dough-trough. Take 
nine quarts of warm water, and mix it with a quart of 
yeast ; 5 put it to the flour, and stir it well with your hands 
till it is tough. Let it lie till it rises as high as it can, 
which will be in about an hour and a quarter. Watch 
it when it rises; but do not let it remain too long, or it 
will fall. Then make up the “dough with eight quarts 
more of warm water, and one pound of salt; work it up 
with your hands; cover it with a coarse cloth, and flan- 
nel over the cloth. By the time the oven is heated the 
dough will be ready. Make the loaves about five pounds 
each, or any size you like; clean the oven, put in the 
loaves, and bake them two hours and a hgif. In sum- 
mer the water must be lukewarm, in winter a little war- 
ter, and in frosty weather as hot as you can bear your 
hand in, but not'so hot'as to scald the yeast. Make the 
loaves a quarter of an hour before they are put into the 
even, Some buster baking bread in tins made for the 
purpose. Bricks are made by making the loaves long, 
instead of round, and cutting them in several places along 
the sides with a reid before they are put in the oven, 
Small families may reduce the quantity. 


Household Bread 


Is made the same way as: the white bread, only it is a 
mixture of rye and wheat flour; the proportion is gene- 
rally two pecks of wheat to one of rye, but some prefer 
half rye; bread made of half rye will keep moist and 
good a weck or ten days, and is excellent for bilious or 


costive habits. This sort of sough should be made very 
stiff. 


CAKES. es 24:5 
Leavened Bread. 


_ Save two pounds of dough from the last baking ; cover 
it with flour, and keep it in a little flour-barrel; the 
~ night before you intend to bake, put the dough or leaven 
into a peck of flour, and work them well together with 
warm water, Let it lie in a dry wooden vesselin a warm 
place, covered with a linen cloth, and a blanket over the 
cloth. Ifthe dough is kept warm, it will be sufficiently 
fermented by the next morning to mix with two or three 
bushels of flour. Work it up with warm water, and a 
pound of salt to each bushel. When well worked, and 
thoroughly mixed with all the flour, let it be covered 
with the linen and blanket till it rises; then knead it 
well, and work it up into loaves and bricks; make the 
‘loaves broad, and not so thick and high-as for yeast- 
_ bread. Bake them as before directed. ‘he more leave 
you put to the flour the lighter the bread will be. 


To preserve Yeasé. 


- Take a quantity of yeast; stir and Mork it with a 

whisk till it is thin. Then take a clean and dry tub, — 
and, with a soft brush, lay a thin layer of yeast over the 
bottom of the tub, and cover it over witha cloth. When | 
that coat is dry, lay on another, and repeat it till it is 
two or three inches thick ; one coat of yeast must be dry 
before you lay on another; it will keep good several 


months. When wanted for use- cut a piece off, and lay 


it in warm water to dissolve ; then stir it with the water 
and it will be fit for use. 


i 
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& 
To make Yeast. 


Thicken two quarts qf water with three spoonfuls of 
fine flour; boil-it half an ‘hour 5 ‘sweeten with about 
half a pound of brown sugar; when nearly cold, putit 
with four spoonfuls of Red yeast in a jug; shake it well 
together, and let it stand one day to ferment near-the fire 
without being covered, ‘Fhere will be.a thin liquor ‘on 
the top, which must be poured off; shake what remains, 


and for it up for use. Always take four te of 


ine oid to ferment the next quantity. 


7 


loaf, 
»TFo make Yeast oii Pease 


ake-a tea-cupfal af split or bruised. pease; pour on 
them a pint of boiling water, and set it by in a vessel 
four-and- -twenty hours in a warm place ; it will then be 
fit for use. | | ioe: . 


Potatoe- Yeast. 


BRoilone Sout of potatoes to a mash ; when it is as 
cool as you canvbear your finger in it, add a cupful of 
yeast, and mix it well. It will be ready for use in two 
or three hours, and keeps well. Use double the quantity 
of this to what you do of beer-yeast. Piet: B 

Lo take off the bitterness from: yeast, wet some bran 
with warm water, put it into a sieve, pour the yeast alent 
it, and let it drain through the sieve. Ae 


¥ 


tie Economical Bread 


‘Is made in the same manner as other bread, only the 
water is boiled with a quantity of fne bran in it. when 


i ele 
oe ee Se, 


A ae of a pint of yeast is suifigient for a peck_ 
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strained off, mix the water with the yeast, and make 
the dough with it. This method is supposed to save a 
considerable quantity of flour, Some use potatoes with 
flour, to make bread, which should be iste soii and mixed 
with ae water. 


‘ 


‘PICKLES, VINEGAR, &c. 


STONE or glass jars are best for all kinds of pickles 5: 
as earthen jars are porous, they admit the air, and fre-- 
guently. spoil the pickles. 

A wooden spoon, with holes in it, is best to take 
pickles out of the jar, and should be kept dry for that 
purpose. It is best so keep-a small jar, to put in the 

‘pickles that conte from table; if they. are returned into’ 
the jar they weze™taken® from,. it nj the others, by 
“opening them too often.. 

It isa common practice to make use of bhaia ateiails 
for green pickles, or to use alum; others boil halfpence 
with pickles; they are all very pernicious, and by 
no means necessary, as the colour may be preserved quite’ - 
as well without, if-the rectipts are properly attended to, . 
the vinegar good, and the jars’kept in a dry place, tied 
down close with bladder, asst tinged tied closely. over ite 


A be agar. 


Take any quantity yoa wish to make of good Bane 
wort, before the hops are put in; when it is as warm as: 
milk-from the cow, add to ita little yeast 5. put it in dak ie 
> 3: aM » ¥ ¥ 


! 
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stone jar, or ‘bacrel, and put a board over the top; whea 

it has done fermenting, which will be in three or four 

days, set it in the sun, and it will soon begin to turn; in 

three or four months it will be fit for use. Sour yeast is 

best to ferment it with, if it can be procured. Spring or 
summer is the proper time to make it. When it has done 

fermenting, it may be mixed with an equal quantity of sour 

ale, that is not bitter, and it will soon be dt for use. 


Gooseberry Vinegar. 


Bruise some ripe gooseberries, and to three quarts of 
water put one of gooseberries ; let it stand twenty-four 
hours 5 then strain it through canvass, and afterwards 
through a flannel bag ; put one pound of coarse sugar to 
every gallon of the liquor; stir it well together; put it 
into a cask, and let it stand nine or ten months, it will 
then be fit for use. *It improves by keeping. 

The water must be boiled, and stand till it is cold 
before it is mixed mith the gooseberries. © This is paoe 


vinegar for pickling. 
A nother sort of Gooseberry- Vinegar. 


Get the ripest gooseberries 5. put them in a tub, and 
mash them well with the hands; to every peck put two 
gallons of water. Mix them Sait together, and let them 
work for three weeks, stirring them three or four times 
a day; then strain the liquor through a hair sieve ; to 
every gallon of liquor put a pound of brown sugar, a 
pound of treacle, and a spoonful of fresh yeast 5 work it 
three or four days in the same tub; then put it into an 
iron-hoeped cel > let it stand a year, and draw it off 
am bottles for use. 


\ 
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Sugar- Vinegar. 


To two quarts of water put one pound of brown sugar, 
boil and scum it well; add two quarts of cold watér, and 
work it with a toast spread with yeast ; stir it three or 
four times a day, for nine days; then put it into a cask, 
and let it stand from April till September in the sun ; 
the cask must not be stopped, but covered with a board. 

This kind of vinegar may be made stronger, if re- 
quired, by, putting two pounds of sugar to the gallon, 
and’ boiling it well, but it will require to stand longer 
before it is used. 


Vinegar of foul Wine. 


Boil it-till one-third is “wasted ; while it ‘is boiling, 
take care to scum it very clean ; oe put it into a cask, 
and add some chervil to it; stop it close, and it will soon 
be fit for use. 


* 


Vinegar in Balls. 


Take bramble-berries when half ripe, dry them, and 
beat them: to powder; make it up into balls as big as 
nuts, with strong white-wine vinegar; dry them tho- 
roughly, and keep them in boxes; when wanted, take 
some wine, or a little stale beer; dissolve a ball in it, 
and it will become strong vinegar. | 

Green bramble-berries put’ into good wine will make 
vinegar in an honpr. | 


Verjuice. 


Take some crabs ; when the kerrels turn black, lay 
them in a heap to sweat; then throw out the stalks and 


hei, 
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decayed ones, mash ‘the rest well, and press the juice 
‘through a bag or coarse hair-cloth into a clean vessel}; 
it will be fit to use ina month, It is good to put into 
sauces where lemon is wanted.. | 


Indian Pickles» ~ 


Take large fresh canliflowers in the month of July 3, 
pull them into small pieces; take off all the leaves, cut 
off the outside of the stalk, save the middle part; cut it. 
in slices, and. put it.to the cauliflower.. Cut.a large white 
cabbage in the same manner as a red .cabbage for picke 
ling, scrape some carrots clean, and slit them down in: 
four pieces ; if too long, cut them again across; pare: 
some tyrnips, cut:them in thick slices; peel a few small 

“onions ; ; have ready boiling a strong. brine of salt and wa-- 
1 sie will bear. an egg 5. put in the cauliflower, and’ 
let it simmer one minute ; take it out and drain it; put 
in any of the other sorts. and simmer each one minute 5. 
drain them, spread them Opon tins or dishes, and dry them. 
before the fre, Ae ihe top of a-baker’s-oven, till they- 
are shrivelled up, and as dry as a bit of leather’. then put: 
them into’a jar; and prepare a pickle as-follows : 

To two quarts of good vinegar put one ounce of the’ 
best four of mustard, one ounce of turmeric, one ounce. 
of ginger.sliced, one ounce of long pepper,-one ounce of: 
black pepper-corns, one ounce of Jamaica pepper-corns, . 
” fourcleves‘of garlic, a few shalots, and a little horse- 

radish sliced 5 boil the vinegar, put im the spices, &ev 
and pour. it boiling-hot. upon the pickles ;-when cold, tex 
them down. look at theni*in a few days, and add more, 
Vinegar, if required ; they will be fit to use in a fortnight, . 
byt are better if they stand twelve. months, When. the.- 
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pickles have soaked up the vinegar, and it becomes thick, 
add more vinegar. You may keep adding any thing that 
comes in season which you want to Segoe 


Gherkins, French Beans, aa Radish: Rods 


Gather them when quite dry, pick off the blossoms and 
stalks, put them in a dish, and shake a handful of salt 
over them ; when the salt begins to melt, stir them about 
frequently, so as to let them all be wet; the next day, 
drain them in a cullendef, put’ them in the jars you in- 


sd 


tend to keep them.in, and pour boiling vinegar over them; 


sufficient to cover them. Let the jars stand at some dis= 


tance from the fire three or four days ; then put the vines 


gar and pickles into. a stew-pan; set it on the fire, with 
viné-leaves over the top, so as-to keep in the steam of the 
vinegar ; when the leaves are turned yellow, take them 


off ahd put fresh ones on, and contiuue to do so till the. 


pickles are of a good green ; let the heat increase gra- 
dually till they simmer, but do not let them quite boil; 


add ginger. sliced or bruised, pepper- cotns, either. black. . 


or white, in any quantity you think proper. More eX- 


_pensive spice may be added, if Bree Ne 5 3; but it is. not 


necessary. — 


Some gather gherkins, French beans, &c. and put 
them in the jar directly, and boil a spoonful of salt in: 


the*vinegar, and poittr it boiling: hot upon them, and ae 


_ Gnish them, as directed above. 


Another way to pickle Gherhins. 


Put the’ gherkins in ajar, and boil some vinegar just’ 
enough to cover thems add-a little salt; set them’ near. 
the. fire 5 boil the. vinegar every, day for’ five or six eae? a, 
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cover them close to keep in the steam; then have ready 
some fresh vinegar, with black and white pepper and 
ginger; put in the gherkins, and let them\ simmer very 
slowly till they look green; when they are cool, lay 
them down, and set them ina dry place. 


Sdced Cucumbers. 


Cut them in slices a little thicker than for the table, 
drain them in acullender; add sliced onions, and do them 
as directed for the last receipt. The vinegar must be 
very strong for this sort of pickle. 


Mangoes. 


Take large eben cucumbers; cut a bit off the tops, 
take out all the seeds, wipe them quite dry; fill them 
with mustard-seed, horse-radish, small onions, ginger 
sliced, and pepper-corns ;° sew the top on, and put them 
in a jar ; pour enough boiling vinegar over them to cover 
them, and do them as directed for gherkins, &c. 

Or you may make a pickle for them as directed for 
Indian pickle. Garlic may be used, if agreeable. 

_ Melons may be done the same way. 


Codlings. e 


Gather codlings when they are about the size of a 
large French walnut. Put them into a pan with vine- 
leaves at the bottom, and cover them well with vine- 
leaves. Set them over a very slow fire till you ean peel 
the skin off, and then take them carefully up in a hair 
sieve ; peel them with a penknife, and put them into the 
same pot again, with the vine-leaves and water as before. 
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Cover them close, and set them over a slow fire till they 
are of a fine green. Then drain them ona hair sieve, 
and, when they are cold, put them into ) white wine- -vinegar, 
that has been boiled, and stood to ge cold. Pour a little 
mutton: fat on the top, and with a bladder and paper tie 
them down close, and keep them in a dry place. 


Onions. 


Peel small button-onions, and put them into milk and 
water, with some salt in it; when it boils, strain the on- 
ions, wipe them dry, and put them. into glass jars or 
wide-mouthed bottles. Have ready cold white wine 
vinegar, in which whole white pepper, ginger, mace, 
‘and slices of horse-radish, ‘have ‘been boiled. Pour it 
over the onions and cover them with biadder and leather, 

Another Way to pickle Onions. 


A 
4 


Peel them, put them in salt and water, let them sim. 
mer till they look cledr; put them in a cullender to- 
drain ; cover them with a cloth till you have ready some 
white. wine vinegar boiling, with white pepper-corns and 
ginger in it. Put in the onions, let them simmer one 
minute, then put them into a jar; when cold, tie them 
down with bladder and leather. Onions pickled by this 
receipt will not be so good a colour, but wiil taste much 
-. better, and be fit for use much sooner, ‘than if done ac- 
cording to the first receipt. 

To prevent onions hurting the eyes while peeling, put 
them in a pot, and pour enough boiling water over to co-« 
ver them; let them lie a few minutes, then drain them, 
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and they will peel eats pnhent doing the least injary 
to the onions. | 


Walnuts. 


- Gather walnuts before the shells begin to form, which 
you may know by running a pin in near the stalk, where’ 
the shell first begins to get hard. Pick off the stalks ;. 
put them in a jar;. boil the best white-wine vinegar, or 
gooseberry-vinegar, with a table-spoonful of salt to a: 
quart of vinegar; add pepper-corns, ginger, and slices’ 
of horse-radish ; pour it boiling-hot upon the walnuts ;- 
when cold, tie them down with bladder and leather... 
They should stand twelve months before they are used.. 
If the spice is bruised before it is put in, and boiled in: 
the vinegar, half the quantity is sufficient to what it: 
would be if put in whole; mace®* and cloves may be add=- 
ed, but they are not necessary. When the walnuts are: 
all used, boil up the vinegar with anchovies, a little gar- 
lic, and a few cloves... The proportion is one pound of 


anchovies toa gallon.of vinegar,.one ounce of cloves,, — 


and four cloves of garlic ; strain it ;. when cold, bottle it 
for use. Cork. it close, and tie it down with bladder and 
leather. A spoonful of .it,,with. melted butter, makes: 
excellent sauce for fish.. It. is a great improvement to- 
any kind of brown gravy or hashed meat. - 5 


Nasturtiums; or Sturtions.. 


Take the vinegar: which is left of green pickles and 
onions; boil themi together; put it into a jar; when: 
cold, pnt in: the’ nasturtiums, which must be gathered: 

‘when quite.dry, and while. they are young; if a suffici-. 
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cient quantity cannot be gathered at once, they may be 
put in as they ripen till the jar is full, 

This isa very good way to use up old vinegar, and 
they eat well. If old vinegar carinot be had, boil fresh 
vinegar, with salt and spice; when cold, put 1 in the nas- 
turtiums. 


Red. ah et S 


~ Slice a ‘cabbage cross-way’s, put it in an earthen dish, 
and sprinkle a handful of salt over it. Cover it with; 
another dish, and let it stand twenty-four hours. Put it 
into a cullender to drain, then put it inthe jar. Take 
_ good vinegar: enough to cover it; add a few cloves and 
allspice bruised ; boil it, and put it hot on:the cabbage 5 _ 
- cover it till sald: and. then tie it close, as.you do other 
pickle. . 


Mushroonis. 


‘Put the smallest mushrooms you can get into spring- 
water, and rub them with a piece-of new flannel dipped 
~in salt. Put them into cold water as you do them. Then » 
put them into a sauce-pan, and throw a handful of salt 
over them. Cover them close, and set them over the 
fire four or five minutes, or till you find it is thoroughly 
hot, and the liquor drawn out of them. ‘Then lay them 
between two clean cloths till they are cold, put them in- 
to wide-mouthed bcttles, and fill them up with vinegar 
that has been boiled, with a little mace, salt, and ginger, » 
in it; let the vinegar be cold before you put it to the 
mushrooms. Put a spoonful of sweet oil in each bottle, 
» cork them close, and tie them down with bladder and 
leather. 
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Mushrooms, brown. 


Wash small mushrooms in milk and water, dry them 
well; put them into a stew-pan, with two-thirds of the 
best white-wine vinegar, and one- third of white wine, a 
little mace, ginger, and white pepper-corns; let them 
stew very gently till ‘they are much reduced; then 
put them in| a jar, and, when cold, tie them down as 
other pickles. ‘ 

Or they may be done in vinegar x only, and the mace 
“emitted. 


Caulflowers. 


Take white and close cauliflowers ; pull the white part 
into bunches, and spread them on a dish. . Lay salt over 
them, and let them stand three days to draw all the wa- 
ter out. Then put them into jars, and pour boiling wa- 
ter upon them, with salt in it. Let them stand one 
night ; then drain them in, a sieve, and put them into 


glass jars. Fillup the jars with vinegar that has been 


boiled, and tie them down as other pickles. 
+ , , ¥ Z 
Barberries. 

Take barberries that are not quite ripe, pick off the 
leaves and dead stalks, and put them into jars, with a 
good quantity of strong salt and water; tie them down 
with a bladder.” When a scum rises,on the berries, put 
them into fresh salt and water ; they. do not require vine- 
gar, their own sharpness is sufficient to preserve them, 

Currants may be done the same. 

ar 
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Mushrocm- Powder. 


Procure some of the largest and thickest buttons 5 peel 
them, and cut off the root end, but do not wash them. 
“Spread them separately on pewter dishes, anid set them 
in a slow oven to dry. Let the liquor dry into the mush- 
rooms, as the powder will be much stronger. Let them 


} 


continue in the oven till they will be dry enough to pow- 
ders; then beat them in a wooden bowl, or marble mor- 
tar 5 and sift them through a sieve, with a little Cayenne 
pepper and pounded mace. Keep it in a dry situation, 
well bottled. ait . 


Cucumbers for Winter Use, for Sauces. 


Take fresh-gathered middle-sized cucumVers 5 put then 
into a jar; have ready half vinegar, half water, and some 
salt, a sufficient quantity to cover them; make it boiling- 
hot, and pour it over them; add: sweet oil; then cover 
the jar as before, and set them in a dry place. 


Mushrooms for Sauces. 


Peel button. lt Mies ae ; wash and boil them till half 
done in a sufficient quantity of salt and water to cover 
them; then drain and dry them in the sun; boil the 
liquor with different kinds of spice; put the mushrooms + 
into ajar; pour the boiling pickle over them ; add sweet 
oil, tie them over with bladder and leather, fad set them 
in a dry place. : 


Mushroom-Keichup, . \ 


Take the largest mushrocms you can procure ; mash 
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them well with your hand; throw some salt among them 
the proper proportion is six ounces of salt to a peck of 
mushrooms, Let them stand two nights; then strain it, 
and press the mushrooms as hard as possible, to get out 


all the liqaor ;. put it into an icon saucé-pan or well-tin-~ 


ned stew-pan, with Jamaica and black pepper-corns bruise 
ed, a few shalots, some ginger sliced, and a little horses 
radish 5 boil it an hour, strain it, and, when cold, bottle: 
and ne it close ; ; tie it over with leather or bladder, and . 
Keep it. in a dry. place. : 

You may add any quantity of the vinegar that walnuts 
have been pickled in. If ketchup is Hs boiled, kept in 
a dry place, and tied down close, it will keep two or 
three years; but if the bottle is left open long, or set in 
a damp place, it will soon spoil. Mace, cloves, and 

nutmeg, may be added if agreeable, but it is very good 
without them. - 


Walnut. Ketolup. gee 


Take green walnuts, just before they are fit to pickle ; 


pound them in a mortar, with some salt 5 squeeze outithe — 
juice; let it stand to settle pour off the clear juice, and boil _ 
it; to every quart add halfa pound of anchovies ; and of 


mace, cloves, and Jamaica pepper, take of each half a 
quarter of an ounce, 2 handful of shalots, and half a pint 
‘of vinegar; boil all together till the anchovies are dis- 
solved ; strain and bottle.it; when cold, cork it close, 


and tie it down with leather or bladder, and keep it in a 


dry place. It will keep good many years. A little of it 


in any kind of gravy-sauce or) hashed meat is a great im-_ 


provement. A few spoonfuls of it in melted butter: 
makes excellent sauce for fish. 
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_ If you have no opportunity to make it when the wal- 
nuts are green, the green peel of ripe walnuts will do as 
well, and are preferred by some to young walnuts. 

Walnut-ketchup should stand, at least six months be- 


fore it is used, and 1S much better if it stands twelve 
months. 


E dicate: ciety “4 


Take large ‘old Eicumbers? that are full of seed 3. pare 
ate, cut them in slices, and mash them with your hand ; 
add some salt, and let them stand till the next day ; sis 
drain off all the liquor; boil it with lemon-peel, mace, 

cloves, white pepper-corns bruised, a little horse- radish, a — 
few shalots, and a little ginger sliced; strain it, and, 
3 when cold, put it in bottles, with the mace, cloves, ‘and 
Ag Pepper-corns, but not the horse-radish, ginger, and shalots. 
A little of this ketchup gives a very agreeable flavour to 
any kind of gravy-sauce, particularly white sauce for fowls, 
» veal; rabbits, minced veal, &c. 


Ferbs dried ‘for: Winter Use. 


Take basil, pot- marjoram, sweet ‘marjoram, lemon- 
thyme, and common thyme, and parsley, four times the 
_ quantity of the other herbs ; put them to dry gradually, 
spread them upon a coarse cloth, and turn them very fre. 
quently 5 let them have a free circulation of air; but do 
not let the sun shine upon them, as that will injure the 

colour ; when quite dry, rub them’ with the hand through 
a hair sieve ; eM then put them in canisters or bottles, and 
keep them in a dry place : they will be found very use- 
ful for seasoning force-meat, ‘and many other purposes, 
- and will keep good for pl if kept in a ary place, and 
corked close, 


\ 
oe 
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; - To dry Herbs. 
Mint, sage, thyme, and such kind of herbs, should be 


tied in small bunches, and hung on a line, where they 
can have free circulation of air, amd turned frequently, 
but not hung where the sun can shine upon them. When 
quite dry, put each sort into a separate paper bag, and 
hang them in the kitchen, or some dry place. Parsley 
should be picked from the stalks, as soon as gathered, 

dried in the shade to preserve the colour. _Cowslips, 

‘marigolds, and clary, should be gathered in the middle 
of the day, when the weather. is dry, picked from the 
stalks, and spread upon acloth till quite dry, and kept in 
_ paper bags for use. Some prefer making wine of these 
flawers, when dry, as there is not so much danger of its 

turning sour; but the flavour is stronger if made as soon 
as they are gathered. 


TO CURE 


HAMS, BACON, TONGUES, ce 


TF the weather will’ permit, let a ham hang up two or 
three days before it is salted. Beat it well with a rolk 
ing-pin, or thick stick. Take a good quantity of com-) 
mon salt, half’a pound of coarse sugar, and a quarter of 
a pound of saltpetre ; mix them together, and set them 
before the fire to warm; then rub the ham thoroughly 5 
put it into a pan proper for the purpose, and lay the re- 
mainder of the salt upon it; let it lie two saya then 


a 
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turn it, rub it well with the brine, and baste it several 
times in the day; repeat this every day for a month, if 
the ham is large; if a small one, three weeks; then take 
it out of the brine, drain it; wash off the salt with cold 
water ;_dryit.with a cloth; rub black pepper over the 
‘inside, and put some in at the knuckle; hang it ina 
chimney, or send it to the baket’s to dry ; when it is 
quite hard, put it in a chest with a good quantity of dry 
saw-dust, malt-dust, or bran; let it remain till the day 
before you intend to dress it; then put it in cold water 
to soak. Bacon and pig’s face may be done in thesame 
way. This is the best method of keeping hams, &c. 
from getting rusty. Mies may be stpaked or not, as a- 
grecable. : 

It is better to put a sufficient quantity of salt upon 
hams, &c. at first, than to add more afterwards, which 
will make it eat disagreeably salt and hard. It is proper 
to boil the brine, when a ham has been in salt a week or 
| ten days; then skim it well; let it be cold, and pour it 
onagain. Indamp rice this is very necessary, but in 
frosty weather it will.do without. Do bacon in the 
same manner. When any kind of meat has been salted, 
the brine may be boiled and skimmed till it is clear as 
‘water 3 when cold,.bottle it, and set by for use. It will 
be good in many articles for which salt is used. | 


To Pickle Hams. 


_ Salt as above ; let it temain a week ; then boil a pint of 
-yinegar, with two ounces of bay-salt i in it pour it hot Ups” 
on the ham, and baste it well every day; let it remain in 
galt as above; this is a sufficient quantity for a large hani. 
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Westphalia Ham. 


Rub it with half a pound of the coarsest sugar; let it 
lie twelve hours, and rub it again with an ounce of salt- 
petre finely beaten, and a pound of common salt. Let it 
lie three weeks, turning it every day. Dry itin wood or 


turf smoke ; when boiled, put a pintof oak saw-dust into . 


the water with it. 


To pickle a Ham with Beer. 


~ Rub a ham with a quarter of a pound of saltpetre ; let — 


it lie twenty-four hours ; boil one quart of strong old beer 
with half a pound of bay-salt, half a pound of brown su- 


gar, and a pound and a half of common salt; pour this - 


on the ham boiling-hot; rub and turn it every day for a 
fortnight, and baste it with the liquor’ very frequently. 


Yorkshire Hams. 


Beat them well; mix half a peck of salt, three ounces 
of saltpetre, half an ounce of sal-prunella, five pounds of 
coarse sugar; rub the hams well with this, lay the re. 
mainder on the top; let them lie three days, then hang 
them up; put as much water to the pickle as will cover 
_the hams, adding salt till it will bear an egg ; boil and 


strain it; the next morning put | in the hams, press them ~ 


down so that they may be covered ; let them lie a fort- 
night 3 rub them well with bran, aa dry:them. The a- 
bove ingredients are sufficient for three middle-sized hams. 


~ 


Mutton-Hams. 


Cut a hind pa of mutton like a ham, and rub it 
- well with an ounce of saltpetre, a 2 pound of coarse sugar, 


f 


¢ : \ 
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»iand a pound of common salt, well. mixed together. “Lay 
it in a hollow tray, with the skin downwards, and basie it 
every day for a fortnight. © Then roll it in saw-dust, and 
hang it in wood-smoke for a fortnight ;. then boil it, and 
ee it in-a dry place. Cut it out in Slices, and broil 
~ them as you want Pain” and wey ‘will eat very fine. 
Daa : 


ge ae » Veal. Hans, : 


Take a te oT eect that is Cutglike a ham. rake 2 

" pint’ of bay-salt, two ounces of saltpette, and a pound of 
ae cOUnas salt. “Mix them all together, with an ounce of 
beaten j juniper. berries, and rub the ham well with them. 
_ Lay it ina tray, with the skinny side. downwards, and 
baste ite every day afoz a fortnight ; 3 then hang it in 
wood-smoke for a fortnight longer. You on tk boil it, or 
parboil. it, and roast it. * * 


a ; _'* 


es Beef Hams.” 


Take the lég of an ox, cut sa a ‘hha. Take an 
ounce of bay- salt, ap ounce of saltpetre, a pound of com- 
monjsalt, and a’ pound of coarse’ sugar, which will be a 
safficient quantity fot about fourteen or fifteen pounds of 
beef ; ; rub. the meat with the above ingredients ; 5 turn it 
_ every day, and ‘baste it well with the pickle every day 
for: ‘a month. The en take it out, and. roll it in bran or 
“saw- dust, ‘and hang it’ where there is a constant smoke for 
a month. “then také it down, and hang it in a dry 
place, not a hot one, ‘and keep it for use. You may cut 
a piece off as you have occasion, and either boil it, or cut 
it into tashers, and broil it with. poached eggs 5 ‘or Boul a 
pepitces eae eats ue th good. a8: 
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To'make-a Pickle that will heep for Years for 


Hams, Tongues, or Beef; but it should be 
boiled and skimmed between each parcel of 
them. 


To two gallons of spring-water, put two pounds of 


coarse sugar, two pounds of hay, and two pounds and a~ 
half of common salt, and half a pound of saltpetre, in a 


deep earthen glazed pan that will hold four gallons, and 
with a cover that will fit.close. Keep the beef or ham 
as long as they will keep sweet before you put them into 
the niektes ; sprinkle them with coarse sugar in a pani ; 
then drain them. Rub the hams, &c. well with the pic- 
-Kle, and pack them in close, putting as much as the pan 
will hold, so that the pickle may cover them. The pic- 
kle is not to be boiled at first. A small ham may lie 
three-weeks} a large one a month, a tongue twelve days, 
and beef in proportion to dts size. They may be dressed 


directly out.of the pickle without drying. * When they | 


are to be dried, let each piece be drained over the pan ; : 
‘and when. it will drop no longer, take clean sponge or 
cloth, and dry it thoroughly. If you wish to smoke 
them, burn some oak. saw-dust that is damp, and Here 


s 


_ 


them over it twelve hours. 


Duich B eef. 


Vake a buttock of beef, cut off the fat, ‘rub the lean 


all over with brown sugar, and Jet it lie two or three © 


hours in a pan, turning it two or three times. ‘Then salt 
it with saltpetre and common salt, and let it liera fort- 


“night, turning it every day. Then. roll it very straight 


oe @ coarse cloth, re itdn 2. press- ‘two days, and rie it 


- 
« 
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to dry ina chimney. When you boil it, put it inva cloth, 
and when itis cold it will cut:like Dutch beef: 


Hung Beef. 


Make a strong brine with bay salt, saltpetre, and 
- €ommon salt, and put in ribs of beef for nine days. Then 
hang it up in a chimney. You may smoke it or not as 
- you like. 


Another. 


Rub ribs of beef with saltpetre and common salt ; let 


it lie fourteen days, turn and rub it every day ; then dry 
it in a chimney. ' 
oe & 


4 


- 
‘ 


: tm 


Tongue. 


| Having scraped, and dried a tongue clean with acloth, 
salt it with common salt, and two ounces of saltpetre. 
‘Lay it ina’pan, and turn’ it every day for a fortnight. 
Then take it out, dry it with a cloth, flour it, and hang 
it up in a dry,-but not in a hot place. Some peoplé mix 
coarse sugar with the salt and saltpetre. ” It is a good 


plan to cut off, part of the root, before it is salted, and 
stew it. 4 


_. 


Another. 


Sprinkle a little salt over the tongue, to draw the 
slime out, and let it lie‘one night; the next day put the 
tongue into cold pump water, let it remain about an 
hour, then take it out and wipe it dry with a cloths Mix 
two ounces of pounded saltpeire, and the same of coarse 
moist sugar together, rub them over the tongue, and add 
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two or three handfuls of common salt, rub it into every 
part of the tongue, let it lie in the brine three weeks: 
Turn it every day, and baste it frequently with the brine. 
‘Take it out of the pickle, wash off the brine, and boil it 
slowly for four hours or more according to the size.— 
When quite tender, peel it and send it to table. Gar- ~ 
nish with parsley. His =. i 


Welsh Beef. 


Take a good piece of the round, or buttock, rub well 
into it three ounces of saltpetre beat fine, let it, stand 
four hours, then take a handful of common salt, and mix 
- with it a quarter of an ounce of Jamaica pepper, and the 
same quantity of black ‘pepper, rub these well on “the 
beef, let it remain in the pickle fourteen days, turn it 
frequently, stuff it “with any herbs you please, cover it 
with a thick coarse paste, and’ send i it to the oven; let it 
remain in the oven three hours or nore according "to the * 
size. When the’ paste is ‘removed, pour the liquor from 
it, and fh pies melted ecf-suet over the beef. | 


: i rish’ Beef. 


To twenty pounds of ‘heel, put one ounce of allspice, a 
quarter of an ounce of mace, cinnamon, and nutmeg, and 
half an ounce each of saltpetre and pepper. _ Mix all to- 
gether, and add as much common salt as it may require. 
Put it in a salting-pan ; rub it with more salt ; turn it e= 
very day in the pickle, and rub it with the seasoning. 
When it has remained a month in pickle, take out the 
bone, and boil the meat in the pickle it was salted in, and 
as much water added to it as will cover the meat. It 
may be stuffed with herbs, and eaten when cold. | 


Y 
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You may omit the mace and ABUpeS: and put a double 
sae of allspice. 


Savaloys. 


Take a piece of young pork, free from bone and skin ; _ 
salt it with saltpetre and common salt ; let it remain in 
salt two days; chop it fine; put in two or three tea- 
-spoonfals of. pepper, a few sage-leaves chopped fine, and 


some grated bread ; mix it well; fill the guts, and bake 


them half an hour in a slack oven: they are good either 
hot or cold. 


German Sausages. i 
Take the crumbs of a’small loaf, a Gobind of suet, half 
a lambs lights, parsley, thyme, marjoram, and onion, 
vst coal small, and season it with saltand pepper; stuff 


; ~ the whole into sheep’s puts, and fry'them i in butter 5 they 


AX 
4 


ate se. prly for Presgnt use. 


~ 


on 


ad To make Mustitta, 


Mix by degrees the best Dihratay mustard with boiling 
water, toa proper thickness 5 rub it smooth ; ‘add a little 


salt; keep it in a small jar closelyicovered, and put only 


as much into the glass as will be used in a day or two. 
Horse-radish may be boiled i in the water, and a little Cay- 
enne pepper added, if you. wish to have i it very strong. 


Another way, foi aheliiats use. 


Mix. the mustard with boiling rnilles and it will be fit 
for use as soon as cold, but will not keep so long as that 
made with water. } 


AS Pay: 


tr may be expected; that,in a Hable) of this kind 


something, will be. said respecting the management of a | 


dairy. ‘To those who are entirely ignorant of the subject 

it will be impossible te convey a correct idea by means of 

receipts. Cleanliness and coolness are absolutely neces- 

sary in the management of a dairy. Ir each county there. 
is a different method of conducting the business of a dairy, 

therefore it would be impossible to give directions that 

would Suit all. “¥ 


Mr Bil Winssley! s Receipt to prevent any dis- 
agreeable Taste that may be communicate ‘ to. 
the Butter, , when Cows have fed on Turny 


ce 


/When the® ee set bale in'the leads, put one gal . 
Yon of boiling water to six gallons of milk. It may also 
be prevented by dissolving nitre in spring-water, and put- 


‘ting about’a quarter of a pint to ten or twelve gallons of 


milk when warm fromthe cow. ‘The quantity of nitre 
is one ounce toa pint of spr ing-water, ce 
% 
' An approved Receipt i to preserve slhugcer, 


Take two parts of the best common salt, one part sugar 
and’ one part saltpetre ; beat them together, and mix them 
well. . Take one ounce of this composition for every six- 


‘teen outices of bu ter; work it well withthe butter, and. 


close it up for usz. 


o 


- 


‘ 
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Butter thus cured appears of a rich marrowy consist- 
_€nce, and of a fine colour. 
Butter cured by this method must not be opened for 
use in less than a month after it is put into the pot. 


Another Receipt to keep Butter for Winter use. 


Take some good fresh butter in August or September, 
and put itin a pot, in layers about two inches thick, till 
the pot is full within about three inches of the top; make 


a strong brinevof salt and’ water, boil and skim it; let it 


stand to be quite cold,’ then pour a sufficient quantity 
over the butte¥;that the brine may be an inch deep; tie 
a paper over it, and set it.in.a cool place :,when you cut 
it, take care not to cut deeper than the first layer till it is 
all used; them cut the second; and continue to do so till 
ou h one to the bottom 5 by this means you will 
ve ‘more than a part ofyone layer that is not co- 
; with the brine. If you wishit to eat like fresh but- 
ae dip each pieee into water when cut cut of. the por be- 
fore you: use it. Or you p work i it over again: th fresh 
buttermilk, or milk, and make it Into shapes. as you do 
fresh botte® ; and it will eat much better with toast than 
most of the fresh butter that. i is, made in the winter. 


tis a false i lea which petit entertait, that butter to. 


be preserved for winter use requires @ greater quantity: of 
sali. Experience has proved the contrary ; butter salted 
"in the common way, and put in pots,’ with brine over the 
top, retains the flavour, and preserves it much better than 
if made, with | a greater quantity. ~ i salt. 


“*5" To make thick Copia Eger, 
. p rR 
Put-new milk into an earthen pan; set it over some 
clear embers till it is quite hot; then set it by till the 
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“~ 


next day, and it will produce excellent cream to use with 
ooffee, tea, fruit, &e. ; ; 


Cream may. be kept tires belie, if scalded ih 


out sugar; and, by adding to it as much powdered lump-— 


sugar as will make it sweet, Rio’ be good two Feok Keep ag 
it in a cool: apices 


“e , 
" =< 


‘ = na 
ie Syrup of Ov eish: . | pelle 

i 7H 
Toa ras of fresh cream put. one pound and a quarter 
of lump-sugar 3 let it boil in ah earthen pot, or clean tin 4 
sauce-pan 3 put it into a pot or basin till cold, then. pot 
it into phial bottles, and cork it close. [#¥will keep good . 


for several weeks, and will byound very useful at. sea. 


To puri y tainted Butter. Png ae 

’ af ee i+ Pie's yt 

;' Mele and skim, the buster, as if Aas clarify 1g 5 then: a4 
put into it,a piece, f brea well toasted. Ina mi- 


nute or two the butter. will” lose its offensive taste. nd 4 
sell, but the bread walltoggpee perfectly foetid.». - tan ’ 


all 
To make Stilton Cheese, r 


Take ‘the night’s dere ams tal put it to-the serio ef 
wew milk, with the Tuntet ; ; when the curd is come, it. 
is not to be broken, : as is done with “other” cheesey but'ta-  » 
ken out altogether, and’ placed i ina s sieve to ‘drain Bagh 
ally, and, as it drains, keep gradually pressing it tillit be- 
comes,firm and dry; then place it in a wooden hoop, af- 
terwards to be kept dry én boards, and turned frequently, 
with binders round it, which are to be lightened as oc- 
casion requires. When taken out of the hoop, a cloth 
may be bound tight round it, which must be changed 


a i 
rr) 


Mies yeh us ' 5 
tae? li? sate ME a 7 : - 
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every day ; this, perhaps, is better than a binder, but, 

which ever is used, it must be changed every day: when 

the cheese is firm enough to stand without being bound, 
it must be rubbed and'turned every day. >. 


eo) A To make met Gheese. 


"Make some very tender curd, “of new milk, ea the 
addition of any quantity of cream you think proper. 
When | the curd is come, bréak it as for other cheese, and 

© Spress out. the whey with your hand, but not so much as to i 
_ make it hard; put the curd into a strainer, and hang it 
, up in. the middle of the dairy ; press it on all sidesewith 
your hand, and get out alljthe whey you can ; let it hang 
Pua. the next day, then take it down, and brea all the 
_curd with your hand, and add what salfyou think proper ; 
mM it into,a ‘clean’ strainer, and hang it up as before ; 
press itwel ‘On all sides with your hands, and Tet it drain ; 38 
have Meh ichicon skewer, and run itinto. the ‘bottom in se- , 
-veral places, so as to reach the middle of the cheese ; 5 Te- ; 
peat this several times i in theléourse of the day ; the next 
morning put it into a clean strainer very carefully, sO as 
not to break the coat, and then hang it up again: let it 
ge hang i in a strainer for a week.or more, changing it every 
day ; whem it has hung i in the. dairy two days, it is best 
to remove it into ‘the kitchen, that it may dry faster, but 
not too near the fire ; when the outside is dry, put it into 
a net, and- hang it in the cheese-chamber ; rub.it as the 
other cheese, but keep it always i inanet. It may becut . 
in six months, but it 4s better if it hangs longer. It 
should be put in the cellar a month before it is cut. The 


“shape shonld resemble a sugar loaf, ban it should be 
round at the pation, and not so high, 
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HOME-BREWED BEER. 


b es 
hs 


As cleanliness is essential to the management of beer,.. 
it is proper to observe, that the copper should be used 
the day before the brewing begins, to boil water for wash- 
ing the barrels, @c. and the copper should be’made- 
thoroughly clean. When the barrels are brought out of 
the cellar, the bungs should be taken out, the grounds. 
poured out, and the barrels washed with cold water 3. 
then"dried, and ‘scalded - with’a good quantity of boiling. 
water, wie should be let to’ istaiid in the casks for an 
hour; then wash them well, and set them todry ; it is- 
~ best to-have the heads. of the barrels taken out, to wash: 
them, but, when that cannot be done, care mus be ta-- a 
ken to have them as clean and dry as possible, : 
_** Fencor. twelve bushels: of malt is generally: } baghe: me, 
the proper quantity. to’ make one hogshead ‘of’ ale, and y 
and’ half 'the quantity. of ta table-beer. “if the copperis not... 
large enough: to. boil a. sufficient quantity of water to. 
tnake the ale, it must be mashed twice; put half the. 
malt into the mash tub, and Whenthe’ water boils, eae . 
half of it upon. the malt, or as: muchas. will wet it all 3. 
then put in the remainder of the malt (except about half: 
a bushel, which must.be kept dry to throw over the top,) 
and add:more water 5 stir it, about wall, so as to! mix the- 
malt.and: water thoroughly.; then put over it the.dry- 
malt, which was’ saved: for the purpose cover the tub. 
over with-sacks, tov keep in the heat and- steam 5 letiit. 
* ~ stand three hours. Then drawooff a. gallon, ih putit 
ypon the malt again, , asthe first that is drawn-is never: 
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clears then let it run very slowly, till it is all’drawn off ; 
have ready more boiling water, ‘and mash again as. be- 
fore; let.it stand two hours; then draw it off, and mix 
it with the other, which together should be a sufficient. 
quantity for the ale. Then mash again with boiling’ wa- 
ter, and let it stand an hour; then drain it off, and throw 
a few gallons of cold water upon it with a bowl, so as to 
spread all over the top, but do not stir it at all, nor stop : 
it at the bottom, but let it keep running gently off ; this 
_ will work out all the remaining sweetness from the grains 
much better than boiling water.- Put’ the hops into a: 
_largé tub, and the wort, for the ale to it, till you are 
» ready to putiit in the copper ; then. put the hops and. 
‘wort in, and, .when it: begins to boil, let it continue to. 
do so an hour-er more; then strain it through a coarse 
sieve, and ‘cogl it-as soon as you can, AWihicin: you have 
cooled a appt quantity, put a quantity of good fresh yeast © 
2)” into a bo wl, ‘and mix a little of ihe liquer with it,. which 
4 should be about blood-warm ; then set it in the. liquor ° 
a that has been cooled till it works over the top of the: 
oh bowl Ye mix it altogether, and turn the bow! bottom. - 
upwards cover the tub with a sack, and add more liquor as | 
you cool it, reserving two.or three paleo to warm, and put 
oes to it the next day, in order to improve’ the Festa adtat font 4's 
_when it has fermented two days, put it in the~barrel with 
atin for the purpose of: drawing. out the yeast at the top 
cork- hole, put the bung in lightly, but do not stop it: 
is down close: nil it has done: fermenting, ‘which will be i 
two or three days; then take out the tin, cork it close, . 
beat the bung | down close, pasie brown paper over it, and: 
lay sand upon it; Jetit stand at least six months before Fee ce. 
is tapped, but itis better if it stands twelve months.) The: 
“quantity of hops, is geherally nine pounds. to twelve:busheles: sat 


~ 
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of malt. March and October are the best months for 
r 
b 


brewing. | i sek a 


L Poin. } ie 


| 

op 

Porter may be made with eight bushels of malt to the 
hogshead, and eight. pounds of hops. Put into a copper ae 
with it, while boiling, three pounds of bruised liquorice- | 4 
root, cut short, a pound of Spanish liquorice, ees " 
pounc!s of coarse brown sugar, or the same quantity of 7 


treacle. tat “6 ~ 


-< 


To season pit Wash. m 


~ Boil two pecks of malt-dust ’ fi a ciiper with a suffici- 

ent quantity of water to fill a thirty-gallon cask ; 3 put it 
boiling-hot into the cask, stop it close, and let 3 it stand 
two nights ; then wash ‘the barrel, vand when dr; ir 


- for use. wee ‘i 
‘ Eg ee 


To Wie Wine e Cyder. 


ake. the shells and Bry of tw enty new-laid’eggs ; ‘ 

beat them together ten minutes with a‘whisk; mix a — 

quart of the wine with them ; put it into the Yaa anda.’ 

stir it a quarter of an hour with a stick that will reach to 

’ the bottom 3 let it | stand half an hour; put the bung in, 
and stop it eS ; in a few days it will be fit to bottle. 
é 

To cure Table- Beer that is turning Sour. 


When you have done brewing, before you tai the - 
grains out of the mash-tub, if you have any, table-beer 
‘that is turning sour, put it upon the grains, and let it 
run gently through without stixting the oy at can 3 put 


~ 
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it into the copper with the hops, when you have done 
_ with them for the brewing, and let it boil a littie ; then 


strain it, and put a little fresh yeast to it when it is sufh- - 
ciently cool; let it stand till the next day ; then put it . 


into a. barrel, let it stand a few days, and it will be fit 
for use, and have lost its tartness. 


To make sour Ale drink- like bottled Ale. 
rs 


' Draw some ‘aie in a a quart jug ; : put a tea- spoonful of 

salt of wormwood into it; stir it together, and a froth 

~ will rise on the top, like bottled ale; let it be drank be- 

_ fore the froth begins to fall; the salt of wormwood will 

settle at the bottom, and the beer will have lost its dis- 
es tartness. 


ae Seur vy-Gr ass Ale, 


Rie ran as Bickted fay other te 5; only, of he the li- 


~ bushel of séurvy- grass, and twelve pounds of sugar 3 this 
Havantity is sufficient for a hogshead ; no hops are requiv- 
M ed, as the wormwood ye make it sufficiently bitter. t 


& 4 ms Table- Beer.” 


% 


oS ———— 


If j you wish to brew. table. beer only, five or six bush- 
els of malt will be sufficient to. make one hogshead. If 
brewed in October, it will be fit to drink in serine or 

May, and is excellent for summer beer. 

Much ale might be saved by filtering the dregs of" an 

ale barrel through a jelly- -bag ; put it into bottles with a 


few raisins, ora little sugar, and it would soon be ft to 
drink. 


Ya E ! “iia 


quot boils; throw i in -half a bushel of fine wormwood, a _ 


N 


> before the wine is put in. Wines that require: the sugar - 


_. of water 3 after the sugar and water is boiled tS should 


aha | 
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‘ 


Bia A Se angel. bottle Alles. Sr 

> * r P 
Put into oot hottle siX OF eight raisins, a tea-spoonful 
of moist sugar, a little whole rice, or a few horse-beans 7 


either of these willimproyeit very much, = -_—« 


a 


{ 


OBSERVATIONS 
oN aia ae oD . 
WINES, CORDIALS,. §e: 


bal 


Parricunar care should be taken’ to” have ‘the cask. 9 
quite sweet and dry, and washed inside with allitle brandy if 


and water'to be boiled should | have the: whites of iter | 
beaten to a froth, and mixed: with the: water while: cold 3. - 
the proper proportion is the white of ong egg. toa siilon 


be cooled as fast as possible ; ; and if not for wines that ree- / 
quire fermenting, it may be put into the cast when cold;. 
but, if to be fermented, the yeast should be put toit anal : 
the wine is as warm as milk. from the.cow 3 it must not: 
be left too long to ferment’ before it. is put into the cask ; 5 
two nights are generally ‘sufficient. eee in the cask, 

the bung should be put im, but not stopped quite: ae till 
the wine has done fermenting. It is advisable to’taste the 

wine when it has stood three or four months, to know if. 
it is ft to draw off, and, if too siveet, let it stand longer ; . 
if not sweet enough, more sugar. may then. be added, os 


' hrs 
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it may be drawn off into another cask, and sugar-candy 


added, which sin such cases. is preferable to sugar, and 
adds much to the richness of the wine. When wine 


_ is drawn off, the dregs may be put into a flannel bag, and 


tae 


hung up for the wine to drain from the sediment ; it 
will produce a good quantity of wine, which, if not clear 
enough fo send to table,. will be useful for wine sauce, 


»&e. 


Clary: Wine. 


. To five gallons of water put fifteen aids of lump+ 
sugar, and the es of five eggs well beaten; boil, and 
scum it all the time it boils, and, when quite clear, set it 


by till cold. Then put it into a cask with two gallons 


of clary- flow ers, stripped from. the’ stems, just as the, blue 
flowers are beginning | to fall; at the same ‘time put in. 
about: a quarter of @ pint.of good yeast; stir it. about 


E » every day for three or four days, then bung it close — 


» Some put in a pint | of the flowers that are. in blow, 


q. wo or three weeks after the wine is made, and stir them 
k “in to increase the flavour. When it has stood in the 


a 


_ barrel ‘about four months, it is catia fit for bottling, | 
_ Mixed Wine. 


Take an equal quantity of white, red, and black cur- 
rants, cherries, and raspberries; mash, them, and press 


" ¢ 


| the j juice through-a strainer’ or thin cloth; put to one» 


quart. of juice three quarts of water, and three pounds of. 


“good moist. sugar; boil the sugar and water ; scum it | 


clean, and when cold mix the j jaice with it, and put it ine 


toa. barrel that will just hold Mey Fut iy. bung in, but 


* / 
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not quite close till it has stood a week ; then stop it close. 


Let it stand jn the barrel four months, ff a sniall one; 
if a large one, longer in proportion. . When ‘you put the 


wine in the barrel, add to.every five gallons of wine one 


- quart. of brandy. 
C apillaire. 


Take fourteen pounds of good moist sugar, three pounds — 
of coarse sugar, six eggs beaten in with the shells, and 
three quarts of water; boil it up twice ; scum it well; 
then add to it a quarter of a pint of orange-flower water 3 
strain it through a jelly-bag, and put it inte bottles 5 

when cold, mix a spoonful or two of Kae syrup ina dexuight 
of warm or cold water. 


 Gooseberry- Wine. a 


ee sehée red gooseberties, when ripe ; 4 the juice 
from thers, but do not ‘break the et peakg it as directed © 


for currant wine, ef ie te 
“You may make either currant oF gooseberry wine, with” 


one quart of ju'ce to three quarts of water and four pounds * 


of sugar, but the wine is much richer with ah equal quan- 
tity i alia water. _. 


he rontiniac Wi ine. 


_ Take twelve pounds of wibite sugar, six Mie of rai- 
sins of the sun, cut small, and six gallons of water ; let 


’ 


# 


‘ 


a 
- 


r® 


ry 


ee ee ae 


; 


them boil an hour. Then take half a peck of the flowers y 


of elder. Put them in the liquor when it is almost cold ; 
and, the next day, put in six spoonfuls of the syrup of le- 
mons, and four spoontuls of ale yeast. Let it stand two 


te ! “ S 


is 
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‘ 


ert 


aes ; then put it into .a barrel that will just hold it 3 3 
when i it has stood two months, bottle it off. 


M arigotd W. fi ae 


Gather marigolds when quite dry 3 : pick the divers 
_ from the stalks, a toa gallon of flowers put a gallon 
& of water and three pounds and a half of lump-sugar; 
- make it as directed for cowslip-winé; when you bottle 
it, put a table-spoonful of brandy into each bottle. 

- Those who gather the marigolds from their own gar- 
dens may not be able to gather a sufficient quantity at 
once ; but, if gathered a few at a time, meaSure bask as 
you pick them, and spread them on a coarse cloth; lay 

them on a board floor, and dry them in the shade ; turn 
-them aboutoften, that they may all be equally dried ; 

~ when you have got a.sufficient quantity, put them fats 
‘the barrel, ‘and pour the sugar and water to them, 


¥ 
ite | 
ery Elder- Wine, to drink cold, “ | 


. 
' Take sixteen pounds of Malaga raisins ; pkek and chop 
Phen very small ; take six pounds of powdered- “sugar, 
? and five. gallons of water; boil the sugar and water to- 
| "gether a quarter of an. hour; then pour it boiling-hot up- 
_ on the raisins; stir them well together, and let them 
s “stand seven or eight days, stirring it well every day ; 
» then strain the liquor, and press out theyraisins; add to 


in 


he 


_ each gation a pint of. the »juice of ripe elder’ berries ; put 
to it a little ale-yeast spread on a bit of toast, just e-_ 


. “nough to make it move, not to work up; let it stand 
» two or three days to ‘e:ment; then put it into the bar-. 


[ ~ rel, leaving it room to work; stop it close; let it stand | 


to be thoroughly ‘fine, and the sweetness sufhiciently gone 
| sake then bottle it. 


tory 
* 


~ 
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. 
The best way to get the juice of elder-berries is to i 
bake them in earthen pots, and strain off the juice aes y 
a sieve or strainer. i ae 


Grée. Wine. : . 


Three quarts of w ater to one quart of the juice of | 
white grapes, three pounds and a half of lump-sugar to 
each gallon 5.boil the water first; put the sugar in before : 
it is cold, so that it may dissolve} when cold, put in the | 

~ juice ; let it work together’ three days) which it will do ‘ 
of itself; then put it into the vessel); after afew days — 
stop it-close 3 let it stand six or Sebi nes 
to the quantity ; makeit beer-measure, ada 


_ Mead-Wine. a 3 


To one gallon of water put either four and a half or 
“five pounds of honey; when the water is hot, put the — 
honey into it; let it beil one hour and a half; 5 as soon — 
as the scum begins to rise, take i it off, and continue doing © 
SO as long as any scum rises’; then put in two ounces of 
hops to every ten gallons, Wiel two ounces of coriander. 4 
seeds, each sewed up in a different bag 3. add the rinds of © 
three or four lemons 3 when it is. cold, put it into the | 
cask, stop it close, and let it stand nine or twelve months.. | 

Omit oe ao if not ae of, & 


: 
F, 
: 
4 


wy = Or ange- Wate. : 


Bo. ten oditens of water, wine measure, add twenty- — 
eight pounds of lump-sugar, the whites of six eggs, boil — F 
it, and skim it as Jong as’ the scum rises; pour it boiling — 
hot on the peels of an hundred oranges ; tee near cold, — 


\ 


Fie 
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_ put in six quarts of orange-juice ; let it stand three days, 
then strain it from the peels, and put it in a cask; ina 
month or six weeks put in two quarts of brandy. 


To make Orange- Pine with Raisins. 


Take thirty pounds of new Malaga raisins ; pick them 


“clean, and chop them small. You must. have twenty 


“Targe Seville oranges; teh of them you must pare as thin 


s 


‘as for preserving. Boil about eight gallons of soft water 
till a third part be consumed ; let it cool a little, then 


_ put five galons of, it hot upon your raisins and oranges 
peel; stir it well together, cover it up, and, when cold, 
“Tet‘it stand five days, stirring it up once or twice a-day ; 
then pass it through a hair sieve, and with a spoon press 


eit as dry as you can}; put it ina rundlet fit for it, and 


add tot therinds of the other ten oranges, cut as thin 
as the ae then make.a syrup of the juice of twenty o= 


"ranges, with a pound of white sugar ;-it must be made 
’ the day before you turn it up. Stir it well together, and - 


| stop it close ; let it stand {wo months to clear, then bot. 


yy, 


te it off: it will keep three years, and is better for Bree 
ing. 


‘* 
To make Raisin. Wine. ¥ 


To one hundred weight of raisins put sixteen gallons 
of water; boil it; when cold, put it to the fruit ina 
large tub, andylet it remain a month or five weeks to fer- — 


“ment; as soon as it begins to throw the raisins to the 
top, it must be well bolic: and stirred once.a-day for a- 
bout afortnight, and then twice a-day ; when it has re- 
mained in a vata sufficient time, which may be known 


. 


nt 
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a a al 
by most of the fruit bursting, then. ptess the liquor from 
the fruit as clear as you can, and put it into the cask; 


ae 


leave it unstopped two or three months, or only put the — 


bung in loose. In tie ow when it may be stop- 
ped up ciose, you must at 


tener, to see haw the fermentation proceeds, it will hiss 


and sparkle at the bung as soon as that abates, the sweet- 
ness will go off, and it will have more of a wine taste 
when this takes place ;.put into tis quantity one bottle 
of the best brandy, and stop it very, close ; Keep it six or 


eight months in the vessel, then rack it off fro the lees, 
fine it down with isinglass ; ; when a lees are taken out 
‘of the vessel, put the wine into it again, and stop it 


close; when fine, bottle it; this quantity my stand, 


six or eight months. : 


The isinglass should be prépared as Pliowi —one 
ounce and a half of isinglass; beat it well, and pull it 


into small pieces; put toit a quart of the wine ;“beat it 


‘nd to the following observa= 
tions 3! it must be looked at once a-week or of- 


ee 


with a whisk three or four times a day, till it becomes a — 


fine jelly ; it will be about a week in dissolving 5 as it 


becomes thick adda little more wine 3; when you use it, 
put to it the whites of ten or twelve eggs, whisk all to- 


gether, and put it into the. wine after it has been racked 
and put into the barrel the second time. 


Elder W ‘ie. 


Put Ke heats into a pot or i ind let “them stand 


all night in a cool oven; then take one quart. of the 


juice to three quartsf water; add three pounds and a» 


half of SUB aTs 3 little ginger and cloves; boil it ‘three 
quarters of an hour; when cool, work’ it with yeast, or 


* 
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3 toast, and let it work twenty-four hours then pubit 
into the cask, and put the bung in lightly, till it has done 
; Beptsatingss 


~ 


5 


Cured Wine. 1 


e 


To two quarts of water add two quarts of. currant- 
"juice, and tour pounds of good moist sugar; let it stand 
_two days before. you put it into the cask 5 if you make 
“ten gallons, add two quarts of brandy and two quarts of 
raspberry-juice ; 3 put in the bung, but do not stop it close 

till it has done hissing, which perhaps will not cease in 
less than Misiraihe, then stop it.close, and let it stand 
# _ twelve months, if you make a large quantity. 
N. B. As currant. wine is seldom two years alike, 
on ‘account of the different seasons for ripening the cur- 
_ fants, it will be proper to stry the wine in four or five 
- months after j it is made, as “the sweeiness goes Off much 
Sooner some years than others; but it will generally Te=) 
" quire to stand.twelve months or more; if iti ‘made of 
Toaf. -sugar it is fit ‘to draw off sooner; but the wine is not 
strong as that made of moist sugar; the raspberry- 
_ juice and brandy should not be mixed with the wine till 
“it is put into the cask. It is best to.use half red and half 
‘ white currants; you Ay boil the sugar and water for the. 
wine, if re like that best. 


"English Sire 


7 gai thirty pile 5 of sugar put ten gallons of water; 
boil it half an hour, and skim it. clear; when cold, put 
to every gallon one quart of newale- wort, out of the vat 5 
let it work well in the tub a day or two; then put it in 
the cask, with one peri of sugar-candy, six pounds of 


;: 


* 
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sun-raisins, one pint of brandy, and two ounces of isin- 
glass; when it has done working, stop it close; let it 
sand eight months; rack it off, and put in as much more 
brandy as you think proper ; put it in the cask again, 
and let it stand four months befbre i bottle it. 


Balm-Wine. 


To three pounds of sugar add one gallon of water ; 
boil.and scum it; put in a handful of balm, and let it 


boil ten minutes; Strain it off, when cool, put in some | 


yeast, and let it work two days 5 put t the rind and juice 
of one lemon to each gallon, and let it stand six months 
in the barrel. a 


C Page - Wine | 


To one gallon of water put three pounds and a half of 
lump-sugar; boil and scum it as Jong as afly scum rises ; 
put the rind of a emon, or Seville orange, and boil with 
the sugarsand water one gallon of the flowers of cow- 
slips; let them boil three minutes. then put them into 
a tub, and, when quite cold, putit into the cask; add all 
the juice of the orange or lemon which you pared ; and, if 
you make ten gallons of wine, put one quart of brandy. 


Damson- Wi ine. 


ysl oe 


‘Gaiee the damsons when dry ; weigh them, and mash- 


them with your hand ; put them into a vessel with a fau- 
set, and to eight pounds of fruit add one gallon of water ; 
boil:the water, and put it to the fruit scalding-hot ; fj tet 
it stand about two days, then draw it off; to every gal- 


lon of i: put three pounds of fine sugar ; Jet the bar 


s 


Pa le 2 oft el 
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rel be full, and stop it close; if you make a large quanti. 
ty, let it stand twelve months in the barrel. 


x 
Cher. 7y-! Wi ine. 
Gather t- cherries’ when foll ripe; pull them off the 


stalks; mash and press them in a hair sieve 3 to two 
quarts of juice put three pounds of lump-sugar 3 stir it 
together till the sugar is dissolved; put it) into the bar- 
rel, which must be full; put the bung in lightly till it 
has done hissing ; let it stand six months ; 3 you may add 


brandy if you like ite — ry ie 


Straw berry, raspberry, mulberry, or blackberry wine, 
amay be made the same way, 0, 


Satk- Mead. 


To a gallon of water put four pounds of honey ; boil 
it three quarters of an hour; take the scum off as it ris- 
es5 toevery gallon add an ounce of hops; boil’it half 
an hour, strain it off, and let it stand till next day; then 
put it into the. cask, and to every ten gallons add a_quart 
of brandy; let it be lightly stopped till the fermentation 
is over, then stop it very close; if you make a large 
cask, let it stand at least twelve months. 


-~ 


@ 


White Elder- W. ine, ' a 


- Boil eighteen pounds of lump-sugar in six gallons 
of water ; beat the whites of three eggs to a froth ; mix 
them with the water while sold; put ina quarter of a 
peck of elder-flowers, from the tree that bears white 
berries; let it boil three minutes after the flowers are in ; 
put it into a tub, and, when ‘quite cold, pat in six spoon- 
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fuls of lemon-juice ; mix it well with the liquor; let it 
stand two days; put six pounds of the best raisins, 
stoned, into the cask, and tun the wine; stop it close, 
and bottle it in six months. . If well kept, this wine will 
pass for frontiniac. : 
Ginger-Wine. 

To twenty pounds of moist sugar add)ten gallons of 
‘water, ten ounces of ginger, bruised and boiled in a mus- 
lin bag, the rind of ten Seville oranges, and ten lemons ; 
do not put the peel in till youvhave done scumming it ; 
let at boil ten minutes after the peel is in; put it into a 
tub till quite cold ; put the juice of the lemon and orange — 
into the barrel, as to ten gallons add a quart ofvbrandy ; 
“Jet it stand for four months: it is best made very early 
in the spring. Put two spoonfuls of yeast into the cask. 

N. B.» Put raisins in the barre}, if you like i it. 


ns a Quince- Wine. 


Take caepiy large quinces, § alin when Me are | 
dry and full ripe; wipe them clean with a coarse cloth, ~ 
-and grate them with a large grater or rasp, as near the 
cores as you can, 2 not touch the cores 3 boil a gal- 
lon of spring-water, throw in the quinces, ed let them 
- Boil softly about a quarter of anhour. Then strain them 
well into an earthen pan on two pounds of double-refined. 
sugar. Pare the peel off two large lemons; throw them ‘ 
in, and squeeze the juice through a sieve. Stir it about» 
till it is very cool, and then toast a thin bit of bread very 
brown; rub a little yeast on it, and let the whole stand 
close covered twenty- -four a ; then take out thé toast 
and lemon, put the wine in a cask, Keep it three months, 


fz - 


£ 


and then bottle it; if you make a twenty-gallon cask, 
,let it stand six months before you bottle it; and remem- 
Foi, when you strain the neinenes to wring them hard in 
a coarse cloth.. P | 


To make four gallons of rich Usquebaugh. : 


‘Take three gallons of rectified spirits, half a gallon of 
rich sweet English wine, four pounds of*fine fresh jar- 
raisins, stoned, six nutmegs, four ounces of cinnamon, two 
ounces of mace, one ounce of cloves, and a quarter of an 


ounce of ginger, beaten ine in a mortar, and then steep 
the whole for ten days in half a gallon of the above spi- 
rits; then put the raisins and half a pound of stick-liquo+ 
rice, cut short. and well bruised, and boil them in a gal 
lon of soft water, till it is reduced to half.a gallon; then 
strain it through, a fine sieve, and dissolve fourteen pounds 
of loaf- sugar: in half a gallon of soft boiling water; and, 
‘to make it yellow, squeeze some saffron through a finie 
bag ; ; but, if green, then pound in a marble mortar as 


much spinage as will produce a pint of fice’ 3 and let it. 


‘gently boil over a slow fire for a quarter of an hour, and, 


when cool, put the whole together; let the cask, after 4 


the bung is in, be well shaken * rolled about; then 
give it vent, and in a month it ‘will be fine and fit for use, 

N. B. Usquebaugh will be found a fine stomachie cor 
dial. : ioe ae 


% 


\ 


* ¥. Spruce Beer... 


b7 eight gallons of cold water into a ace we 
eight gallons of boiling water 5 add twelve pounds of 
~ molasses, with about half a pound of essence of spruce 3 
— api, when a little cooler, add half a pint of good ale- 


> 


N 
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yeast; the whole must be well stirred, or rolled in the 
barrel, and left with the bung out, for two or three days ; 
after which the liquor may be immediately bottled, well 
corked up, and packed in saw dust. It will be ripe and 
fit to drink in a fortnight. Ra 

It should be put into stone bottles, with wire over the 
eorks. e- 


Treacle- Beer. 


To two quarts of boiling water put one pound of trea- 
cle or molasses, and stir them ft gether till they are well 
mixed 3; then add six or eight quarts of cold water and a 
tea-cupful of yeast ; put it in a’cask, cover it over with a 
coarse cloth two or three times doubled, and it will be fit 
to drink in two or three days. If made in large quanti. 
ties, or intended for keeping, put in a handful of hops 


and malt to feed on; when done working, stop it up _ 


close. 


Rasp two lemons, and squeeze six; put to them half a 
pint of syrup, and the rest water ; sweeten it to your taste 5 
then strain it throughla lawn sieve, and put it in glasses 
for use. 


Orangeade. 


Take eight China oranges (rasp t the rinds of: fou” we 


them); squeeze the eight oranges with three lemons, and 
put about half a pmt of syrup into it, and the rest water ; 
strain it through a lawn gieve, and it will be fit for use. 


4 
sed #4 


3 
Lemonade. F tietel 


—— ae 
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. Fresh Currant-Water. 


Take a quart of fresh currants, and squeeze them 
through a sieve ; add two large spoonfuls of powder-su- 
gar and one lemon, the rest water; strain it through a 
sieve, and it will be fit for use. This may be made with 
- currant-jelly, if fresh currants cannot be procured. 


Fresh Raspberry- Water. 


Take one pint of fresh raspberries, and pass them 
through a sieve with a wooden spoon; add two large 
spoonfuls of powder-sugar; squeeze one lemon, and 
let the rest be water; make it palatable, and put a little 
cochineal in to colour it ; pass it through a sieve, and it 
will be fit for use. This may be made of raspberry-j — 
if fresh raspberries cannot be had. 


Apricot-W ate er. 


Take two large spoonfuls of iptthet B and half a 
pint of syrup ; squeeze four lemons, put a handful of bit- 
ter almonds, pounded, and a little powdered sugar, in the 
jam, so as to make it have the same bitter taste as the ker- 
nels of the apricots; let the rest be water, and make it 
palatable; pass it through a fine lawn siewe, and it wall 
be fit for use. ~ 


Strawberries, barberries, or r any | ame of preserved fruit, 4 
may be used in the same way. 


wr 


I peril W, ater. 


Put four ounces and a half. of ina and the rind of 
“three lemons, into a large earthen pan; boil one ovnee of 


> 
> 
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cream of tartar in three quarts of water, till dissolved ; 


pour it to the lemon-peel, let it stand all night, clear it’ 


through a bag, and bottle it. - 
: Shrub. 


To one quart of Seville orange juice add one gallon 
of rum, two pounds and a half of loaf-sugar beaten fine, 
then barrel it; pare half a dozen oranges very thin, let 
them lie in a small quantity of the rum all_night; the 


next day strain it into the vessel; this hn geet of bai 
; ot 


is for ten gallons, 
N. B. Shake the vessel twice a day for a fortnight, ‘or 
the shrub will be spoiled. . 


Currant-Shruob. 


To five pints of currant-juice, either red or white, add 
ene pound and a half of loaf-sugar ; when dissolved, put 
to it one gallon of rim oF age ; clear it off through a 
flannel bag. 9” 


ae 


Ratafia. 


a 

Take two Saeed of the best brandy, two Gheiaee a apri- 
cot-stones, a drachm of cinnamon, and a quarter of a 
pound of white sugar- candy ; slice two or three apricots, 
and break the stones without bruising the Kernels; put 
all the ingredients and brandy into a large, glass bottle, 
and let it stand five or six weeks in the sun, or any warm 
place; then pour it into a large bottle, and Jet it stand 
five or six months, | Baty Ra 


Ws 4 
4 A ; £ v 


/ 
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| Noyeau. » 


To uine quarts of white brandy add a quart of orange- 
flower water, and six ounces of loaf sugar, for each quart 
of brandy infuse for ‘six weeks any quantity of fresh 
apricot kernels you-think proper; the sugar must be 
_ *broken into bits, and slightly dipped into water the mo- 
ment before it is put into'the infusion; the whole is to 

_ * be fifered through a flannel, and bottled off for use. 


Caraway Brandy. 


_ Steep one ounce of caraway-seeds and ‘six ounces of 
loaf-sugar in a quart of brandy§ let it stand ten Cayey 
then draw it off, 


| Raspberry- Brandy. 
“ é - 
‘ Take a pint of water to two quarts of brandy, and 
'* \ put them into a pitcher just large enough to hold them ; 
add four pints of. raspberries, and half a pound of loaf- 
Sugar; let it remain for a..week close covered; then 

. strain it off. 
It may be racked into othe bottles a week after, then 
it will be perfectly fom oo 


5 Blach-Sherry Brandy. 
é a 7) 


Stone ten pounds of black cherries, and put on them 
one gallon of the best. Coniac brandy ; ; bruise the stones 
in a-mortar, and. put them into the brandy 5 cover them 
up.close, and Jet them stand a montis or six weeks 3 pour 
it clear from the sediment, and bottle it.. Morello-cher- . 

_ ries managed in this manner make a fine rich cordial. 


h 


1 ee 
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Lemon- Brandy. ‘ 


Put six quarts of water into a gallon of Rindge ; take 
two dozen ef lemons, two pounds of the best sugar, and 
ahree pints of milk ; pare the lemons very thin, and lay 
the peel to steep in the brandy one day; squeeze the le- 
mons upon the sugar, and put the water to it; then mix * 
all the ingredients together; boil the milk, and pour it 
in boiling hot; let it stand two days, then.strain it... 


Orange- Brandy. 


Put the chips of twenty Seville oranges to three quarts _ 


of brandy, and let them steep’a fortnight in a stone bottle, 
elose stopped. Boil two quarts of spring-water with a 
pound and a half of loaf-sugar very gently for nearly an 


hour; clarify the water and sugar with the white of an — 


egg5 then strain it, and boil it nearly half away 3 when 
it is cold, strain the brandy into the syrup. 


be 


~ 


- COOKERY FOR THE SICK. _ 
vet ie . * ‘ 
rel a | 


a 


"THOUGH many of the preceding articles are proper 


for the sick, a few more may be acceptable, as much of 


the comfort, and not unfrequently the: recovery, of the | 


sick, depends upon proper treatwient in diet, as well as 
medicine. It is not to be supposed that the articles given 
under this head will suit all kinds of complaints or consti- 


tutions, or agree with all kinds of medicines; but a judi- ~ 


¢€ 


St 
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cious housekeeper will know what kind to use upon dif- 
ferent occasions, so as to make a sufficient variety. 

Broth, barley-water, panada, caudle, gre, &c, have 
been given before. 


Beef-Tea. 

Cut a pound of lean beef into pieces, pour a pint of ~ 
boiling water over it, and put it on the fire to raise the 
scum. Skim it clean, let it boil ten minutes, strain it off, 


and let it settle. Pour it clean from the settling, and it 
will be fit for use. Boil it longer if wanted very strong. 


Veal Broth. 


Take two pounds of scrag of veal, and put to it two 
quarts of water, a large piece of upper-crust of bread, one 
blade of mace, and a little parsley tied with a thread. 
Cover it close; let it boil two hours very slowly. Skim 
it occasionally. ‘ ™ 


| 4 | C hich ene Broth. 


bd 


Pacia a fowl, pick off all the fat, and break the bones 
; to pieces with a rollin, -pite Put it into two quarts of 
water, with a large crust of bread, and a blade of mace. 
Let it boil softly till it is as good as you would have it, 
which will probably require five or six hours. ‘Pour it 
off, then put to it a quart more of boiling water, and co- 
ver it close. Let it boil softly till it is good, then strain 
it off, and season it with a little salt. An old fowl wilt 
make good broth. 
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A nother. 


When you boil'a,chieken, save the liquor, and, when 


the meat is. eaten, break the bones, and put them to the. 


hiquor in which you boiled the chicken, with a blade of 
mace and a crust of bread. ‘Leti it boil till it is good, and 
then strain it off, 


Bread Soup. 


Set a.quart of i a on the fire ina set, sauce- “pan, 
and put some dry crust of bread into it, cut to pieces 

add a piece of butter as big as a walnut. Let it boil, 
then beat it with a spoon, and keep it boiling till the 
bread and water is well mixed. Then season it with a 
little salt.’ ) . 


\ 


‘ 


Buttered Water. ; 


Beat up the yolk of an egg in a pint of water ; 3 put in 


a piece of butter as big as @ small walnut, with two or 


shell bits of sugar, and keep stirring it all the time it is” 


-on the fre. When it begins to boil, pour it into a mug, 


and back again into the sauc en ; continue to do so till _ 
roth; it will then be fit to 


it is ied and has a grea 
drink. It is good for a cold, if eggs will i Neond with the 


stomach. if 


ad Water’ 


Bruise half a spoonful of carraway-seeds, and a spoon- 
- fal of coviander-seeds.. Boil them in a pint of water; 
then strain them, beat the yolk. of an egg, and mix with 
. the water ; add » little sweet wine, arid sweeten it to your 


sf oe 


taste with lump-sugar. | if 
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Pare some tart apples; Mint them into a jug)or large 
tea-pot 3; put in a small bit of lemon-péel, and pour boil- 
ing Water over it; let it stand near the fire to keep warm, 
and it will be fit for-use in an hour; use sugar or not, as 
agreeable. | . 


Lemon-W ater. - 


Pare a lemon, cut a few slices, pour boiling water upon : 
it, and it will soon be fit for use. This is good in a fe-- 
ver, if lemon. will apres, with the: patient. . 


- Preserved-Fyuit- Water. 


Any kind of preserved fruit may be used in the winter, . 
by putting some into a tea-pot, and pouring gone water © 


ay 


pe its 44 out \ 


“Te Siew Pranes. oy mn, ae 
te . 
Pat them into a sauce- -pan with as much water as will : 


ae jah cover them, and) let them stew gently till they are : 


quite soft, and the. stones will slip out easily, but they 
4: must not be done enough to’mash'$ these are excellent in? 
fevers; or-any bei pistall where fruit is. proper, and may 
be used when more acid ftuit would not agree. 


Rilkeonnl Warerr 


Take a quart of milk and a ‘quart of ‘watery with the - 
top crust of a penny loaf, and a blade of mace. Boil it” 
lowly a.quarter of ai hour, then pour it off, and drink it: 


# 


Swarm. . 
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Spice Tea, 


Put any kind of spice you think proper into a tea- 
pot, pour boiling water upon it, let it stand near the fire ; 
in two hours it will be fit for use. Some use only ginger, 
but, in general, a mixture of cloves, cinnamon, and gin. 
ger, are most approved. 


Toast and Water. 


Toast a thin piece of bread very slowly tiJl it is a very 
dark brown, but be careful not to burn it ; then plunge it 
into a jug of cold water, and cover it over; make it ah. 
hour before it is wanted for use. — 


A soft and pleasant Draught for a Cough. 


Beat a fresh-laid egg, and mix it with a quarter of a 
pint of new milk warmed, a largespoonful of capillaire, 
the same of rose-water, and a little nutmeg grated. Do 


not warm it: after the egg is putin. Take it night and 
morning. a 


A refneshing Drink in a Fever. 


Boil three pints of water with an ounce and a half of 
tamarinds, three ounees of currants, and two ounces of 


raisins stoned, till one third of it is consumed. - Strain 
it on a bit of lemon-peel; let it stand an hour, then take 


out the lemon-peel, as it gives a bitter taste if left in 
longer. 


Barley with. Milk. 


Take the barley which has been used to make barley- 
water, drain it, boil some milk and pour upon it; sugar 


» 


“ 
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and spice may beadded, if approved. Or it may be made 
into furmenty, if'the stomach will bear it. 


tit Currant Gruel. 


Make some gruel as directed in a former receipt, have 
ready some currants, well washed and picked, strain the 
gruel, and return it into the saucepan with the currants, 
let them boil till they are quite plump, add nutmeg and 
sugar to your taste. A table spoonful of currants, is ge- 
nerally thought ‘sufficient for a pint of gruel. A little 
wine may be added, if it is permitted to be used. This 
gruel’is an excellent thing for children, or grown persons 


~ of a costive habit. 


Cranberry Gruel. 


_ Put a tea-cupful of cranbetries into a cup of water, and 
mash them. Boil two guarts of water with one large 
spoonful of oat-meal, and a bit of lemon-peel; then add 


_. the cranberries, and sugar to your taste; boil it half an 
gh and strain it off ; add any kind of wine you like, or — 


a glass of brandy. | 
a a : the 
Kh vt 


| Rice-Caudle, 


Take boiling water, and pout into it some ground rice, 
or rice-flour, first mixed with a little cold water, till quite 
smooth ; when of a proper thickness, and sufficiently boil- 


ed, add a ‘bit of lemon-peel and cinnamon, a glass of 


brandy, and sugar to your taste, 


% 


| Another. | 


Boil a pint of milk, mix with it a table-spoonful of ricgs ‘ ; 
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Alour ; boil it ten minutes, with a ‘bit of cinnamon, and. 
add sugar to your taste. Serve it with dry toast. 


Strengthening-J elly.. i < 


“Put two calves? feet: into a jar with a quart of sy . 
and the same quantity. of milk ; cover it close, and bake- 
it three hours and a half in a slow oven, When cold, 
take off the fat. Lemon-peel, cinnamon, orange-flower 
water, or any thing of | the kind, may be added, and sugar 


to your taste.. ! Tapeh Stak $5 eg 


Another * 


* 


Boil one ounce of isinglass-shavings, a» few Jamaica. 


“ pepper-corns, and a bit of brown crust of bread, in a quart’ 


of water, till reduced to a pint, and strain it. A large 


‘. spoonful | of this’ jelly may be taken in wine, and watery, 


milk, wg soup, or any re he is agreeable, 


ee 


Boil a Gaates of an-ounce of ead latices ina apints 


,™ 


ee “ 


Ve "eet ily: ia  Anotheee 


Hea ¢ 


Pave: a pint of Tents wine.over two Binackar isinglass 5 af 


“let it soak-all night then simmer it over the fire in a pip-- 


kin, till the sein taay a is all dissolved 5 grate a whole nut- 
mez into-it, and it will make a ‘strong jelly ; when coid,.. 


““take’a spoonful two.or three.times-a.day. 


ews 


4 
of new milk, tillitis reduced to half a’pint.. A. bicbetgig 
almond, or an apricot-kernel, may be boiled in it for 8 axe ho 


~ Shanige bs add. sugar to your taste. . 2 me 
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Gloucester Telly. 


‘Take rice, stgo, pearl-barley, hartshorn-shavings, 
and eringo-root, each an ounce 3, simmer with three pints 


of water till reduced to one, and strain it. , When 
cold it will be a ply; 3 it may be dissolved in wine, milk, 
or broth. 


Arrow-root Jelly. 


| Take half a pint of water, a glass of sherry, or’a spoons- 


ful of brandy, some grated nutmeg,, and fine sugar ; put 

it into.a sauce-pan, and boil it up at once. Have ready 

_ a desert-spoonful of arrow-root, mixed smooth, with two 

spoonfuls of cold water; put it into th¢. sauce-pan, and 
boil it’ three minutes. ‘ 


7 ‘ 
* 
So ee 


wets 7 Tapiaea- Selly. 


7 vf 


Take ie longest sort, wash it well.in cold water, 


then soak it in fresh water, five or six hours; then sim. 
mer it in-the’same water, with a bit of lemon-peel until 


3 it becomes quite clear; add lemope) -juice, , wine, and ‘Us 
gar. Yee 
OR ow Fe oe : 
. Calves? Feet. Broth.. e 
* x. ue M s eee ' 


x 5 
a ee 


_to three pints; strain’ and set it by 5 when wanted for 


use, take off the, fat, puta large tea-cupful of the jelly. 


into.a sauce-pan,. with half a, glass of sweet, wine, a little 


sugar and nutmeg,/ and’ put it. on the fire till it, is near 
boiling 5 then take a little of ‘it, and beat by degrees to, . 


the yolk of an egg, and: addia bit, of butter the size of a 


Boil two feet in three quarts of water till it is reduced ‘ 
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nutmeg 5 stir it all together, but «do not let it boil. A 
bit of lemon-peel may be added, if agreeable. 


eos 


Beat an egg very fine, add a little sugar and nutmeg ; 
pour a quarter of a pint of boiling water upon it, and 
drink it immediately. 

Beat an egg, and mix with it a glass of wine, ora 
table-spoonful of brandy, and a little sugar. This is ex- 
cellent for those who are going on a journey, or for 
public speakers, or for the sick, Ni mamey or wine are 
proper. . 

Beat the yolk of an egg, and mix it with a cup of tea, 
er a little new milk. 


Coffee- Milk. 


Boil a desert-spoonful of ground coffee in nearly 2 


pint of milk for a quarter of an hour 3 then put into it a 
shaving, or two of isinglass, and clear it; let it boil a few 


a ‘ 
minutes, and set it by the fire tillit becomes fine ; sweeten 


with good Lisbon sights e. 


A rtificial Asses i 


Take two large spoonfuls of -hartshorn-shavings, two 
ounces of pearl-barley, an ounce of eringo-root, the same 
quantity of China root, the same of preserved ginger, and 
eighteen snails bruised with the shells. Boil them in 
three quarts of water till it comes to three pints. Then 
boil a pint of new milk, mix it with the rest, and put in 
two ounces of balsam of Tolu. Take half a pint in the 
morning, and the same quantity at night. 
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Another. 


Take a quart of milk, and set it in a pan over-night, 
and the next morning take off all the cream. Then boil 
it, and set it in the pan again till night. Then boil it, 
set it in the pan again, and the next morning skim it.—~ 

Make it blood-warm before you drink it. 


Baked Milk. 


Take.a gallon of milk that has had the cream skimmed 
off; put it in a large pot or jar; tie white paper over it; _ 
- set it in the oven after brown bread is taken out; let it 

~ remain all night ; the next morning it will be as thick as 
cream, and fit for use. It is excellent for weak or con- 
sumptive people to drink two or three times in a day. - 


gg ~ Leek-Milk. 


Put a gallon of milk over the fire, and add to it a large 
handful of leeks, washed and cut into small bits; let it 
boil tillit is as thick as cream ; then strain it, and drink a 

- large cupful or more, twice a- -day. * - This: is an excellent 
receipt for the jaundice. 


“ Chocolate. 

Cut a cake of chocolate in very small bits; puta pint 
of water into the pot, and when it boils put in the cho- 
colate; mill it off the fire until melted; boil it on a 
gentle fire; pour it into a basin, and it will keep in a 
cool place eight or ten days. When wanted, put a 
spoonful or two into milk ; boil it with sugar, and mill 
it well, ! | | 
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Another. : 


Make it as directed in the last receipt. Make some. 


gruel as thick as the chocolate; strain it, and use am 
equal’ quantity of gruel and chocolate. This is better 
for weak. stomachs than chocolate alone. The gruel 
should be made of fine: Yorkshire. oatmeal, and. well: 
boiled. FEI cg See 
Coffee. | 

Pour a pint of boiling water on an ounce of coffee 5: 
let it boil five-or six minutes, then pour out a cupful, and: 
return it again; repeat this several times; put two or 
three isinglass-chips into it, and pour one large spoonful. 
of boiling water on it; boil it) five ‘minutes longer; set. 
the pot by the fire to keep hot for ten minutes, and the» 
coffee will be quite clear. Good cteam should be served : 
with coffee, and cither pounded sugar-candy: or fine Lis-. 
bon sugar. If not fresh-roasted, lay it before the fire till 


hot and dry ; or put the smallest bit-of fresh butter into -. 
a preserving: pan ; when hot, throw. in the coffee, .and., 
toss it 2bout till it is freshened. Some think a tea-spoon- ~ 
ful of ready-made mustard an improvement to coffee 3) im 

that case the mustard ‘must be put in wlien the coffee ist 


boiled, before it is cleared... Coffee with mustard aes 
f " oa mn . . es. be 

‘cellent for theumatic people.) ” . 

Whey, buttermilk, and vatious kinds of- herb-tea, are . 
‘ } ; i : pad #4 

so much in use, and so generally approved for the sick,» 
that it is unnecessary. to give any. directions. respecting 


‘ 5 


them ‘in:this place.’ ¥ 


* 
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A. Few. sreceipts may pees ‘be acceptable to those 
who reside at a distance from medical assistance, or where 
the complaint. is not so serious as to require it. 

A well-aired room, frequent change of linen, quietness, 
and a strict regard to cleanliness, are.essential to. the re- 
covery of the sick, which, together with the.use of a few 
simple medicines, properly administered, often produce 
the happiest effects, 


Ce J ¥ 
To mak 6 hi: ‘lington’s Balsam. all 


nibs of Peru, one ounce ; 3 drop- it auaes two ounces 5 

gum-benjamin, three ounces} ‘succotrine aloes, myrrh, 
male-frankincense, ‘angelica-root, flowers of St John’s. 
_ wort, of each half an ounce ;»put the two last into’a quart: 
of the best:spirits of: wine (that exteacted from sack is 
best) stop it close, and set it in ‘a warm place, shaking 
the bottle often, for three days; then strain the spirits, 
from the roots and flowers, and put in alt the other in- 
gredieiits. 
' . The bottle being well stopped, let it stand constantly 
near a fire for twelve or fourteen days, shaking it very. 
often, but not too violently ; ; strain it off, and keep it for. | 
_ use. > 
A stone bottle is the safest to make. it in 3 and if you 
put the bottle in a pot of water, and hang it at the side of 
a fire, day and night, it is in less danger than if set by the 
fire in a bottle only. 
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It is excellent for coughs, colds, rheumatic complaints ; 
also for green wounds and bruises. 


- Ointment for Burns and Scalds. 


Eight ounces of hogs’ lard (without salt), one ounce 
ef bees’? wax, one ounce of honey; put these together in 
a kettle over the fire, and keep stirring till it is all melt- 
ed. Put it into the pot you intend to keep it in, and add 
a large table-spoonful of rose-water ; mi stirring it till — 
' it is cold. 
~ It is excellent for burns, scalds, chilblains, and dress- 
ing blisters. Burns and scalds, if very bad, should first 
have a poultice of scraped or grated potatoes applied to 
them, for several hours, and then a plaster of the oint- 
ment, which must be changed morning and evening. For 
blisters, a plaster of this should be spread, hides longer 
than the blister, and put on oyer the blister-plaster, when 
the blister has been on twenty- -four hours, or sooner, if it 
is uneasy by this means the blister plaster willslip off, 
when it has done deawing, without any pain or-trouble. 
For chilblains it has never been known to fail of a cure, 
if, the feet have. been kept clean, dry, and warm. 


Another, Receipt for Burns and Scalds. - 


ay 

Take a'bit of rag, two or three doubles, and wet it 

thoroughly with laudanum, and apply, it tratuadisety to 
the wound. : : 

If neither of the above- remedies : are at hand, a bit of 

_ vag spread thick with honey will be of great service, ape 

plied immediately to. phe round 
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Locatelli?’s Balsam. 


Take of olive-oil one pint; Strasburgh turpentine and 
yellow wax, of each half a pound ; ; and red saunders, six 
drachms. Melt the wax with some of the orl over a gen- _ 
tle fire; then adding the remaining part of the oil, and 
the turpentine; afterwards mix in the saunders, previous- 
ly reduced to a powder, and keep them stirring together 
till the balsam is cold. 

This balsam is recommended for internal bruises, and 
in some complaints of the breast, hoarseness, &c. Out- ~ 
wardly it is used for healing and cleansing wounds and 
ulcers. The dose, when taken internally, is from two 
scruples to two drachms. 


Anodyne Balsam.. | — | 


Take of white Spanish soap one ounce ; opium, unpre- 
pared, two drachms; rectified spirits of wine, nine oun 
ces.» Pe he them together in a gentle heat for three 
days 3 then strain off the liquor, and add to it three 
drachms of camphire. 

“It is of service in violent strains and rheumatic com- 

_ plaints, when not attended with inflammation,» It must 
be rubbed with a warm hand on the part affected ; or 2 _ 
linen rag moistened with it may be applied © to the part, 
and ewe every third or fourth hour till the pain a- 
bates. 


tt 4 
~. Yellow Basilicon. 


“Take of yellow wax, white rosin, and frankincense, 

each a quarter of a pound; melt them together over a 

_e gentle fire ; then add one pound of hogs’, lard ; strain 
the ointment while warm, 


* 
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t 


This ointment is used for aldattie g and healing wounds 
and ulcers, ; 


y 


Turners Cerate. 


Take of olive-oil a pint and a half; white wax, and 
calamine-stone,powdered fine, of each half a pound. Let 
the calamine be rubbed smooth with some of the oil, and 
afterwards added to the rest of the oil and wax, preévious- 
ly melted together ; stit them continually till quite cold. 

This is an excellent healing ointment. 


Emollient Ointment. 


: 
Take of: palm-oil two pounds; olive-oil, a pint and a 

half yellow wax, half a pound; Venice turpentine, a 
tarter of a pound. Melt the wax in the oil overa 

gentle fire ; then mix in. che turpentine, and strain the 


ointment. ix 
‘This may be used ri anointing inflamed parts, a 
¥ by 
| | Eye- Ointment. oe, eae 


Take of hdes? lard four ounces; white. wax, two 
drachms ; ‘tatty, preparéd, one ounce; melt the wax with 
-thevlard over a gentle fire,,and then sprinkle in the tutty, 
continually stirring them till the ointment is cold. 

This ointment will be more efficacious, andjof a better 
consistence, if two. or three drachms ofscamphire are rub- 
bed up with a little oil, and immediately mixed with it. 


i 


8 ee oe Ointment. 


Take a quarter of a a pint of the best salad oil, a quar- 
_ter of a pound of white wax, and half an ounce of speér- 


Hits 


, an 
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‘maceti; melt these ingredients over a gentle fire, and 


keep at continually stirring until the ointment is quite 
cold. 
i ith 


Oiniment of Marshmallows. 


Take half a pound of marshmallow-roots; linseed and 
fenugreck-seeds, of each three, ounces ; bruise them, and 
boil them gently half'an hour in a quart of water; then 


add two quarts of sweet oil; boil them together till the 


water is quite wasted; then strain off the oil, and add to 


it a pound of bees’ wax, half a pound of yellow rosin, and 


two ounces of common turpentine; melt them together 


eintment is quite cold. . 
. we 
Tssue-Ointment. 

¥ 


Mix half an ounce of Spanish flies, finely powdered, in 


$ix ounces of yellow basilicon ointment. 


. ¢T his dintment is chiefly intended for pein, blisters; 


- inorder to keep them open. ” 


A most excellent feccelm ron sore Nipples. 


i Take of common diachylon Pa ounces ; efeniven two 


ounces by measures vinegar, One.ounce by) measure ; 


boil them together over a gentle fire ;, keep them conti- 


nually stirring till’they are reduced to the consistence of 
an ointment. The above will not hurt the child, 

If a fever attends a person with a bad. nipple, take the 
bark in electuary three or four times a day, the size of a 


. nutmeg. Persevere ihre weeks if necessary. 


over a slow fire, and keep continually stirring till the’ 


7 
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For the white Thrush in Children. 


Sage-tea, two ounces; honey of roses, one ounce; 
borax, two scruples ; tincture of myrrh, two drachms. 


Ointment of Lead. 


Take of olive-oil half a pint; white wax, two ounces; 
sugar of lead, three drachms. Let the sugar of lead 
(reduced into a fine powder) be rubbed up- with some 
part‘of the oil, and afterwards added to the other ingredi- 
ents, previously melted together; stir them continually 
till quite cold. | 

‘This cooling and gently astringent ointment may be 


used in all cases where the intention is to ory and skin 


over the wound, as in scalding, &c. 


Ointment of Sulpher. 


Take of hogs’ lard four ounces; flower of sulpher, an 
ounce and a half; crude sal-ammoniao, two drachms 3 
essence of lemon, ten or twelve drops. -Make them into 
an ointment. . 


This ointment, rubbed upon the parts affected, will | 


generally cure the itch. It is both the safest and best 


application for that purpose, and when made in this way, 
has no disagreeable smell. 3 


Common Plaster®” 


‘Take of common olive-oil six pints; litharge, reduced 
to fine powder, two pounds and a half. Boil the litharge 
and oil together over a gentle fire, continually stirring 
them, and keeping always about a gallon of water in the 
vessel: after they have boiled about three hours, a little 


© nen ae 
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_ef the plaster may be taken out and put into cold water, 


to try ifit is of a proper consistence: when that is the 
case, the whole may be suffered to cool, and the water 
pressed out of it with the hands. 

This plaster is generally applied in slight wounds and 
excoriations of the skin. It keeps the part. soft and warm, 
and defends it from the air, which is all that is necessary 
in such cases. It serves as a basis for other plasters. 


Adhesive Plaster. 
‘Take of common plaster half a pound; of Burgundy 


pitch, a quarter of a pound. Melt them together. 


_ This plaster is principally used for keeping on other 


" dressings. ° 


“Ry 


Anodyne Plaster. 


Melt an ounce of adhesive plaster, and, when it is 
cooling, mix with it a drachm of powdered opium, and 
the same quantity of camphire, previously rubbed up with 
a little oil. 

This Gtaaley generally . gives ease in acute pains, espe- 


_ elally of the nervous kind. 


p 


not to evaporate it by too much heat. After the turpen- 
. tine and wax are sufficiently incorporated, sprinkle in 


~ 


Bistering-Plaster. 


Take of Venice turpentine, six ounces; yellow wax, 
two ounces ; Spaniish flies, in fine powder, three ounces 3 
powdered mustard, one ounce. Melt the wax, and, 
‘while it is warm, add to it the turpentine, taking care 


_ the powders, continually stirring the mass till it is cold. 
~ Though this plaster is made in a variety of ways, it 


oe 


ve 


Pb! , 
Oy a 


an 
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is seldom made of aiproper consistence. _When=com- 


pounded with oils and other greasy substances, its effects 


‘are blunted, and) it ‘is apt to. run; while pitch and rosin 


render it too hard, and very:inconvenient. 

When the blistering-plaster is not at hand, mix with 
any soft ointment a sufficient quantity of powdered flies, 
or form’them into a plaster with’ flour‘and vinegar. 


r : : ia oe 
| Wax-Plaster. 


Take of yellow wax one pound; white rosin, half a 
pound ; mutton-suet, three quarters of a pound. Melt 
them together. ‘This is Sees ee bier of the 
melilot-plaster. 

Et is a proper application after SE, ids in other 
cases where a gentle digestive is necessary. 


Liniment for the Piles. 


Take of emollient ointment two ounces; Nquid lau- 
danum, half an ounce. Mix these ingredients with the 
yolk an egg, and work whens well together... 


Vile ph ee 


Take of Flofence oil an ounce; spirit of hartshorn, 


half an ounce. Shake them together. 


This liniment, made with equal parts of the spirit and 
oil, will be more efficacious myete pe patient’s skin is. 
able to bear it. | | 

A piece of flannel moistened’ with sie liniment,) and 
applied,to the/throat; to be renewed every: four or five 
hours, igrecomimended by Sir John Pringle, and Dx - 
Bathe as one of the most efficacious remedies for a 


A 
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quinsy; it seldom fails, after bleeding, either to lessem 


wee 


7 OF, CATEY off the complaint. $e, ° 


Camphor vee Oil, 


Rub an ounce of ‘camphire, with two ounces of Flos 
rence oil in a mortar, till the camphire is entirely dissolv- 
ed. oe . he 2 

This antispasmodic liniment may be used in obstinate 


theumatisms, and in some other cases accompanied with: 


extreme pain, and tension of the parts. 


, | Simapisins. 


Sinapisms are employed to recal “the: blood and Hila 


to a weak part, as in, the palsy atrophy. ‘They are also 


of service in deep-seated pains, as the: sciatica, &c. 


When the gout seizes the head or the stomach, they are 


applied to the feet, to bring the disorder to those parts. 
They are likewise applied to the soles of the feet in q low 
state of fevers.- They should not be suffered to lie on 
till they have raised blisters, but till the parts become 
red, and will continue so when pressed with the finger. 
_ The sinapism is only a poultice made with ‘vinegar in- 
stead of milk, and rendered warm and stimulating by the 
addition of mustard, horse-radish, or garlic. 

The common sinapism is made by taking ,crumbs of 
bread and mustard-seed in powder, of each equal quanti- 


. ties, strong vinegar as much as is sufficient, and mixing 

‘them so-as to make a poultice. oN 
_ When sinapisms of a more stimulating nature are want- 
ed, a little bruised garlic may be added to the above. 


ee 


me 


nn 
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Common Poultice. » A 


Pat crumbs of hie read into boiling water till it 


of a proper thickness for a poultice ; let it boil, and add 


to it a bit of hogs’ lard or a little sweet oil. ~- 


“Some prefer milk for poultices, but water answers the a 


purpose better, as it continues moist much longer. 


A Poultice to ripen Tumours. 


Take two ounces of white lily-roots, -half a pound of 
figs, two ounces of bean-flour or meal; boil these in wa- 


ter till it comes to the consistence*of a poultice ; spread” 


if thick on a cloth, apply it warm, , and shift it as often as 


it grows dry. BORO - 
iit - . Common Bae 


Is made of gruel strained, and one table-spoonful of 


‘salt added, or a spoonful of oil; one pint is sufficient for — 


i eq WV ater. 


a grown person, and less in proportion for a child. 


T yal sugar Of Jéad “and fos sal-ammoniac, of each 7 


four grains. Dissolve them in eight ounces of water. 


Forty or fiity drops of landanum may be occasionally. 


added to it. 
One tea-spoonful of brandy, in a cup of water, makes 


very Pi eyerwater 5 ; bathe the eyes night and morning, © 


- 


A nodijne Foubdthinie 


Take of ywhite poppy-heads two ounces; elder-flow- 


ers, half an ounce; water, three pints. Boil till one pint — 


is evaporated, and strain off the liquor. / -: 


x 


EE Se 


If aecpdawets are riot ‘at hand, poppy- heady alone, 


boiled in water, will make an excellent fomentation to re= 
lieve acute pain, such as the tooth- ach, pain in the face, cc. 


Common Fomentaiion. 


Take tops of wormwood and camomile-flowers, dried 
or green, of each two ounces. water, two quarts. After 
a slight boiling, pour off the liquor 3 put it on the fine 


“again to keep hot, and take two pieces of flannels dip. 


one in, and apply it to the part as:hot as the patient can 
bear it; when it grows cool, dip the -other piece 


of flannel in, and apply it as the first, and continue 


changing them as often as they get cool; keep one piece 
always ready ot, in the fomentation , take gieat care 
not ito let the air get to the part affected when you change 
the flannel. 


Fumigation, or Vapour, for a sore Throaé. 


Take a pint of vinegar and an ounce of myrrh; boil 
them together for half an hour, and then pour the liquid 
into a basin. Place over the basin the large part of a 
funnel that fits it; and ‘the small end being taken into 
the mouth of ‘the patient, the fume will be inhaled, and 
pass to the throat. ‘It must be used as hot as it can be 
borne, and should be renewed every quarter of an hour 
till a cure is effected. This will be found of great ser- 
vice, if resolutely persisted in, cither for an infammatory 
or putrid sore throat, or a quinsy. 
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itl Ea Gargles, 


Take of rose-water six ounces ; syrup of clove and Ju- 
_ly flowers, half an ounce; spirit of vitriol, a sufficient 
quantity to give it an agreeable sharpness. Mix them. 
Figs boiled in milk and water, with a little sal-ammo- 
niac added, make an excellent gargle for a sore throat. 


Sage-tea, with bore and vinegar, will make a very 


. good gargle. 


- 


Tooth Powder. 


Beat fine and sift two ounces of charcoal; mix with 
it one ounce of powder of bark; clean the teeth with it 
every morning. It is an excellent tooth-powder. It 
both cleans and preserves the teeth from decay. 


Electuary for the Piles. 


Take one ounce of sulphur, half. an ounce of cream of 


tartar, and a sufficient quantity of treacle to form an elec- 
tuary. A tea-spoonful of this may be taken three or four 
times a day. 


\ 


Electuary for the Palsy. 


Take of flower of mustard, and conserve of red roses, 
of each an ounce; syrup of ginger, enough to make an 
electuary. : 

\A tea-spoonful of this may be taken three or four times 
a-day. 


? 


TES Composing- Pills. 


Take of purified opium ten grains ; Castile soap, halia 


} 
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drachm. Beat them together, and form the whole into 


| twenty pills. > 


When a quieting. draught will not sit upon the sto- 


, mach, one, two, or three of these pills may be taken, sa 


o¢casion requires. P « 


Opening Pills. 


Bh ome . 

Take of succotrine aloes and Castile soap, each two 
drachms ; of simple syrup, a sufficient quantity to make 
them into pills. 


Four or five of these “pills will generally prove a suffi- 


“cient purge. . o 

For keeping the body gently open, one may me taken 
night and morning. 

They will be found to answet all the purposes of Dr 
~Anderson’s pills,. the pregnel ingredient of which is 


- When aloes will not agree, the following pills may be 
~ used. - 


Take extract of jalap and vitriolated tartar, of .each 
“two drachms, and as much syrup of ginger as will make 
them of a proper consistence for pills. 

“These pills may be taken_in the same’ quantity ‘as 
above. * : 


Pills for the Faundice. * 


Take of Castile soap, succotrine aloes, and rhubarb, of 


each one drachm. Make them into pills, with a sufficient > 
quantity of syrup. Salat od 
These pills are chiefly intended for. the jaundice ;- 


which, with the assistance of proper diet, they will oftou 


s 


ni 


- 
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cure. Five or six of them may be taken twice a day, 
more or less, as is necessary; to keep the body open. It 


will be proper, however, during their use, to acne 


now and then a vomit of ipecacuanha, or tartar-emetic. 


_ Sixteen grains of ipecacuanha are generally suthicient . 


fot a grown person, though some require twenly. 
» Carminatice Powdery 


~ Take. of coriander-seeds half an ounce; ginger, one 


sick ; nutmeg, half a drachm ; fine sugar, a drachm 


ahalf. Reduce them into powder for twelve doses. 
pee powder is used for expelling flatulencies arising 
from ing figestion. .- It may likewise be given in small 


quantities to children in, their food, when troubled with - 


gripes, Whe : 
‘Steel-Powder. =~ 
Take of steel-flings, or prepared steel, one “ounce 5 


mix it with honey or treacle; take it every night at bed- 
time. ‘This is sufficient for twelve nights. 


Worm Powder. | 


Take of tin, retucen into a fine powder, an ounce, 


- 


- Ethiop’s mineral, two ‘drachms. Mix them well toge- 


ther, and divide the whole into six doses. ; 
One of these powders may be taken in a little syrup, 
honey, or treacle, twice a-day. After they have all been 


used, it will be proper to give a purge’of rhubarb. 


Aromatic Tincture. 


Infuse two ounces: of Jamaica pepper in two pints of 


a 
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brandy. without Foy for a few days 5 then strain off the 


tincture. 

This simple tincture will sufficiently answer all the ing. 
tentions of the more cosily preparations of this kind. It 
is rather too hot to be taken by itself; but is very proper 
for mixing with such medicines as might otherwi ise prove 
too cold for the stomach. 


Compound Lincture of Bark. 


Take of. Peruvian bark two ounces; Seville orange- 


: peel and cinnamon, of each half an ounce. Let the bark 


be powdered, and the other ingredients bruised; then in- 


fuse the whole in a pint and a-half of brandy, for five or 
-six days, in a close Wessel’; ; afterwards strain off the tinc- 
ture. ~ a s me 


This tincture. is not me beneficial in 1 intermitting fe. 


, but also in the’slow, nervous, ‘and putrid kinds, és- 
— pecially towards their decline. © 


The dose is from one drachm to three or four, every’ 


~ fifth or ninth hour. It may be given in any suitable li. 
“quor, and occasionally sharpened with a few drops of the: 


spirits of vitriol. 


Tincture of Opium, or r ligaid Pela 


‘Take st crude opium two ounces ; spirituous aromatic 
water and Mountain wine, of each ten ounces. Dissolve 
the opium, sliced in the wine, with a_gentle heat, fre 


quently .stirring it; afterwards add the spirit, and strain 


off the tincture. aa Y 
As twenty-five drops of this tincture contain about a 
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grain of opium, the common dose may be from Laer te 
thirty drops. 


Tincture of Rhubarb. 


Take of rhubarb two ounces and a half; lesser carda- 
mom seeds, half an ounce; brandy, two pints. Digest 
age week, and strain the tincture. 

If an ounce of gentian root and a drachm of Virginian 
suake-root are added to the above ingredients, it will 
make the bitter tincture of rhubarb. 

In weakness of the stomach, indigestion, colic, and 
such-like complaints, they are frequently of ‘great ser- 
vice. “Lhe dose is from half a. spoonful to three or four . 
speonfuls, or more, according to the circumstances of the 
paticnt, and the purpose it is intended to answer. 


Spirit: Mindererus. 


Take of volatile sal-ammoniac any quantity. Pour 
on it, gradually, distilled vinegar, till the effervescence 
ceases.) (4 | ' , . 

This medicine is useful in promoting a discharge both 
by the skin and urinary passage. It is also a good ex- 
ternal application in strains and bruises. 

When intended to produce perspiration, half an ounce 
of itina cup of warm gruel may be given to the patient 
in bed every hour till it has the desired effect. 


Lime Water. 


Pour two gallons of water gradually upon a pound of © 
fresh-burnt quick limes and when the ebullition ceases, 
stir them well together 5 then let it stand, that the lime 
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~may settle; and afterwards filter the liquor through pa- 
per, which is to be kept in vessels closely stopped. 
The lime-water from calcined oyster-shells is prepared 
in the same manner. . ? | 
Lime-water is principally used for the gravel, in which 
case from-a pint to two or more of it may be drank daily. 
Externally.it as used for removing the itch, and other 
diseases of the skin. 


Tar-W ater. 


Pour a gallon of water on two pounds of Norway tar, 
and stir it with a stick till thoroughly mixed; after they 


have stood to settle for two days, pour off the water for | 


—, ! 


“use. 
Remedy for the Hooping-Cough. 


Take two ounces each of conserve of roses, raisins of 


_ the sun stoned, and brown sugar.candy ; add two penny-. 
_ worth of spirits of sulphur; beat them up into a conserve, 


and take a tea-spoonful night and morning. 
To prevent Infection from putrid Fevers, &e. 


-~Make a brick quite hot, lay it in an earthen dish or 
pan, and pour vinegar upon it. 


This. will not only prevent those attending the sick 


from taking the disorder, but very much refresh the pa- 


‘tient. Vinegar that has been used for pickles is the best. 


~ 


To quench thirst, where Drink is improper. 


as Pour vinegar into the palms of the hands, and snuff it oe 
up the nostrils, and wash the mouth with the same. | 


/ re) 


Jj 
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Cure for the Ague. 


Take thirty grains of snake-root, forty of wormwood, 


half an ounce of the best powder of Jesuits’ bark, and > 


half a pint of red port wine. Put the whole into a bottle, 
and shake it well together. It should be taken in four 
equal quantities, the first thing in the morning, and the 
Jast thing at night, when the fit is quite over. The quan- 


tity. should ‘be made into eight parts for a child; and the 


bottle should always be well shaken before it is used. 


This medicine should be continued some time after the 


ague and fever have left, to prevent a return of the com- 


plaint, 


Decoction of the Bear ds of Leeks, ik the 


Stone and Gravel. 


Cut off a large handful of the beards ot roots of leeks, 
and put them ina pipkin with two quarts of water; cover 
them close up, and simmer till the liquor is’ adele to a 


quart. Then pour it. off, and drink it every morning, 
noon, and evening, about the third part of a pint each 


time. a 


v) & ‘a 


Marmaiade for a Cou gh. 


- Stone six ounces of the best Malaga raisins, and beat 
them to a fine paste, with, the same quantity of sugar- 
candy ; add one ounce of conserve of roses, twenty-five 
drops of oil of vitriol, and twenty drops of oil of sulphur. 
Mix the whole well together, and take about the quantity 
‘of a nutmeg night and’ morning, 

A’ smaller quantity is sufficient for’children.. 
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Cure for the convulsive Hiccough. 


One drop of chethical oil-of cinnamon on.a small lump - 
of sugar, which must be kept in the mouth till dissolved,... 
_ and then gently swallowed, 
Be 4 
ie. ere Common Hiccough: 


A ert of vinegar will se ceaity give Seu igi 
relief in. the most obstinate pecenee ‘ 


es: Paste for chapped Hands.. 
i _ Take a quarter oft pound of hogs iard, without salt ; 
wash it in common water, then in rose water 5, mix it with 
ne the yolks of twonew laid eggs,-and a large spoonful of ho- 
‘ ney. Add as much fine oatmeal, or almond-paste, as will 
_ make it into a paste. This paste should-be used constantly 
in cold weather, by those whose bands are ¢ affected by frost. 


Rah 94. A. Poultice of Ctr ‘rots. a 


| Wash and grate some carrots; mix it with a sufficient. 
quantity of water to make a Kestttiigt This is an excel-- 
a“ lent thing to ease pain arising froma sore, and not only’ 
4 _cleaases it, but takes off the offensive smell which gener- 
ally attends such complaints. It should be changed, 

- twice in the day. . 
; Tt gives very g great reliefin. cancers. . 


To make. Bp Sedie bine 


Put into a gallipot-or small jar two ounces of white’ 
owax,; half an ounce of spermaceti, and a quarter of a pint 
“of oil of sweet almonds ; ; tle it down close, and putit into 
a.small sauce-pan, with as mach water in it as will come» 


_ X = 
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nearly to the top of the gallipot, but not high enough to 
boil over it ; let it boil till the wax is all inelted; then 
put in one pennyworth of alkanet-root, tied up in a bit of 
tag; tie it down, and put it again into the sauce-pan, 
and let it boil till it is of a proper colour; it is best to 
take a little out first to cool, as it looks much paler when 
cold., When it is as deep a red as you wishit to be, take 
- out the alkanet-root, and put in about two pennyworth of 
essence of lemon, and a few drops of Bergamot; pour 
some.into small boxes for present use, and the remainder 
into a.gallipot; tie it down with some bladder or leather, 
to keep it close from the air, and it will keep for a twelve- 
month. : 


Bran-Tea for a Cough. 


Get Bue quart of bran, a quarter of a pound of small 
figs, and one ounce of stick-liquorice. Cut the'figs into 
‘small pieces, bruise the liquorice with a hammer, and pull 
it into pieces like threads; put it with the figs and — 
bran into a pipkin ; add two fuicts of water, and boil it 
slowly till reduced to one quart; strain it through a sieve, 
and take a cupful now and then, warmed, and sweetened . 
witlY honey, 


¢ » 
i For Rheumatism ay 
one 


Take a oun of the spirits of turpentine, and add half an | 
ounce of camphire ; let it stand till the camphire is dis- 


solved; then rub it on the part affected, and it never will | 


* I cannot say too much in praise of this simple teceipt. Toa 
family it will be found an invaluable acquisition. For rheumatism, 
burns, scalds, bruises, and sprains, it never fails of success. 
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fail of removing the complaint. Flannel should be ap- 


plied after*the part is well fomented with the turpentine. 


Repeat the application Bidets and evening. 


ride Gout Cordial, rceammanicd by Dr. 


Onderwood. « 


Take four pounds of raisins of the sun, sliced and stoned, 
two ounces of senna, one ounce of fennel-seed, one ounce 
of coriander-seed, half an. ounce of cochineal, half an 
ounce of saffron, half an ounce of stick-liquorice, and 


__ half a pound of the best rhubarb; infuse them all-in two 
_ gallons of French brandy, in a bottle or jar, for ten days; 


stir it occasionally, then strain it off-and bottle it. If 
you add five quarts of brandy to the ingredients after the 


first liquor is strained off, and let it remain so a*month or 
‘five weeks, it will then be nearly as good as the first It- 
‘quor. This last infusion may be mixed with the liquor’ 


first strained off, and bottled for use; the longer it is kept 
the better. ‘he dose is a small wine-glass full, to be 


taken when the gout is in the head or stomach. If the © 
~ pain ig not removed in a reasonable time, take two large 
_ spoonfuls more. 


Barr’s Daffi’s Elixir. 


Take four ounces of senna leaves, cleared of the stalks, 


two ounces of guiacum-shavings, two ounces of dried ele. 


campane-roet, two ounces of anise-seeds, two ounces of 


caraway- -seeds, two ounces of coriander-seeds, two ounces — 
of liquorice root, eight ounces of raisins, and three quarts ._ 


of brandy ; steep them together cold, for four days ; stir 


them frequently, then strain off the tincture, and bottle it. 


- _lwo ounces of jalap in sro powder may be added, to 


r \ 
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make it more purgative. A dose is about half a good- 
sized wine-glass. rey Ne Bask lt : 


Barr’s Pomade Divine. 


At the fall of the moon, take a pound and a half of ox- 
marrow 3 pick it carefully ; put it into a pan, and let it. 
soak nine days in water; the water must be changed eve- 
ry night and morning ;. then put it to drain, and afters 
-wards soak it in rose-water four or five days; then put it 
into a pewter pot, close stopped ; add one ounce of storax,. 
one ounce of Florence iris, one ounce of Italian cy press- 
root, one ounce of gum- Laine one ounce of mace, half 
an ounce of cloves, and half an ounce of nutmegs; the. 
whole must be well pounded i in a mortar. 

Put the whole into a pot, and the marrow over therm 3. 
then make a coarse paste of flour and water, and put 16° 9 
round the lid of the pot: tie a cloth round, that no air: 
can penetrate; place the pot ina kettle of water, and. 
boil the pomatum for thrée hours 3 add hot water ‘as it 
wastes ; then take the pomatum out-of the pot, and wring. 
it in a new linen cloth; then putit into, small gallipots;, 
and tie bladder and paper over the top. - 

It is for lip-salve, sore nipples, chapped bonds &e.: 
removes blackness.from the flesh, and strengthens_ ‘bed 


‘oints. 
% 


Dr Warre’s Medicine for ihe Gout. 
; Take ‘six drachms of opium, . half an ounee of soap of * 
Tartar, halfian ounce of Castile soap, one drachm of pute -. 
meg grated, three drachms of camphire, two scruples. of . 
saffron, nine ‘ounces of sweet spirit of sal“ammoniac ; ~put hy: 


them ull into a Florence wine flask, im a sand heat, for- 
ten days, shaking it occasionally till the last day or two3, . 
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~ 


then pout it off clear, and keepit stopped up close for use. - 


. The dose is thirty or forty drops in a glass of strong pep- 


permint or plague-water. =» - 

It should be given an hour and a half after eating. It 
may be taken two or three times. im the day or night, if 
required. 


_ For soreness and stiffness of Limbs arising from 


cold, wet clothes, &c. 


‘Fill a warming-pan with. hot coals, throw about two 
ounces of vety coarse brown sugar into the pan, and 


warm the bed just before you go into it. 


Sore- Throat. 


Take a handful of salt, put it into an earthen pan, and 
make it hot, then put it into a flannel bag, and apply the 


_ bag to the throat, as hot as itcan be borne. It should be 


worn all night. 


Another 


Wear a worsted stocking round the throat all night 
which has been worn on the leg during the day. 


- 


Another. 


Dip a piece of broad black ribbond into hartshorn, and. 
wear it round the throat two-or ayer arr 


Gar gle for @ sore Thy out. 


Boil a little green sage in water, strain it, and mix it 
in vinegar and honey; then gargle the throat two’or 


~ three times a day. Add one spoontul of port: wine, if 
_ you think prover. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


The Extract of Zinc, that cleans plate, and re- 


stores plated Goods to their ee Lustre, leé 


them be ever so much tar 4 hates 


pe one ounce of zinc (good pewter will do); melt 


it in an iron ladle; then add one ounce of quicksilver ; 
stir them together on the fire with a knife or spatula, ull 


a brown scum appears; then pour it on paper; rubit with. 
a knife or spatula till cold, and when it becomes dust, 


add one ounce of rose-pink, and-one pound of crabs’ claws, 
or Spanish whiting ; mix them well together; rub it on 
the silver or plated goods with spirits of wine, and polish 
with a picce of soft ieather. A 

Goldsmith’s dust is an excellent thing for all silver, 
gold, and plated goods: it may be procured at the gold- 
smith’s or silversmiths, at one shilling the box, which will 
last for several years. Rub the powder on with a piece 


of soft leather, and they will always look as good as new. ~ 


The plate should ‘previously be washed with ace and 
Water. 


4 The. on: onyg igenated gid Gas, that extracts all 


: Sidins. 


Take half a pint of water; dissolye it in half an ounce 
of salt of sorrel ; add two ounces of spirits of wine; shake 
them well together. Rub the liquid on stains with a 
sponge ; wash the part afterwards with water, and the 
stain will disappear ! 
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A powder that whitens the T. souk and sweetens, 
the Breath, if troubled with ges Teeth-or 
Holes in ihe Gums. 


Take roche-alum, and burn it on a clean iron plate; 
then add the same weight of crabs’ claws pounded very 
fine ; use a bit of sponge dipped in spring water, and thus 
ote the powder to the teeth and gums. Rinse the 
mouth with spring-water. 


A Liquid that polishes Mesias toahigh ate 
of perfection. 


Take two ounces of bees’? wax, and half. an ounce of 
_alkanet-root ; melt them -together in an earthen pipkin or 
oat ; when melted, take it off the fire, and add two ounces 
_ of spirits of wine, and half a pint of linseed-oil, Rub on 
with a woollen cloth, and polish with a clean woollen 
¢loths . 


Permanent Ink, that no Art can extract. 
5 bat lunar caustic; put it into the end, of a 
quill; cut it to a point; damp any thing you wish to 
write or mark on. Keep the caustic in a bottle. 


as 


‘A Liquid that prevents polshe od Steel from. 


Rust. 


Take one ounce of oil of almonds; add to it half an 
ounce of camphire ; put the bottle near the fire to dissolve 
the camphire, then snap it on Steel or iron with a bit 
of clean. linen rag. 


To make Shoes Wa der- proofs 5 


Warm the tales of the shoes or boots, and rub them 
well with tar.. Put the shoes at a moderate distance from 


- 


“put the part immediately into plain water, and let it cons 


‘part into boiling ean ane fet the water boil till the. - 
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the fire till the tar has soaked into them. Add a few iron- 
filings to the tar, if you wish them to be particularly -hard 
and impenetrable. Corn i : 

The smell of the tar will go off by wearing ihe shoes 
oneday. It may perhaps be necessary to renew the aie 
plication twice during the winter, 


To take out Stains of Fruit, Wine, § C. fi om 
Linen. 

Lay the place that is stained over a eee wash- hand 
basin 5 ‘pour boiling water out of a tea-kettle upon it till. 
it disappears. ‘This should be done as soon as possible ate. 
ter it is stained, 

Another. | 
~ Put the stained part inte cold milk, that has had the 
cream taken off; let it remain one nizht ; then wash it 
with soap and warm water. This must be done before otis 3 
linen has been wetted With rater. < 068 ae. Kaas 3 


Pe aT ee 


- 
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A ioner 


Wash the stained part ina pot de chases for a consi- 
derable time, and the stain will disappear. - 
~ Another. 


Pot” a Laciidontal of oil of vitriol.into a tea: dpi | : 
of cold water ; wash the stained part with the liquid, thea ae 


re 


i 


tinue ten minutes ; afterwards put it inthe open air to dry. — 
Ink-stains may be taken out of linen, &c. by washing © 
them immediately with soap and water ; put the stained Ya 


stain disappears. 


THE END. 
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M ATHEWS and LEIGH’s complete Edition of 
_ Dr GILL’s EXPOSITION of, the OLD and NEW. 
. “TESTAMENT ; in which the’ sense of the Sacred 
_ Text is given ; Dacre and Practical ‘Vruths are set 
ina plain and easy light; difficult passages explained ; 
"seeming contradictions reconciled; and vitiateteri is mae 
_ terial in the yarious Readings, and the several Oriental 
P Verions is observed... The whole illustrated with Notes 
P from the most ancient Jewish Writings. With a foll 
j ‘and interesting Account of his Life and Writings, by his 
Successor, Joun Rivpon, D. D. 
J On the. Ist of March, 1809, was phblieked, Part I. 
‘price 16s. (continved Monthly ) of Dr GILL’s EXPO- 
SITION of the NEW. TESTAMENT, &c. The 
‘New Testament may now be had complete, in Six Parts, 
price 16s. each, or in Three Volumes, price 41. 16s. | 
boards. 
‘The First Part of the OLD TESTAMENT was 
published on the Ist of September, 1809; and a Part 
will appear every succeeding Month, till the Work is 
; complete. The Old Testament wil) consist of Twelve 
Parts, price 16s. each, or Six Volumes, price 91. 12s. 
‘boards. The Lire of Dr Git will be found i in the Se- 
cond Part.of the Old Testament. 
. A few Copics are printed on fine Royal; a price Il. 4s. each 
oart, in extra boards. 
An elegant Portrait of Dr Gill is prefixed sas to the Old and 
_ New Testament. ; 
~ The FAMILY EXPOSITOR ; 5 OF, a | Paraphrase 
al Version of the New Testament 3 sith, Critical Notes, 
and a practical improvement of hcl Section. . By Pure 
‘Lie DoppripcE, D. D. With the Lirn of the Author, 
by Mr Jos Orton. A superb Edition, splendidly em- 
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bellished, complete in 4 volumes, mediunr Ato. Price 
61. 6s. boandd 

The Work is publifhed in cevelge Parte, at 10s. 6d. each, and 
may be had by one or more at a time, as may fuit the convenience 
of Purchafers, 

*_* A few select Copies are printed with peculiar elegance, on superfint 
imperial wove paper, with proof impressions of the plates, 4 vols. price 
10/. 10s. boards. . 

SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS; ‘or, a Practical 
Improvement of the principal Histories contained in the 
Old and New Testament. “By Tomas Rosrnson, 
M. A. Vicar of St Mary’s Leicester, late Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. In 4 vols. Svo. Sixth E- 
dition, Price ‘LU. 16s. boards. 

*,* An Edition is just publifhed in i vols. 12me. price 11, 2s, 
beards. 

Just published, in 2 vols, Svo. 16s. boards, FIFTY- 
TWO SERMONS ON THE BAPTISMAL COVE-: 
NANT, TEN COMMANDMENTS, &c. being Ser- 
mons for every Sunday in the year, Bec, By the Rev. 
SAMUEL WALKER (of Truro). New Edition, corrected 
and revised bythe Rev. Samur, BerpeEr, M. A. 

BROWN’S SELF-INTERPRETING BIBLE, 
2 vols. 4to. 31. boards. % 

JENKS’S PRAYERS AND OFFICES OF DE- 
VOLION ; revised by the Rev. C. SIMEON, 8vo. 6s. 

“boards. 

THE CHRISTIAN OFFICER’S COMPLETE 
ARMOUR ; containing Evidences in Favour of a Dis. 
vine Revelation. by CoLoneL Burn, of the Royal Ma- 
rines. Second Edition, 4s. boards. 


Dr Veneer in his xediey Work, “ Lectures on Seripture Facts,” 
has been pleafed to make the. following mention of it:—May I be | 
permitted to recommend a fmail and weil compofed Treatife, called 
the Chriftian Officer’s Panoply (now called the Chriftian Officer’s | 
Complete Armour), written by an excellent Officer in the Marines, 
now living, and perfonally known to me? This little volume is the ~~ 
beft compendium of Evidences in favour of the Bible, and the moft 
familiar, | have ever feen. , 

‘The ftyle of writing adopted is at once entertaining andin- 
ftructive; and [ never received more af pieafure and of fatisfaction 
from any any book which I ever petufed.’ Collyer’s Lectures. 

‘ We gladly embrace the opportunity afforded us by a new edi- 
tion of this excellent little work, to give it the fanction of our 
warmeft recommendatioa. It exhibits the chief arguments in fa+ 
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svour of a Divine Revelation in a diftinct, luminous, and pleafing 
form. The fubftance of it is caft into a free and interefting dia- _ 
logue. between a Captain, a fincere believer in Chriftianity, and his 
f{ceptical friend, a Major in the fame regiment. Both characters 
are taken from the life. We are glad to obferve that the name of 
the worthy writer is avowed in this fecond edition; the firft, it 
may be proper to obferve, was entitled the Chrftian Officer’s Pano- 
ly.’ Eclectic Review. 

; ‘A confiderable number of years have elapfed fince we enjoyed 
the pleafure of perufing the firft edition of this agreeable book; it 
_comes to us recommended by a character (Sir Richard Hill) well 
known in the Religious World.’ &e. ° Theological Review. 

_ © We find six dialogues between a Captain who is religious, and a 
Major who is the reverfe; five of which contain proofs, in anfwer 
to the common objections againtt the truth of Revelation. In thefe 
five dialogues we have met with a refpectable degree of learning 
and argument.’ Briti fo Critic. 

- This Publication certainly does abundant credit to the pious in- 
tention of the Author, who, if a Colonel of Marines, is, to fay the 
leat, a very extraordinary character.’ Gentleman’s Magazine. 

‘ This Work was recommended by the late Sir Richard Hil, and 
-we are happy in coinciding on the prefent, occafion with the Ho- 
nourable Baronet. Colonel B. has here compiled, for the ufe of the 

Army and Navy, a neat fummaary of the Evidences in favour of Re- 
velation ; and he has managed the dialogue between the Major and 
Captain with great eafe, and at the fame time with much effect.’ 

Monthly Review. 

« All the great, and we need fearcely add irrefragable arguments 
in fupport of Chriftianity, are here enforced in a dialogtie between 
two Officers, one of them very ferioufly, imprefled. with the impor- 
tance of Religion, the other a man of the world, who has paid but 
little, attention to the fubject.’ Cabiuet. 


WHO FARES BEST, THE CHRISTIAN OR 


THE MAN OF THE "WORLD ? By COLONEL 


Burn, 1s. 

A CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES. By the Rev. Joun Brown. , Printed on a 
diamond letter, the proper size for binding with Pocket 
Bibles, Price ds, boards. 

A New Edition of the CONCORDANCE } is in the 


_ Press, printed on a larger type, and to be called THE 
POCKET CONCORDANCE, 


JANEWAY’S TOKEN FOR CHILDREN, in 


Three Parts; with considerable Additions by the Rev. 
J. Cooxe. Mew Edition, with Frontispiece, 2s.. 6d. 


bound in red. 


CHRISTIAN HUBANDRY 5 or, Companion for 


Ive. Sad Se “ BooKs PUBLISHED BY 
the Christian in his Field or ‘Garden 5 by A. SERIE, Esq. 


8s. boards. ; | 
~VENN’S COMPLETE DUTY OF MAN, 12mo. . 


As. bound. 

Just published, Price 2s. 6d. THE NATIONAL jU-3 
BILEE, celebrative of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the’ 
Reign of George the Third ; conic: and politically i im- 
proved by a Magistrate. mS 

‘ We find the Author is a Clergyman as well as Juftice of he x 
Peace; and in the former chardcter, not in the latter, he has pre- 
fented us with an animated and appropriate Expofition of Mat. 
exxii. 21. in which he has diftinctly unfolded the duties which we - | 
owe to the civil Ruler, and to. the King of kings, and. has difplayed 
the great importance of Religious Principle to the well-being of fo- 
cial fociéty’ Monthly Review. i 

« This Magiftrate, who is alfo.a country Clergyman, manifefts a 
good degree of genuine public {pirit; his Sermon. is preceded by a 
well written impreflive Apology, worthy the attention of every 
Englifhman. 

‘ Ge he Difcourfe itfelf is manly, energetic, loyal, liberal, and pious. 
We have fometimes thought we recognifed the Author of * The 
‘Temple of Truth” in thefe Pages ; however: that may be, we hear- © 
tily with “ 'The National Jubilee” an extenfive circulation,’ 

Baptift Magazine. 

Phe Sera: idhaeney of this work, to promote a fpirit of una- — 
nimous patriotifm and A apse piety, is entitled to our approba- 
tion.’ Eclectic Review. 


A FATHER’S “ADVICE TO Mis SON AT 
SCHGYa...» 3s, 


‘ Though originally citeatd only for hisown Child) yet as the 
advice e her ‘e given applies to the ease of every Boy so circumstanced, 
e piersed to see it published :. arid parents, im ottr. judgment, 

can Feateel ly put a shilling tou better use, than in purchasing a ~ 


copy of it for the perusal of their’ sons.’ Monthly Review. 
* Many very good practical admonitions will be found in this 
small and unpretending pamphlet.’ Relectic Review. 


‘ The mott falutary advice, conveyed in fimple, but correct lan-~ 
guage, and in avery persuafive and affectionate manner. The ori- | 
ginal was sent.to the'Author’s Son at School; and we learn from 
the Preface that the admonitions have proved beneficial : : indeed he 

must bea boy of little fenfibility, on whom the.concluding address 
would make no impreffion.’ Cabinet. 


TSO DSS 


‘TRAVELS. oe 


CALEDONIAN SKETCHES; or, a TOUR 
through SCOLLAND, in the Year 1807. By Sir 


MATHEWS AND LEIGH, Rh ge, 


Jouw Carr. In one handsome volume, 4to, with flume. 
rous fine plates, 21. 2s. boards. 


* Upon the whole, we felicitate the public on thefe interefting 


Sketches of an entertaining and improving writer; from whom they 


may reafonably Bil-qs for much pleafure and inftruction,’ 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

¢ In the’ various course which our Author took, after leaving 
Edinburgh, he vifited a good proportion of the places most remark- 
able in Scotlaiid ; ‘he went as far to the welt as the ifland of Staffa, 
and asfar to the north as Peterhead, and traverfed fome parts of 
the intermediate country in several directions. He has made a 
larze collection of facts, many pertinent observations, many pleafing 
and curious descriptive sketches, and fome very beautiful drawings 
of remarkable buildings or fcenery.’ Eclectic Review. 

‘ fhe line of conduct purfued by Sir John Carr has been to in- 
termix with his original-materials fuch elucidations and important 
additions, from the beft authorities of the moft efteemed ancient 
and modern Scottifh Hifterians, as enabled hina to form a compact 
volume, highly gratifying to his readers, and calculated to be receiv- 
ed into public Libraries, as well as the private ones of perfons of 
rank and fortune.’ : European Magazine. 

‘ The’ prefent volume contains a mine of found information, col- 
lected from the valuable and univerfal introduction, which its ex- 
céllent Author never fails to commantl; and the whole is delivered 
in a ftyle as pleasing as, aud more correct than any of his former 
productions.” Cabinet. 

‘ In his progrefs from the Cam to the Tweed, though it cannot 
be expected that he fhould furnifh us with any very novel informa- 
tion on fuch a beaten track, yet in this, as well as in the other part 
of his journey, he produces Anecdotes, and amaffes particulars, 
which will render,his book a very pleafant, lounge, 8c,’ 

Critical Review. 

‘ We are happy to observe that the merit of the volume before 
us is equal.to excounter a few prejudices; and that with whatever 
sentiments its readers open it, the impreflion with which they clofe 


it will be faveurable to the Author He carries us on agreeably 5: 


his Caledonian Sketches, both with the pencil and with the pen, are 
spirited; and the native Scot, as well as the general reader, will be 


gratified by the exhibition. He improves as he proceeds in the cas | 


reer of authorfhip. Caledonia mutt rejoice in finding a Tourift who 
labours to obliterate the impreflions excited by the surly and illibe~ 
ral Johnfon, and to prefent a portrait of her which is. well drawn, 
and correctly coloured.’ | Monthly Review. 


ye A RANE’S EXCURSIONS IN BRITAIN. By 


‘Mr Anpersen, Author of a Tour in Zealand, wc. In 
two handsome volumes, 93. boards. 

« These entertaining Travelling Anecdotes are 
and animated style, and are ddlerve dly entitled to 
containing none of thofe tedious defcriptions, or ex 
which usually fwell volumes of this descriptions 
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wher the hour of feparation arrives, and sincerely with that chance, 


may again bring us to a more intimate acquaintance with such a 
relisieformed and infinuating companion,’ Monthly Museum., 


¢ Thefe little volumes contam a, good deal of amufing chit, chat, 


and will reward the perufal of the lovers of light and defultory 
reading much better than many of the sentimental and {li p-flop per~ 
formances of the prefent day.’ Gritical Review. 


POETRY. 
‘POEMS. By SIR JOHN CARR. With a highly- 
finished Portrait, from WESTALL, engraved by Freeman, 
4to. 11. 1s..; Svo. 10s. 6d. extra boards. 
_ © True Poetry is nothing more than the language of the heart. 


Sincerity of feeling always bestows a strength of utterance, which — 


the utmost fervour of imagination can never equal. There are some 


passages in the Lines on the Death of the Author’s Brother, which. 


are really pathetic, and are undoubtedly the effusions of a sensible | 
mind, and affectionate heart.’ Monthly Register. : 


‘ These “ few wild notes of the simple Shepherd,” as the 


Author modestly styles them, are evidently the production of a > 


cultivated mind; and in many of them are displayed traits of phi- 


lanthropy, and of fraternal and filial affection, which are highly: 
pleasing” . | Gentleman's Magazine. 


For the Tables of the Great. 


The IMPERIAL AND ROYAL COOK; con-— 
sisting of the most sumptuous Made Dishes, Ragouts, — 


Fricassees, Soups, Gravies, &c. Foreign and English. © 


By F. NUTT, Esq. Price 6s. boards.’ 


THE COMPLETE CONFECTIONER ; or, the — 
whole Art of Confectionary made easy. By FRE- 
DERICK NUT T, Bsqe Sixth Edition, with consider- 


able Additions. ene 6s. 6d. boards. 


_ To Christians in general, 
’Speedily will ‘be published, THE SCRIPTURE 
ATLAS or, a Series of” Maps, intended to illustrate 


the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. — 
The Maps will be drawn from the best Authorities, an- . 


cient sod modern, and neatly coloured, according to the 
various Kingdoms, States, and Tribes, to which they_re- 
(ee Thg ATLAS will be ‘published i in Ato. and neatly 


"Thomas Turnbull, Printer, Edinburgh. 
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